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THE PROPOSED CENTRAL BANK. 


qm interest naturally attaches 
to the proposal looking to the 
establishment of a central bank, made 
by President Grorce M. ReyNo.ps in 
his address at the recent convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association in 
Chicago. Introducing the subject, 
Mr. ReyNotps said: 


“As the result of a study of the 
financial systems of the various coun- 
tries of the world and the knowledge 
gained from actual experience in busi- 
ness of some of the changes necessary 
in order that we may secure a syster. 
of currency that will meet all the re- 
quirements of our rapidly-growing 
business and which will at the same 
time command the confidence and re- 
spect of the entire business world, I 
am convinced that we should have es- 
tablished in this country a central 
bank, with power of note issue, to be 
operated under governmental super- 
vision or control.” 


- After briefly reviewing some of the 
present banking conditions, Mr. Rey- 
NOLDs continued: 


“To my mind, our foremost require- 
ments are to have established an insti- 
tution which could in time of need 
furnish credit in proportion to the rea- 
sonable needs of business and which 
would by law be given the power, un- 
der proper restriction, to issue its 
notes to be used as a circulating 
medium. 

“A central bank, organized under a 
charter which would give it these 
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powers and operated under an intelli- 
gent management, would go a long way 
toward solving our financial prob- 
lems. 

“First, it must be a central bank in 
fact as well as in name and its powers 
and functions should be restricte1 to 
the needs of business; its plan of or- 
ganization and operation should be 
such that it would automatically sup- 
port the needs of and be the servant 
and not the master of business. Its 
capital should be large enough to com- 
mand respect and confidence,—say not 
less than one hundred million dollars. 
Whether the capital stock should be 
subscribed for by the national banks of 
the country or sold to the public under 
a guarantee of a small dividend by the 
Government, with the right of the 
Government to share in the profits 
above the amount of that dividend, is 
only a matter of detail. Personally, I 
believe the latter plan would be the 
better, as it would do away very largely 
with the feeling that such an institu- 
tion would be run for the especial 
benefit and profit of the banks of the 
country. This plan would make it a 
people’s rather than a bankers’ bank, 
and would popularize it and greatly 
assist in solving the political problem, 
which seems to be quite as difficult or 
even more difficult of solution than is 
the economic problem.” 

While it is true that such form of 
organization would tend to disarm 
political opposition, would it not be 
open to some serious objections? 

nee 
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Should the Government guarantee the 
dividends, this would make the stock 
attractive as a popular investment, and 
might lead to a wider distribution of 
the shares than is desirable. If at any 
time the bank should incur popular 
prejudice, the holding of a _ large 
amount of its stock by the general pub- 
lic might result in the policy of the 
institution being hampered at a critical 
moment. Probably, however, in prac- 
tice this objection would not be valid, 
for the stock, though subscribed for at 
first by the public generally, would 
finally drift largely into the hands of 
a comparatively small number of 
capitalists. 

“While such bank should be the fiscal 
agent of the Government and have all 
Government funds deposited with it, 
the bank should not be given the power 
to support the public credit, as that 
should be done by the Government it- 
self and by the people in an individual 
capacity. It would not be wise to give 
the Government supervision or control 
over a central bank and at the same 
time allow the bank to be used by 
those who direct its policy, in main- 
taining the public credit.” 

And yet, conceivably, the assistance 
of -the bank in upholding the public 
credit might be greatly needed. Such 
an organization, it seems to us, would 
be able to perform that service more 
effectually than “the people in their 
individual capacity.” 

“The bank, in addition to Govern- 
ment funds, should receive as deposits 
the funds of national banks in the 
three central reserve cities, acting as 
reserve depository for banks in those 
cities, just as they act as reserve de- 
positories for the banks in regular re- 
serve cities. This would not affect the 
relations now existing between the 
banks in the country, either as to re- 
serves or deposits.” 


One of the strong objections against 
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a central bank with branches has been 
that it would interfere with the exist- 
ing relations between the reserve banks 
and their correspondents. The sug- 
gestion above made by Mr. Reyno tps 
disposes of this objection. 

“A central bank, in its operation, 
should not, at the beginning at least, 
interfere with the functions of the na- 
tional banks of the country, and the 
only effect of the adoption of the plan 
I suggest would be to take away from 
the national banks all of the funds of 
the Government now deposited with 
them. 

“The charter under which the bank 
would be organized should provide that 
the bank would have branches in each 
of the cities where there is now a sub- 
Treasury and in such other cities as 
would be necessary to give an adequate 
service to the whole country; and since 
the bank would be the fiscal agent of 
the Government this would do away 
with all sub-Treasuries.” 

We believe that it would be an actual 
benefit to the banks if they were de- 
prived of the use of the Government 
funds. The methods long employed in 
distributing those funds among the 
banks have been, in our judgment, 
most unwise and not infrequently have 
seriously disturbed the money market. 

Provision for branches will be indis- 
pensable to the success of the central 
bank. A central bank without 
branches would be about as useless a 
piece of machinery as a human body 
without brains, lungs, heart, or 
stomach. 


PASSING to the consideration of 


one of the principal functions of 


the proposed institution, Mr. Rey- 
NOLDs said: 

“Up to this point the whole plan 
seems to be very simple, but we are 
now brought to a consideration of the 


most important principles involved in 
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the whole question, viz.: From whom 
shall the bank accept discounts; what 
shall be the character of the paper 
eligible for discount; and how shall it 
account to the public for the proceeds 
of discounts when the requirement for 
credit by the business interests of the 
country is exceptionally large and its 
coin reserves are not sufficient to cover 


same. These are subjects upon which 


many of our leading financial authori- 


ties, as well as many of our statesmen, 
differ in opinion, for upon the settle- 
ment of these questions depends the 
success or failure of the whole enter- 
prise, as it embodies the determining of 
what is the best kind of a credit, as well 
as what is the most available security 
for the note issue of the bank. 

“T feel sure we all agree that a short- 
time credit created in the actual con- 
duct of business which represents a 
real transaction between two or more 
solvent concerns and which 
solvent endorsement in addition is the 
credit which is most desirable, as it is 
the credit which will be first redeemed, 
since a completion of the transaction 
through which it was created automati- 
eally retires the obligation. 

“T would then restrict the discounts 
of the central bank to short-time cred- 
its of this character; those which would 
run, say, not to exceed ninety days; I 
would make the bank a bank of dis- 
count for the national banks of the 
country; and if it would be necessary 
to do so to enable it to employ its 
funds, I would allow the bank to ac- 
cept discounts from the public, but it 
should not receive deposits from the 
public. Whether or not the right of 
discount should be extended to State 
banks also is only a matter of detail 
and is not important from the stand- 
point of a discussion of the plan of a 
central bank. 


bears a 


“If the bank has a large credit- 
creating power and is able to discount 
for the public and the banks of the 
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country large amounts of paper during 
crop-moving seasons and in times of 
emergencies,—and it must have this 
power and be able to do this if it meets 
our requirments,—the proceeds of 
these loans would be required in some 
form of money which could be used as 
a circulating medium. The only pos- 
sible way to provide for this would be 
to give the bank the right to issue its 
own notes. ‘Very well,’ you say, ‘but 
how shall these notes be secured.’ This 
is the rock upon which the craft of 
many a financial student been 
wrecked, and it has provoked the most 
heated discussions among political 
economists and practical business men. 

“The security for a bank note, first 
of all, should possess the qualities of 
safety and availability. The safest 
form of security would be gold coin, 
but since it would not be available in 
quantities sufficient to enable the bank 
to carry a coin reserve equal to its out- 
standing notes, we must find some other 
way by which we can require that these 
notes will be secured and at the same 
time give us a safe and elastic form of 
currency which will expand or contract 
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automatically as the requirement for 
discounts increases or decreases. 

“Permit me to say in this connecticn 
I believe the notes of the bank should 
be secured in part by a coin or metal 
reserve, but if we secure the relief we 
need, a considerable percentage of the 
notes thus issued must be secured in 
some other way. What shall we re- 
quire this security to be? It should 
be a security which, in the natural 
course of business, will first be re- 
deemed and through its redemption or 
payment bring into the treasury of the 
bank actual money. 

“What character of securities have 
we in this country that are most avail- 
able for this purpose? Is it bonds 
which do not mature for years to come 
and which, in the nature of things, 
even then will be renewed? Is it mort- 
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gages on real estate running for a 
shorter period, but still having a ma- 
turity some years in the future? No, 
it is neither bonds nor real estate mor¢- 
gages. 

“If it is wise to restrict the character 
of the paper which will be eligible for 
discount at the bank to that which will 
be first paid,—to a commercial credit 
or to paper representing an actual 
transaction in business between solvent 
concerns,—why should we not make 
paper of that character, with a ccrtain 
required percentage of coin reserve, 
the basis of security for its bank 
notes? Its use for this purpose would 
insure an elasticity in the note as a cir- 
culating medium, and the notes which 
would be issued by the bank in iimes 
of stress would automatically contract 
and be retired from circulation when 
the transaction creating the credit had 
been completed and the credit paid.” 


These principles, so clearly stated 


by Mr. Reynotps, respecting bank- 


note issues are entirely sound. It will 
be a great gain for American banking 
and American business generally when 
they are reduced to practice, through 
the instrumentality of a central bank 
or otherwise. 


REGARDING the method of con- 
trolling the bank, Mr. ReyNoxps 
proposed : 


“TI would provide for the supervision 
of this bank along lines somewhat simi- 
lar to those governing the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, or the Reichsbank, 
by the appointment of a general gov- 
ernmental supervising or overseeing 
board, the members of which should be 
appointed jointly by the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency. I would require that the 
appointment so made be approved or 
confirmed by the Senate, and I would 
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so arrange their terms of office that the 
majority of this board should not go 
out of office during any period of eight 
consecutive years,—thus providing 
against a change in the policy in the 
management of such a _ bank, even 
though we should have a ‘freak’ ad- 
ministration for two consecutive terms. 

“TI would have another board selected 
by the stockholders, the members of 
which would confer with the officers 
and this supervising board, but in or- 
der that the management of the bank 
might be entirely removed from pcli- 
tics, and to prevent the possibility of 
any syndicate gaining control of the 
bank, I would have the supervising 
board, after they had conferred with 
the board representing the stockhold- 
ers, vested with full power to appoint 
the directors and president of the 
bank to their respective positions for 
long periods of time, or for life, sub- 
ject, of course, to removal for incapa- 
bility or malfeasance in office. 

“Many believe that a provision in 
its charter which would provide that 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency be mem- 
bers of its board of directors would 
give the Government sufficient super- 
vision over a central bank. 

“This is only a matter of detail— 
important it is true—but still a matter 
of detail, since its charter could be 
such as to keep the bank free from 
political influence or intrigue. 

“The restriction regarding paper 
eligible for discount should be so se- 
vere that no paper representing a 
speculative transaction would be ad- 
missible. 

“When the United States bond- 
secured, national-bank-note circulation 
is retired, the central bank should have 
the exclusive right of note issue, but 
that would come about Jargely through 
a process of evolution which would not 
disturb business conditions. 

“The establishment of a bank along 
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these lines, with the details properly 
worked out and fully described in its 
charter would, with some slight modi- 
fications in our present National Bank 
Law, give us the desired relief.” 


Would not the method employed to 
remove the management of the bank 
from politics not have precisely a con- 
trary effect? It seems to us that a 
supervising board (vested with full 
power to appoint the directors and 
president of the bank) designated by 
the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency, would be much more likely 
to be swayed by political considera- 
tions than a board chosen by the stock- 
holders. By vesting the real manage- 
ment in a supervising board chosen by 
the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller, the cen- 
tral bank would be made, it appears to 
us, a political bank from the start. 

The plan of organization for the 
central bank as outlined by Mr. Rey- 
NoLps in his address seems probably 
as good as any that could be devised, 
and the proposed method of issuing 
notes is thoroughly sound. But we 
doubt whether the kind of manage- 
ment he suggests would be found satis- 
factory. 

We doubt the competency of the 
public officials named to select a super- 
vising board for the central bank. But 
were their competency established be- 
yond question, we should still see 
grave objections against lodging such 
power in the hands of the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Is this not really introducing a new 
principle into banking in this country 
—that of Government management in- 
stead of Government supervision? 

About the details of the central 
bank opinions will differ greatly. Mr. 
Reynotps has brought the subject into 
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prominence by his proposals, and the 
discussions that will follows are sure 
to be of interest and value. 


CLEARLY the vigorous campaign 

made by the advocates of a cen- 
tral bank is bearing fruit. We pointed 
out several years ago that, in our judg- 
ment, the higher financial authorities 
had determined upon pushing this plan 
through to success. Thus far they 
have encountered only a mild form of 
criticism, and no counter plan has been 
put forward. With the resources of 
the Treasury at command for carrying 
on the work of propagation, the central 
bank advocates certainly would seem 
to have clear sailing. 

When men of such wide banking ex- 
perience and sound judgment as Mr. 
Forean, Mr. Reynoutps and Mr. Ros- 
ERTs of Chicago, and Mr. Hepsurn of 
New York, unite in declaring in favor 
of a central bank, lesser banking and 
financial lights who have opposed the 
central bank may well wonder if after 
all they could have been mistaken. In 
practical ability and in_ theoretical 
knowledge of American banking and 
finance these gentlemen are in the fore- 
most ranks. Nor can we doubt that in 
favoring a central bank they are just 
as conscientious and as patriotic as are 
those who are opposed to the estab- 
lishment of such an institution. 

It is with extreme diffidence that 
Tue Bankers MaGazine_ dissents 
from the conclusions reached by those 
authorities who favor a central bank. 
Nevertheless, we are not yet persuaded 
that it is the best plan or the one most 
feasible from a_ political standpoint. 
True, at present there is nothing in 


‘sight worthy of being denominated an 


opposition party. But the resurrection 
of the party buried beneath the weight 
of Bryanism is not an impossibility. 
It may be that the central bank will 
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which its leaders have long waited. 

But aside from this, it is believed 
that even if the central bank scheme 
should succeed it will be found far less 
efficacious in the regulation of the cur- 
rency and banking of the country than 
its advocates suppose. However emi- 
nent in banking and finance the friends 
of such an institution may be, they are 
assuming a great deal in thinking that 
a central bank will be in the United 
States the beneficent and powerful in- 
strumentality that it is in Europe, and 
in Japan. Unless the conditions were 
similar, it would be unsafe from the 
experience of other countries to predi- 
cate the success of a central bank in 
the United States. 

Yet, while such an institution may 
not do all that its friends claim for it, 
it would undoubtedly be of very great 
help to our heterogenous banking sys- 
tem in times of financial stress. As 
we have said more than once, a central 
bank, properly organized and man- 
aged, would be a vast improvement 


It should be 


upon present conditions. 
able at least to avoid the suspension of 
cash payments and the breaking down 


to our periodic 


This would be 


of credit incident 
financial disturbances. 
an immense gain. 

We have contended for principles 
rather than for particular methods of 
applying them, and have not urged 
the adoption of any specific plan. But 
while it is still the belief of the Maca- 
ZINE that the central bank scheme is 
less practicable and less desirable than 
other means that might be devised for 
attaining the same end, if that is the 
only thing that can be had, it will be 
better than nothing. 

There was a time when the oppo- 
nents of a central bank might have 
effectually fought that proposition by 
uniting in support of something better. 
It begins to look as if that time had 


gone by. As Tue Bankers MaGazine 
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is not a political publication, it can 
not, of course, oppose a central bank 
from a political standpoint. We shall 
endeavor to secure in these pages a full 
discussion of the subject, presenting 
both sides of the question. 
of opinion from our readers are in- 
vited. 


Expressions 


T the recent annual convention of 

the American Bankers’ Associa- 

tion, President ReyNotps paid the fol- 

lowing just tribute to the excellent 
work done by the association: 

“The fact that this association has 
continued to show a steady growth, 
until it now numbers among its mem- 
bers nearly eleven thousand of the 
principal bankers of the United States, 
surely justifies the belief that some 
good is coming to the bankers of this 
country through these annual meet- 
ings. There are still a few bankers 
who, I regret to say, shrug their 
shoulders when the name of this asso- 
ciation is mentioned and who say that 
it does not accomplish anything of real 
value and that its meetings are nothing 
more or less than excuses for junkets. 

“Can any intelligent man who pos- 
sesses a knowledge of the science of 
human nature stand before this splen- 
did audience and look into its faces 
and then have the temerity to say that 
the coming together of you, gentlemen, 
from every section of the country, in 
social intercourse, for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences and for the con- 
sideration by you, as an organized 
body, of questions of vital interest to 
the banking fraternity, is only an ex- 
cuse for a junket? 

“That these assertions 
due to the fact that those uttering them 
do not know of the great work this 
association has done to promote a 
higher standard of banking and a bet- 
ter conception by the individual banker 
of his responsibilities and duties. They 


are made is 
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have not experienced the thrill of the 
pleasure given by the handshake of the 


friends meeting annually at these con- 
ventions; they are entirely unconscious 
of the fact that wide-awake bankers of 
the country wonder at their failure to 
accept the opportunities this associa- 
tion has taken to their very doors. 

“For twenty years I have been a 
regular attendant at these annual con- 
ventions, and I have seen hundreds of 
men, young and old, who began their 
experience in banking in small cities 
and country hamlets, grow in experi- 
ence, capacity and personality as a re- 
sult of the associations their attend- 
ance at these meetings has afforded 
them, until I see them located in all 
sections of the occupying 
many of the most responsible positions 
in banking the country affords.” 


country, 


To one who has_ observed the 
changes in banking sentiment in this 
country for the past twenty years the 
justness of these remarks is readily 
apparent. Banking opinion has im- 
proved to a very important extent, and 
this been brought 


about, in large part, by the activities 


improvement has 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 

It yet remains, however, for the as- 
sociation to spread a knowledge of 
banking and currency among the peo- 
ple, so that they may be able to dis- 
tinguish between a bond and a bank 
note, between an investment and a gold 
brick. This will be a vast undertak- 
ing, but the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation has now become a wealthy and 
powerful body and should not be de- 
terred from attacking the problem be- 
cause of its vastness. 
edly the proper agency for disseminat- 
ing among the people sound informa- 
tion respecting banking, the currency 
and investments. 


It is undoubt- 
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ANKING in New York seems to 
lack the organization that one 
would suppose to have developed out 
of such long preéminence as a banking 
and financial centre. There is hardly 
to be found a single financial institu- 
tion equipped for handling a particu- 
lar line of business, much less a common 
bureau of information to which one 
may resort for advice in procuring 
loans for large enterprises. If the 
enterprise is other than purely local, 
the difficulties of convincing the aver- 
age banker of its merits will be practi- 
cally ‘insuperable. This is not sur- 
prising, nor is it a matter for criticism. 
The bankers of this country, as a rule, 
have quite enough to do to keep them- 
selves informed of conditions in their 
own localities. They can hardly be 
expected to look far away from home 
for sources of increasing their busi- 
ness. 

Yet as New York continues to grow 
in financial importance, the need for 
specialization and adaptation to other 
than local requirements will become 
greater. The opportunities for en- 
larged profits without additional risks 
throughout the whole United States in- 
crease with the growth of wealth and 
population. To neglect these because 
of inadequate equipment would be a 
short-sighted policy upon the part of 
the banks at the chief financial cen- 
tres. 

With the completion of the Panama 
Canal, enterprise is bound to take a 
forward leap throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. Yet where in New York is a bank 
or agency of any kind possessing even 
a primary knowledge of conditions in 
those countries? 

The French, English and German 
banks are not quite so behindhand, and 
consequently they will be in a favor- 
able position to take advantage of con- 
ditions that would naturally inure to 
the benefit of the banks of the larger 
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financial centres of the United States 
were their machinery capable of doing 
the required work. 


OE of the amusing curiosities of 

American finance was thus 
brought to light by the President of 
the American Bankers’ Association in 
his recent annual address: 


“The rapid decline in the market 
value of United States two per cent. 
bonds owned by national banks and 
pledged to secure their circulating 
notes is a subject that is engaging the 
attention of the bankers of the country, 
now that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been empowered to sell a large 
issue of three per cent. bonds. If the 
new threes were to be issued at this 
time and could be used as security for 
circulation of national banks without 
an increase in the tax on notes secured 
by them, two per cent. bonds would 
undoubtedly sell below par; in which 
event the banks of the country would 
suffer still further financial loss and 
our bank notes be discredited. 

“T think bankers need not be fearful 
of this result, for our worthy Secretary 
of the Treasury is keenly alive to the 
necessity of maintaining a parity for 
the two per cent. bonds, and since he 
has the right under the law to issue 
one-year three per cent. certificates to 
the extent of two hundred million dol- 
lars, I am sure we can depend upon 
him not to put out any of the three per 
cent. bonds, the issue of which has just 
been authorized, until after the next 
meeting of Congress, when, I feel con- 
fident, the tax on circulating notes se- 
cured by three per cent. bonds will be 
increased sufficiently to insure a parity 
for the two per cent. bonds that are 
pledged by our banks as security for 
their circulating notes. 

“Thus the process of having the 


banks support United States bonds at 


a price much above their intrinsic value 
is to be reversed and the fictitious value 
of the large amount of outstanding 
twos is to be maintained by a discrimi- 
nation against bonds bearing a higher 
rate, which I think you will agree is 
far from scientific or satisfactory.” 

This means that the bonds bearing 
the higher rate of interest, and intrin- 
sically the more valuable, are to be dis- 
criminated against and made less 
“valuable” by being the more heavily 
taxed when used as a basis for circu- 
lating notes. We hardly know what 
better illustration could be given of 
the foolishness of our present policy 
with respect to bank circulation. One 
would think that the Government ought 
to favor the use of the three per cents. 
as security for bank circulation, since 
they are the more desirable from an 
investment standpoint. But having 
given the two per cents. a fictitious 
‘value, the Government in justice to the 
banks can hardly do otherwise than 
keep up the fiction. 

It is very mild to characterize this 
performance as being “far from scien- 
tific or satisfactory.” We think it 
might be characterized, without exag- 
geration, as stupid juggling with the 
public credit. 


COMPETITION of the trust com- 


panies with national banks has 


forced the last-named institutions to 
look with favor on an extension of their 
powers so as to include trust company 
functions. As was said by President 
ReYNOLpDs in his annual address at the 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association: 


“There should be a change in our 
present laws governing national banks, 
giving them greater powers to compete 
with State banks and thus encourage a 
growth in the number of banks in the 
national system under Federal control. 
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“National banks should be allowed 
to act as trustees and they should be 
given the right under a specific decla- 
ration of law to accept savings depos- 
its, but the savings deposits thus re- 
ceived should be segregated from their 
general deposits. Furthermore than 
this, the law should define definitely 
the character of investments the banks 
should carry against savings deposits, 
which investments should be segregated 
from the general assets of the bank, 
and in case of a failure of the bank the 
savings depositors should have a first 
lien upon the specific securities held in 
the savings department and in addition 
be general creditors. The published 
statements should show just the 
amount of savings deposited and se- 
curities held against same, and the 
savings deposits held by national 
banks should carry the same require- 
ments as to reserve and be subject to 
the same notice of withdrawal that is 
now required under the various State 
and savings-bank laws. If this were 
done and the laws in the various States 
were so changed as to require a State 
bank or trust company to segregate 
their savings deposits and securities in 
the same manner, with the same re- 
strictions, it would go far toward 
answering any arguments advanced in 
favor of the establishment in this 
country of a system of postal savings 
banks.” 

In contending for trust company 
powers, the national banks are simply 
taking the course that seems necessary 
to put them on an equality with trust 
companies in the struggle for business. 
But with these added powers the na- 
tional banks would be given some ad- 
vantage over the trust companies, 


being empowered to issue circulation - 


and to act as reserve agents for other 
national banks—privileges not  ac- 
corded to the trust companies. 

The suggestion for segregating the 
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savings deposits from the general de- 
posit accounts of the national banks, 
and investing them in specially-defined 
securities, seems a wise one. As Mr. 
Reynotps says, “if this were done it 
would go far toward answering any 
arguments advanced in favor of the 
establishment in this country of a sys- 
stem of postal savings banks.” 


POPULAR education upon banking 

and currency must precede the 
enactment of wise laws relating to 
these matters. This fact was empha- 


sized by Mr. JosepH T. Tapert, 
Chairman of the Chicago Clearing- 
House Association, in the address of 
welcome which he delivered to the con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ As- 


sociation. He said: 

“There is just one central thought 
which I wish to impress upon you, and 
it is neither about Chicago nor her 
banks. It is this: The most impor- 
tant work to which this association can 
presently devote itself lies in influenc- 
ing and in shaping State and national 
legislation along the lines of sound 
economic laws; I mean those which 
embody correct principles and which 
will promote sound banking. We have 
been sailing for a long time through 
financial fog, and while in some quar- 
ters the sky seems to be clearing, the 
harbor of popular soundness on finan- 
cial subjects unhappily is not in sight; 
nor can we yet discern the shore line of 
terra firma in our monetary system.” 

Mr. Tarsert then referred to the 
work done by the association in oppos- 
ing the free-silver delusion, and then 
said: 

“Just so it will be necessary to edu- 
cate the people and probably as much 
time will be required in which to do it, 
concerning other menaces and weak- 
nesses in our financial system. But 
when this has been done and the people 
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fully apprehend the dangers to which 
they are needlessly exposed and when 
they realize that the remedy is in their 
own hands there can be no question but 
that their verdict will be equally con- 
clusive. I refer, of course, to our de- 
fective currency system; and, I may 
fairly say, to the alarming tendency 
towards unsound and dangerous State 
banking laws. We have reason to hope 
for good results in the way of popular 
education from the work of the Mone- 
tary Commission of the House and 
Senate. There is also reason to believe 
that the Currency Commission have un- 
dertaken their work seriously and in 
good faith, and that they are doing it 
thoroughly. When their report is made 
it is expected to embrace broad and 
comprehensive measures of reform. 
However, it is not out of place to point 
out to you and to emphasize the fact 
that sound and correct, instead of arti- 
ficial and political, legislation in our 
finances is imperative, and infinitely. 
more important than the tariff or any 
other issue that has been before us in 
recent years. It is discreditable, not to 
say disgraceful, that we have not a 
currency system that will meet every 
legitimate need of business. There are 
no valid reasons why we have not such 
a system. After recent experience fail- 
ure to perfect the currency and place 
it upon a basis as sound as that of any 
other country in the world would be a 
national shame. The Currency Com- 
mission no doubt will report a wise and 
but 
when it comes to framing and enacting 


safe solution of our _ problems, 


laws based upon their recommendation 


they will need the support, not only of 
bankers, but of the business interests of 
the whole country and most of all the 
influence of the press to stimulate Con- 


gress to action.” 
The report made by the Monetary 
result in a 


Commission will more 


thorough discussion of banking and 
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currency than has _ taken 
place in a generation. This discussion 
can not fail to have a beneficial effect 
in educating the business interests of 
the country so that they may come to 
see the desirabliity of the sound and 
correct legislation which Mr. Tasert 
justly declared to be  imperatively 
needed. 


problems 


BORROWING on American finance 

bills in the London market con- 
tiues to be a leading feature of these 
stirring times in the financial world. 
Probably these borrowings will be 
largely reduced by the exports of 
grain and cotton during the fall and 
early winter. Certainly they will be 
unless the present speculative move- 
ment should continue to grow. 

This remarkable outburst of specu- 
lation, following so soon after the 
crisis of 1907, illustrates afresh the 
American disposition to push ahead at 
the earliest opportunity. For the spec- 
ulation is merely a reflex of the pros- 
perity brought about by the big crops 
and the favorable condition of trade 
and industry. 

While it can hardly be expected that 
the course of the present cycle of pros- 
perity can differ materially in its his- 
tory from those that have preceded it, 
several years may elapse before the 
culmination comes. 

The steady gait at which commerce 
and_ industry along in most 
other countries fails to satisfy the am- 
bition of the American business man. 
“Wisely and slow” is a maxim that 
does not appeal to him. By running 
fast he may stumble, yet he prefers to 
take his chances of being able to get on 
his feet quickly rather than to plod 
along slowly and surely. Evidently 
he thinks, “Small have continual plod- 
ders ever won.” 

Very good sermons might be 
preached on this somewhat flighty dis- 


move 
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position betrayed by the directors of 
American business’ enterprise. But, 
alas! all the brilliant arguments 
brought forward in condemnation of 
this style of doing business would be 
put to naught by the results achieved. 
As Dr. Johnson declared, all the argu- 
ments prove that man’s destiny is con- 
trolled by Fate, but all experience 
proves the contrary. All the counsels 
of prudence condemn the feverish rush 
of business and speculation periodical- 
ly witnessed in the United States. But 
the statistics of increase in wealth set 
these counsels at naught. 

So the conservatively disposed can 
only look on in wonder if not in appro- 
bation, knowing that at least when the 
game has run its course they can have 
the supreme satisfaction of saying, “I 
told you so.” 


G PEAKER CANNON seems to be 
greatly perturbed by the criticisms 
of his action in removing Mr. Fow er 
from the chairmanship of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House. 
In a public address recently he defend- 
ed his course on the ground that Mr. 
Fow er refused to report the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill, a measure supported by 
the Republican party leaders. Of 
course, Speaker CaNNoNn is totally un- 
able to comprehend the position of any 
man who stands for sound principles in- 
stead of imagined political expediency. 
He evidently fails to understand that 
had Mr. Fow.er, as chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
made a favorable report on the Ald- 
rich-Vreeland bill he would have com- 
pletely belied all the professions he 
had ever made in behalf of sound bank- 
ing and currency legislation and would 
have received the condemnation of 
every one who has given that subject 
serious study. 
Speaker Cannon 


found in Mr. 


Fow er an obstacle to unsound bank- 
ing and currency legislation, and to the 
enactment of measures designed as “po-, 
litical bluffs.” He therefore removed 
him, to make a place for a man pre- 
sumably more pliant. 

But the sentiment in favor of intelli- 
gent banking legislation is growing. 
There are Republicans who believe that 
the greatest obstacle to its progress is 
Speaker Cannon, and unless the 
Speaker heeds this sentiment he may 
find himself called on to do a whole 
lot more of explaining. 


AS the time approaches for the mu- 
tual savings banks of New York 
and other Eastern States to declare 
their semi-annual dividends, the ques- 
tion arises as to the propriety of a re- 
duction in the dividends heretofore 
paid by many of these institutions. 

For some years past there has been 
a marked decline in the per cent. of 
surplus of the New York savings 
banks, computed on the market value 
of the securities held. This may be of 
no immediate practical importance, 
since the solvency of the banks is not 
likely to be tested by a panic for at 
least a long time to come. Neverthe- 
less a lessening of the margin between 
resources and liabilities would seem to 
indicate a departure from the conservy- 
ative policy which has generally char- 
acterized the management of the East- 
ern mutual institutions. 

The higher rate of interest paid by 
some of the savings banks undoubtedly 
attracts to them a great deal of money 
other than savings deposits. If a sav- 
ings bank pays four per cent. while a 
commercial bank or trust company pays 
three per cent. or less, the temptation 
to use the savings institutions by classes 
for whom they were never designed be- 
comes very great. 


No other class of financial institu- 
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tions in this country has reached so 
high a standard of safety as the mu- 
tual savings banks. No doubt that 
standard will be fully maintained, but 
the condition of the security markets 
now and those that may arise hereafter 
would seem to indicate that prudence 
may require a lowering of the dividend 
rate by a number of the mutual savings 
institutions. At least the time is op- 
portune for a serious consideration of 
the subject by savings bank trustees. 


ATTENTION is invited to an arti- 
cle on “Mathematics of Income 
Computations,” by Mr. EpcGar Van 
DevsEN, appearing in the Investment 
Department of this number of THE 
Bankers MaGazine. It contains some 
fresh and original ideas on the matter 
treated of that will, we are sure, be 
found of practical interest to both in- 
stitutional and private investors. 

It is expected that a number of arti- 
cles will follow on various phases of in- 
vestment by the same writer, whose 
work has heretofore appeared in Tue 
Bankers MaGazine, the last being a 
brief discussion of an unfamiliar fea- 
ture of municipal bonds in the October 
number. 


ONTINGENT accounts were inter- 

estingly treated of in the address 

of Mr. James B. Forean, president of 

the First National Bank of Chicago, at 
the bankers’ convention. He said: 


“There is a matter on which a differ- 
ence of opinion has for some years 
existed between the Comptroller’s de- 
partment and some of the most con- 
servatively managed banks in the sys- 
tem. While it may not be considered 
germane to my subject, I should like, 
if I do not weary you, to discuss it now. 
I refer to the contingent account not 
shown in the published statement. Like 
many other banking practices, sound 
when kept within reasonable limits, it is 
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susceptible of abuse and may be made 
the means of misrepresenting a bank’s 
true condition. When built up beyond 
reasonable limits and its existence is 
only known to the officers, directors and 
a few favored stockholders, great in- 
justice may result. Outside sharehold- 
ers, ignorant of the true book value of 
their stock and of its real earning pow- 
er, might be induced to sell it to inside 
parties at much less than its actual 
value. This, however, would be a mis- 
demeanor on the part of the officers and 
directors and could be controlled by the 
criminal code as other frauds are. The 
injury would, however, be confined to 
the deceived shareholders. No harm 
could come to depositors from a bank 
being stronger than its statement dis- 
closes. In the interest of the bank 
itself as an institution, as well as in the 
interest of the stockholders who own it, 
a reasonable contingent fund is desira- 
ble and generally necessary. 

“Such a fund furnishes a_ reserve 
strength to protect a bank’s resources 
against contingencies of which there are 
plenty. In exceptionally prosperous 
years when profits are large provision 
should be made for possible losses in 
lean years. Thus a bank’s earning pow- 
ers can be steadied and sudden or vio- 
lent changes in the book value of its 
stock prevented, much to the benefit of 
the stockholders. For example, the 
year 1908 was one of abnormally large 
banking profits, while so far this year, 
owing to the low rates prevailing for 
money, profits have been abnormally 
small. Last year therefore it was pos- 
sible to make liberal allowance for 
losses, and in view of the panic, just 
then passed, it was good banking that 
this should have been very generally 
done. This year there has been no mar- 
gin of profit on current business out of 
which after paying dividends the usual 
necessary provision for losses ca be 
made. 

“At the close of 1908 it might have 
been impracticable to specifically ap- 
ply the amount then appropriated, while 
in view of general business conditions 
and their effect on the bank’s customers 
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the directors had good reason to antici- 
pate considerable loss on current loans, 
and when they had thus cause to expect 
it who will say that it was anything 
short of their duty to provide for it. 
It is neither necessary nor advisable 
that whenever loss is threatened on the 
accounts of certain customers still ac- 
tively doing business a portion of their 
current loans should be charged off as 
if loss on them had already occurred. 
Such an appropriation should be made 
as in the judgment of the directors 
seems necessary, charging it to profit 
and loss account and crediting it to con- 
tingent account, where it can remain 
until the anticipated losses materialize, 
which they generally do. Such appro- 
priations should, of course, be regularly 
shown in the statement of profit and 
loss account rendered to the Comp- 
troller, and the contingent fund should 
be kept in the general ledger open to 
the investigation of examiners. In my 


judgment no sound, conservatively man- 
aged bank can afford to be without such 
a fund. It protects the new shareholder 


who invests in the stock at the market 


price, based on the bank’s published 


statements, against fluctuating values of 
its resources in consequence of losses 
having to be provided for on loans or 
other assets in existence at the time he 
makes the investment, and I think he is 
entitled to such protection. Further, it 
has a most beneficial effect on the man- 
agement to feel that the bank is run- 
ning ahead, instead of lagging behind 
in the procession. 

“The Comptroller’s department will 
doubtless agree with all I have thus far 
said on this subject, but will ask why 
the contingent fund should not be 
shown in the published statements as 
undivided profits are? It will claim 
that the public and the shareholders are 
entitled to know the actual condition 
of the bank, which they cannot do if 
there are hidden profits not slown in 
the statements. My answer is that 
there are or should be no hidden profits. 
The contingent fund represents an 
amount which the directors have deemed 
it necessary to deduct from the profits 
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and set aside to provide for anticipated 
losses in current loans in order to main- 
tain their integrity. While, therefore, 
the ledger and balance book will show 
the fund in a special account, when a 
statement of the bank is published the 
amount of it can quite properly be ap- 
plied where it belongs. It should be 
deducted from the current loans, reduc- 
ing the amount of them as published to 
the realizable value placed on them by 
the directors. 

“The main thing looked for by the 
public from governmental supervision is 
reasonable assurance that bank state- 
ments, which are mere figures after all, 
can be relied on. In view of this and 
of the natural desire on the part of 
bank management to make the best 
showing possible in their published 
statements, and the general tendency 
being decidedly along this line, it would 
be a wholesome policy on the part of 
the Comptroller to encourage if not to 
require the maintenance by the banks 
of a reasonable contingent fund. It 
would lead to the keeping of an anchor 
to the windward for the benefit of all 
concerned. It would certainly be an 
improvement on the present erroneous 
practice, against which no exception 
seems to be taken. I refer to the very 
general practice followed by the banks 
of overstating their accumulated profits 
by including in them discount on time 
loans collected in advance. All notes 
discounted up to the date of the state- 
ment appear in it at their face value, 
while their real value is the price at 
which they are purchased, that is, they 
are subject to the rate of discount re- 
ceived on them from the time the state- 
ment is made to the various dates of 
their maturities. How would a banker 
regard a customer’s statement if he 
learned that in taking inventory of 
stock on hand the customer had added 
the selling profit to the cost price, thus 
‘counting his chickens before they are 
hatched,’ and yet in bank statements 
this is the common rule to which cor- 
rectly made statements are the rare ex- 
ceptions. 

“The objects being the maintenance of 
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the integrity of the assets and the ad- 
justment of profits and losses one year 
with another, so that the growth of the 
surplus may be solid as well as steady 
and uninterrupted, the publication of 
the fluctuating amount of the contingent 
fund would only confuse the public, 
hurt the bank and nullify all the benefit 
to be derived from it. Rather than 
show it in the published statement it 
had better remain in profit and loss ac- 
count as part of which, if shown, it 
would erroneously continue to be reck- 
oned. A short statement by each bank 
to the effect that proper provision has 
been made for all known or anticipated 
losses and that loans are shown in the 
published statement at what is believed 
to be their estimated realizable value 
would be more satisfactory to the pub- 
lic and more easily understood by it.” 

No doubt the keeping of such a fund 
would contribute to increased banking 
strength, which alone would appear to 
be a sufficient justification for its crea- 
tion and maintenance. 

Many banks in their published state- 
ments do not include their real estate at 
anything near its true market value. 
We believe that the Bank of England 
does not include its valuable banking 
property in the City of London in its 
published statements. 

While “‘real estate, furniture and fix- 
tures” is a valuable item when a bank 
comes to liquidate and go out of busi- 
ness, it is not worth much as an evi- 
dence of the ability of a bank to meet 
current obligations. 

The contingent account, if not pub- 
lished, would be a form of deception; 
but it is a kind of deception which 
would prove highly agreeable to most 
bank depositors—to find their bank 
considerably stronger than its pub- 
lished statements revealed. 


ERY definite statements as to the 
work of the Comptroller’s office 
in supervising the national banks was 
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made by Comptroller Murray in his 
address delivered at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

For years the supervision exercised 
over the national banks has been se- 
Mr. Murray took 
practical steps ascertaining the 
basis for such criticism. He found out 
by writing to the officers of national 
banks that the examiners in many cases 
were doing their work superficially. As 
the Comptroller describes the situation: 


verely criticised. 
for 


“There has always been a great deal 
of criticism of the national bank ex- 
aminers, and perhaps there always will 
be. Some of it is just; much of it is 
very unjust. When I became Comp- 
troller, I determined to find out exactly 
how the bank examiners did their work, 
and there seemed no better way than to 
ask the bankers themselves. A _ letter 
was sent to the president of each na- 
tional bank, asking how the examiners 
were doing their work; whether or not 
it was being well done; and whether the 
examiners took time enough to go into 
the details of the bank as the law con- 
templates; and asking them, in a gen- 
eral way, to point out every defect in 
bank examinations. 

“About 2,000 bank officers severely 
criticised the manner in which bank ex- 
aminations were made, and offered sug- 
gestions for improvement. Such a per- 
centage of criticism showed something 
radically and fundamentally wrong. 
Some of the remedies suggested were 
excellent; some were impossible. But 
one important fact was established be- 
yond any question—there was room for 
great improvement in the work. 

“The careful reading of the letters of 
criticism put the Comptroller’s office in 
possession of specific and reliable in- 
formation as to just how the work was 
being done. About forty of the ex- 
aminers were then called to Washing- 
ton for a conference. At this confer- 
ence they were told, in language as 
plain as could be used, that some of 
them did excellent work, that some of 
them gave fair service, that some of 
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them were incompetent and their work 
both a farce and a fraud. 

“This conference developed clearly the 
need of closer codperation between the 
bank examiners themselves, as well as 
between the bank examiners and the 
Comptroller's Office. Examiners had 
gone on for years, working in the same 
district, conferring with nobody, each 
following his own methods of examina- 
tion, often faulty and crude, and know- 
ing nothing of a borower’s standing and 
little of the value of securities, except 
what they learned in the. banks in dis- 
tricts to which they were assigned. An 
examiner cannot make a reliable esti- 
mate of the value of the assets which 
he finds, unless he has a broader basis 
of information than he will be able to 
get by going around and examining 
only certain banks, and none other. 
The service was therefore reorganized 
on a new basis. The country was di- 
vided into eleven districts; some one of 
the very best examiners in the service 
was named as chairman of each dis- 
trict; and the examiners assigned to 
each district were required to attend a 
joint meeting in their district at least 
twice a year. 

“These district meetings of examiners 
are now not only clearing houses for the 
exchange of information on credits, but 
the examiners attending discuss many 
matters of mutual interest, such as bet- 
ter methods for doing their work; the 
adoption of new forms and _ blanks; 
good and bad banking practices; good 
and bad bankers. They return to their 
work better equipped for effective ser- 
vice. 


“At these meetings, éach examiner 
brings to the chairman of his district a 
report on every bank which he consid- 
ers in an unsatisfactory condition, and 
discusses in the meeting the condition 
of the bank, and why he regards it as 


unsatisfactory. From all these reports 
of the individual examiners, the chair- 
man makes up a final report for the 
Comptroller, and sends a copy of his 
report to each of the other chairmen for 
their information and for the informa- 
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tion of the examiners in the other dis- 
tricts. 

“The meetings already held have been 
most successful. The information sub- 
mitted in the reports by the chairman 
form the basis upon which a credit bu- 
reau is now being built up in the Comp- 
troller’s Office. A copy of the report 
of each chairman has been sent to each 
of the other chairmen, and as the re- 
ports are available for the examiners 
assigned to the different districts, it is 
now possible for any examiner who is 
interested in any particular line of 
credit, or in any securities, to write to 
the chairman of the district to which he 
is assigned, and find out what the other 
ten chairmen know about the particular 
subject of his inquiry.” 

But the Comptroller did not stop 
with these improvements in administra- 
tive details. He found that there was 
complaint of partiality in making ex- 
aminations, owing to the fact that some 
of the examiners were stockholders in 
the banks or that they were under ob- 
Upon these 


ligations as_ borrowers. 


matters he said: 


“One of the first things to which I 
gave attention was the relation of the 
bank examiners to the banks. I can 
think of nothing more indefensible or 
fatal to any sound system of bank ex- 
amination than to have men examining 
banks who are themselves stockholders 
in or borrowers from these banks. An 
investigation of this matter showed that 
some of the bank examiners were stock- 
holders, many of them were borrowers; 
some of them were officers in corpora- 
tions which borrowed money from the 
banks which they were themselves ex- 
amining; others were officers or direc- 
tors of national banks; and some were 
officers or directors of State banks. 

“No one can defend such a situation 
as that. A national bank examiner 
ought never to borrow a dollar from 
any national bank, nor own a share of 
stock in one. A bank examiner who 
does his full duty is engaged in busi- 
ness sufficiently important and responsi- 
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ble to require his best and undivided at- 
tention to the work at all times. 

“Every national bank examiner, there- 
fore, who was either a borrower or a 
stockholder in any national bank, or en- 
gaged in any other business than that 
of examining banks, was required to 
dispose of all the stock held in national 
banks; to resign as an officer or director 
of business corporations; to at once pay 
any loans which he might have in na- 
tional banks; to agree in writing that 
hereafter, while a national bank ex- 
aminer, he would not borrow, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, from any national 
bank; that he would not acquire stock 
in any national bank, either directly or 
indirectly; that he would not accept 
public office of any kind or nature 
whatsoever, and that he would not be- 
come an officer of any corporation. 

“For forty-five years the Comptrol- 
ler’s Office has been receiving letters 
from banks which had been criticised, 
stating that the examiner’s report on 
which the letter of criticism was based 
was unfair; and the reason given was 
that the examiner making the criticism 
was a stockholder in or borrower from 
a rival bank. Since the recent order 
was issued, no such letter has been re- 
ceived, and none ever will be as long as 
that order stands. 

“For the first time, therefore, since the 
National Bank Act went into effect, 
forty-six years ago, there is not an ex- 
aminer in the service to-day who owes 
a national bank a dollar; there is not 
an examiner in the service who owns a 
share of stock in any one of the seven 
thousand national banks; there is not 
an examiner in the service who is an 
officer or director of any corporation 
which borrows a dollar from any na- 
tional bank; there is not an examiner 
engaged in any business except examin- 
ing banks; and there is not a man in 
the service who is not giving his best 
energy, his best thought, and his un- 
divided attention to his work.” 


In addition to these measures taken 
for bettering the supervision of the na- 
tional banks, the Comptroller has re- 
quired an oath of office to be taken by 
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each examiner, and the examiners must 
also furnish a bond in the sum of $20,- 
000 for the faithful performance of 
their duties. 

The Comptroller has also arranged 
for codperation between his office and 
the offices of the supervisors of banks in 
the various States, as well as among 
the examiners of national banks, clear- 
ing-house examiners and State examin- 
ers. Where State banks and trust com- 
panies are closely allied with national 
banks, he has endeavored to secure 
joint examination of the national and 
State institution. By having the ex- 
aminations made at the same time it is 
hoped that any manipulation of cash or 
securities will be prevented. 


IRECTORS of banks have been 

advised and criticised so much of 

late that they may well begin to feel 

somewhat sensitive. Speaking on the 

subject of directoral control, the Comp- 
troller said: 


“T come now to the question-of direc- 
toral control, and I approach it with no 
inclination to controversy. 

“The director of a bank who poses be- 
fore the people as the trusted custodian 
of their funds, and who is using his 
trusteeship for the purpose solely of 
personal gain, who is recklessly specu- 
lating with the people’s money by bor- 
rowing unwarranted sums upon insuffi- 
cient security, is the greatest menace to 
the safety of the banking system to-day. 
The elimination of this type of director 
from the control of banking institutions 
and the fostering of a keener sense of 
responsibility among a certain class of 
bank directors of the duties of their 
high office is being attempted by me 
through all the means at my command. 

“No matter how effective a law the 
Comptroller may have at his disposal; 
no matter how efficient the bank exam- 
inations may be, in the last analysis the 
internal management of the bank makes 
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for either success or failure. The three 
forces, good examination, strict enforce- 
ment of the law, and directoral control, 
are absolutely essential; but the most 
important of all is the directoral con- 
trol. As every Comptroller takes an 
oath of office to see that the national 
banking law is enforced, it seems not 
only my official duty, but that I am 
bound morally, to make an effort to 
bring home to the management of every 
bank, where it is either careless or in- 
efficient, a due sense of its legal and 
moral responsibility to its depositors. 
When the Government gives to a body 
of men a charter which authorizes them 
to receive other people’s money, and at 
the same time the law fixes upon a Gov- 
ernment official the duty of supervising 
these corporations, he is doing no more 
than the law requires of him when he 
inquires of the directors how they are 
performing the duties which they take 
an oath to perform. 

“The reasons for my determination to 
make an effort to stimulate directoral 
control were two: First, a National 
Commission is now making a study of 
the entire banking situation in this 
country. And as in the present bank- 
ing law the duties of directors are not 
specifically set out, it seemed well to 
ascertain definitely just how the seven 
thousand banking corporations char- 
tered by the Government are internally 
managed by the board of directors; so 
that, if, in the new law, it seems wise 
for Congress to specify in detail what 
the duties of directors shall be, it will 
have the statistics as to just how the 
banks are managed at the present time. 
And, secondly, I desired to find out 
just how the banks are managed so that, 
with no additional legislation at all, bad 
conditions may be remedied by good, 
effective administration. And I have 
found such a remedy. I now know ex- 
actly how every bank in the country is 
managed, and the few badly managed 
ones will be examined hereafter four 
times a year, and in the presence of the 
directors. And in the banks where the 
management is either careless or not up 
to a fair standard, the directors will be 
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asked to adopt such rules for the in- 
ternal management of the bank as will 
remedy for all time all ground for just 
criticism, either from the Comptroller 
or from anybody else. 

“And I can say to you now that I 
firmly believe that before the end of 
this year every single bank will comply 
with this reasonable request. The re- 
sult will be that within a few months 
there will be on file in the Comptrol- 
ler’s Office a letter from the boards of 
directors of every bank whose internal 
management is subject to any criticism, 
agreeing to meet all reasonable requests 
of the Comptroller’s Office; and fur- 
ther agreeing that the internal manage- 
ment of the bank, in the future, will be 
vigorous, effective, constant, and watch- 
ful. 

“I assumed the active control of the 
Comptroller’s Office just a year ago, 
and during the year an investigation 
has been made as to the management 
and condition of every one of the seven 
thousand national banks. I have gone 
over the reports of the examiners of 
every bank, as well as the answers made 
by the directors to the questions put to 
them,-and I can say to you this morn- 
ing that for honesty of purpose, for 
painstaking devotion to the heavy 
duties and responsibilities placed upon 
them, for keen business ability and de- 
votion to the interests of the nearly six 
million depositors, for the wise han- 
dling of the assets of the banks, in 
round numbers nearly ten billions of 
dollars, the officers and directors of 
these seven thousand national banks as 
a whole have no superiors in any cor- 
poration in the world. And it is in 
hearty codperation and accord with 
these officers that I desire to work, to 
correct every condition which we may 
find that is not up to a reasonable 
standard.” 


This strong tribute to the general 
efficiency of the management of the na- 
tional banks is a well-deserved compli- 
ment to these institutions from a man 


who has the best possible means of 
knowing their condition. 
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The work of the Comptroller’s office 
in supervising the national banks of 
the United States is one of vital con- 
cern to the banks and to the people. 
Some bankers have not approved all 
that Comptroller Murray has done in 
his efforts to make supervision more 
effective. Whatever valid criticism of 
his methods may be made, we can not 
doubt that upon the whole the measures 
put into effect by him will show prac- 
tical results in getting better work from 
the examiners and in awakening direc- 
tors to a proper sense of their duties 
wherever necessary. 


ITH the multiplication of banks, 

new figures spring up. One of 
these was referred to as follows by 
Comptroller Murray in his Chicago 
address: 


Comptroller of the Cur- 


“Every 
rency takes a natural pride in seeing 
the banks grow in number, in strength, 


and in popularity. I believe in the ex- 
pansion of the system, but I believe 
that that expansion should be along 
normal, safe and conservative lines. I 
do not believe in the organization of a 
bank in a community where there is no 
good reason for its existence. I do not 
believe in the organization of banks in 
communities where the business that 
would naturally come to the bank is in- 
sufficient to warrant success; nor do I 
believe in the organization of any bank 
in a community where the board of di- 
rectors will not be composed of men of 
business ability equal to the best to be 
found in that community. 

“If we are to have a great system of 
banks, sound, well-managed and pros- 
perous, the greatest attention and 
scrutiny must be exercised before the 
Government issues a charter. In the 
national system we want banks organ- 
ized in places where the demand is 
spontaneous and originates with the 
people living in the place who feel an 
actual need of banking facilities. I do 
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not believe in the organization of banks 
by promoters who go about the country, 
calling public meetings, and by meth- 
ods of advertising characteristic of the 
circus, endeavor to arouse enthusiasm 
for the organization of a bank. 

“In some cases the promoter is satis- 
fied to organize a bank for a fee of five 
to ten dollars on each share of stock, 
while in others he is contented with a 
commission of from three to six per 
cent. on the capital stock and surplus 
fund. In other cases he expresses a 
willingness to organize a bank with the 
understanding that he is to be elected 
to office, receive a salary, and be 
given the privilege of having a com- 
pany in which he is interested, loan the 
funds of the bank on a commission 
basis. There is still another type of 
promoter who makes a business of or- 
ganizing banks for the sole purpose of 
having his company supply furniture 
and fixtures. And in some cases pro- 
moters have charged the bank more for 
organization expenses than its net earn- 
ings would amount to in five years, even 
if it should not lose a dollar in bad 
debts. 

“The Comptroller’s Office knows every 
bank promoter now operating and has 
a special report on file concerning him. 
It has full information as to the meth- 
ods used, not only as a general rule, but 
in each particular bank. It has a fair- 
ly good file of the alluring advertise- 
ments and the hand-bills which they 
have spread broadcast in the places 
where banks have been promoted. 

“As soon as an application comes to 
the office for the establishment of a 
bank, if it bears any of the ear-marks 
of the application of a promoter, al- 
though his name may not appear upon 
it, a letter is written to every man 
signing the application, raising these 
questions: First, did the idea of the or- 
ganization of the bank originate with 
the people of the community themselves, 
and is it the outgrowth of a necessity 
for banking facilities, or is it the plan 
of a bank promoter; and, secondly, if 
the bank is established, will the busi- 
ness which will naturally flow to it be 
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of such volume and character as to rea- 
sonably insure success? 

“The answers to these letters, in a 
great many instances, are that the or- 
ganization of a bank was entirely the 
idea of outsiders who came there for 
the purpose of organizing, and that 
they signed the application with very 
little consideration as to the probable 
outcome of the venture. In these cases, 
the promoters are asked to make a de- 
posit of a sufficient amount of money 
to cover the expenses of a competent 
examiner from my office to go to the 
community and make an honest and 
thorough investigation of the whole 


situation; and if his report is to the 
effect that there is no necessity for its 
reorganization, no field for the bank, 
no reasonable chance for its success, the 
application is promptly disapproved.” 


The organization of a bank solely 
with a view to the sale of furniture and 
fixtures is certainly a novel and brilliant 
idea. It appears cruel for the Comp- 
troller to suppress the genius who con- 
ceived of anything so original. 


N interesting interview on the cen- 
tral bank proposal was recently 
given to a correspondent of “The New 
York Times” by Hon. Georce E. Ros- 
ERTS, former Director of the Mint, and 
now president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago: 


“I believe thoroughly in the central 
bank idea,” said Mr. Roberts, “and I 
think it will be adopted, or else we will 
have no financial legislation for a long 
time to come. Congress has gone so far 
as to appoint a Monetary Commission. 
There is a disposition to follow the re- 
port of that commission. If that report 
is turned down, it will be difficult to get 
Congress to give any more attention to 
the subject, at least for the present. 

“When we come to look over the situa- 
tion we find that there are only two real 
practical plans for currency reform. 
There are subdivisions of these plans 
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and variations of them, but so far as the 
general principle is concerned there are 
only two methods proposed by which to 
secure the reform in our currency and 
banking system, which everybody agrees 
to be so necessary. 

“In the first place there is what may 
be called the Fowler scheme. The diffi- 
culty in this scheme lies in the fact 
that we have many more banks outside 
of the national system than in it. The 
result would be that these bank notes 
would go into the vaults of the State 
banks and trust companies and there 
would be an unfortunate and possibly 
dangerous expansion of credit. This is 
the one weakness of the Fowler system 
which it is difficult to cure unless we can 
bring all the banks under one control.” 

“Ts there not danger, however, that the 
central bank may reduce all the individ- 
ual banks of the country to the condi- 
tion of mere branches?” Mr. Roberts 
was asked. 

“T do not see that that is at all likely, 
or even possible,” he said. “The na- 
tional banks as at present organized 
would not surrender any of their inde- 
pendence. The function of the central 
bank would be merely to supply the 
necessary currency for the demands of 
trade, and it would have no supervision 
over the individual banks, except so far 
as was necessary to safeguard that cur- 
rency. In point of fact, according to 
my view, the result of the establishment 
of a central bank would be merely to 
combine and coordinate the strength of 
the individual banks. It would enable 
them to get the benefit of the combina- 
tion of capital and resources and the 
business community would be the in- 
evitable gainer.” 

“How would you keep the bank out 
of the control of selfish interests?’’ was 
asked. 

“In the first place, I think I would 
distribute the stock among the national 
banks and compel them to hold on to 
it,’ Mr. Roberts said. “I advocated that 
plan a long while ago, and since that it 
has been taken up by Mr. Ridgely, in 
his report as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and by other financiers. It would 
prevent a concentration of the stock in 
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the hands of any one bank. All would 
have an interest in the welfare of the 
central bank, and the result, I think, 
would be to knit the banks together.” 

“Would you give the Government ab- 
solute control of the central bank?” 

“Not exactly. That is to say, I would 
allow the banks, as stockholders, to run 
the central bank so far as the daily 
management is concerned. I would give 
to the Government the creation of a 
supervisory board with a right to vote 
on all matters involving public policy 
or the safe conduct of the bank. The 
board of control, or supervisory board, 
might be made up, for instance, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Treasurer 
of the United States, and possibly two 
outside persons with banking experience 
selected by the President of the United 
States.” 

“What would you do with the green- 
back and the national bank note?” 

“Nothing at all for the present. Any 
system we adopt must be grafted on to 
that which we have now. Senator Ald- 
rich and the late Senator Allison had 
the right idea. They set the wheels in 
motion which are rapidly turning the 
silver certificate and the greenback into 
subsidiary currency. The denomina- 
tions are becoming smaller and smaller, 
and it will not be long before it will be 
a hard thing to find a silver certificate 
representing above $2. 

“In the same way the greenbacks are 
being pushed into denominations of $10 
and less, so that for all practical pur- 
poses now the silver certificates and the 
greenback are both absorbed in retail 
trade so completely that they have 
ceased to be a serious menace to our 
financial system.” 

“What, then, would become of the 
gold certificates?” 

“Their place would gradually be 
taken by the currency of the central 
bank. The coin they represent would 
go into the vaults of that bank and be- 
come the permanent gold reserve. 

“This would leave the central bank 
in a position to issue extra notes based 
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on commercial paper, and this would 
furnish the elasticity which we now need 
so much to furnish money during crop- 
moving times and to call it in when the 
unusual demand ceases.” 


This objection against the use of 
bank notes as reserves of the State 
banks and trust companies is an im- 
portant one, but would not the notes of 
the central bank be liable to this misuse 
just the same as would the notes of in- 
dividual national banks? It is, of 
course, possible that through exercise of 
the discount rate the central bank might 
be able to keep the volume of its notes 
down below what the national banks 
might issue, but we can not see much 
difference in principle between using 
the notes of the individual banks and 


those of a central bank as reserves by 
the State banks and trust companies. 
As Mr. Roserts justly implies, the ex- 
istence of so many of these institutions 


makes the banking reform problem a 
difficult one. 

We believe it was the hope of Mr. 
Fow er that if his measure had become 
a law, it would have brought most of 
the State banks and trust companies into 
the national banking system. 

Had Congress given any thought to 
adapting the national banking system 
to the tremendous growth of the coun- 
try’s business, the State banks and trust 
companies would never have grown to 
their present proportions. 


LREADY there are indications that 
‘the central bank advocates will 
not have things all their own way. Mr. 
Fowter, the former Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House, recently sent the following 
letter to Mr. Atpricu, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate: 
“Just before you started for Europe 


in August it was stated in the press of 
the country that as a result of a meet- 
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ing of the Monetary Commission, of 
which you are chairman, a central bank 
was to be advocated by your commission 
and that upon your return from Europe 
you would proceed to visit various cities 
in different sections of the country with 
a view of instructing the people upon 
our financial and currency needs and 
recommend as a ‘cure all’ a central 
bank. 

“After your departure there was an 
evidently inspired and well organized 
propaganda in favor of a central bank, 


conceived and carried on for the pur-_ 


pose of preparing the way for your 
home-coming and your arrangements to 
‘swing around the circle’ and initiate the 
people of the United States into the 
mysteries of your central bank plan. 

“Inasmuch as I am convinced that the 
one thing above all others that this 
country does not want is a central bank, 
because it will not effect nor accomplish 
the necessary reforms but in the end 
will make a bad condition immeasurably 
worse; therefore, in order that the 
American people (who I know will de- 
cide this most important question now 
pending before them for consideration 
and determination right, as they did that 
of the gold standard, if only they be 
given an opportunity of having both 
sides of it fully presented and thorough- 
ly discussed) may be informed as early 
as possible, I now challenge you to a 
joint debate upon the following proposi- 
tions: 

“First—A central bank will not effect 
nor accomplish the necessary reforms of 
our finances and currency; is unsuited 
to our conditions; will accentuate many 
of our present evils and precipitate and 
develop other evils of a most serious 
nature. 

“Second—Onur financial and currency 
problems must be solved upon economic 
lines of an entirely different character. 

“I assert that you cannot successfully 
and beneficially superimpose a mon- 
archical form of banking upon nearly 
25,000 individual independent, free 
banking institutions which have grown 
up and developed in harmony with the 
principles of our republican form of 


government and are themselves republi- 
can in form and character. 

“To establish a central bank in this 
country under existing conditions would 
be undemocratic, unrepublican, unamer- 
ican and inimical to the general welfare 
of the people, because with a central 
bank will come a most discouraging and 
disheartening favoritism, the gradual 
breaking down and ultimate destruction 
of our purely individual and indepen- 


dent form of banking. 


“T will meet you in joint debate upon 
the above propositions at one or more of 
our leading cities up to 100 or more of 
them if you choose, at such times and 
upon such conditions or terms as may 
be agreed upon by us hereafter.” 


We do not expect to see Senator ALp- 
RICH accept the challenge, but all over 
the country he is going to find a lot of 
“‘Missourians” who want to be shown. 

A significant feature of the coming 
debate over a central bank is the strong 
opposition to the project by some of 
the leading economic authorities. “The 
Yale Review,” published by Yale Uni- 
versity, recently contained the following 
condemnation of the central bank idea: 


“The President’s definite advocacy of 
a central bank, and the practical cer- 
tainty that this forestalls the views of 
the Monetary Commission, has led to a 
renewed agitation and called forth 
many objections. Until something more 
is known of the details of the plan any 
specific criticisms may be postponed. 
There are, however, some important 
general principles which cannot be too 
carefully considered. 

“In the first place, our existing finan- 
cial system is the product of historical 
development, and to superimpose upon 
it an institution so different and so pow- 
erful must involve very grave dangers. 
It certainly is possible to work out the 
details of a sound system of bank notes 
based on assets in the form of commer- 
cial paper without superimposing a 
great central institution on the present 
multiplicity of banks. Indeed, there is 
danger that the new scheme will really 
block the most needed reform. The les- 
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son which the American people needs to 
learn first of all is that bank notes are 
promises to pay, and that like all prom- 
ises to pay their value should rest on 
the assets of the promissor. The curse 
which always attaches to the popular 
belief that in some mysterious way a 
government can make wealth out of 
nothing is less likely to be removed 
through the issues of a central bank 
than through the issues of existing 
banks properly associated for this pur- 
pose.” 


Base all bank credits upon gold; per- 
mit every bank complying with the nec- 
essary restrictions to issue notes; com- 
pel the redemption of notes in gold; 
establish a system of redemption for 
notes like that in operation at Boston 
for the redemption of New England 
checks, and a central bank will not be 
needed. 


of bank deposits un- 

der the Nebraska law has been 
declared unconstitutional by a recent 
decision of the United States Circuit 
Court. According to the newspaper re- 
ports, the decision holds that the law is 
void because it violates that provision 
of the Constitution which declares that 
property shall not be taken without due 
process of law. 

Even if the courts should finally de- 
clare all the deposit guaranty laws 
void, every bank will still have a chance 
to insure the safety of its deposits. 
Just what form this guaranty should 
take was indicated by Comptroller 
Murray in his Chicago address: 


C,VARANTY 


“T have been asked repeatedly what 
my position is on the question of guar- 
anty of bank deposits. 

“Gentlemen, I believe in just one kind 
of guaranty of deposits. I believe in 
the guaranty which comes from the 
Comptroller of the Currency doing his 
duty under the law, from the bank ex- 
aminers doing their duty and from the 
executive officers and directors of the 
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bank doing their full duty and in ac- 
cordance with the oaths of office which 
they take. That is the only kind of 
guaranty of deposits in which I believe. 
That kind is practicable, and it does not 
cost the banks an extra dollar, nor per- 
mit depositors to lose a dollar.” 


GROWTH OF RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 


AILROAD gross earnings continue 
to show substantial gains over last 
year. From statistics compiled by 

the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
it appears that forty-nine companies 
earned $62,138,040, an increase of $6,613,- 
195, or 11.91 per cent. The improve- 
ment now possesses much more signifi- 
cance than it did in preceding months, 
since comparison is no longer with such 
heavily diminished totals as was the 
case earlier in the year. The returns 
embrace merely the roads that make it 
a practice to furnish early preliminary 
reports of their gross earnings. The 
present increase is about double last 
year’s decrease, both in ratio and 
amount. 

Following is a summary covering the 
gross earnings for September and from 
January 1 to September 30 for a series 
of years: 


September. 
Year. Roads. Earnings. 


1896..... 117 $41,561,327 
128 49,720,753 
123 47,105,094 
111 58,682,534 
101 58,270,588 
96 66,491,460 
7 61,654,626 
7 68,192,919 
61,589,566 
61,549,676 
79,890,683 
56,317,229 
64,925,965 
62,138,040 
30— 
326,903,450 
356,545,809 
356,283,597 
435,131,215 
470,582,605 
525,841,522 
489,256,535 
561,854,388 
481,650,242 
484,597,911 
657,972,747 
474,839,846 
486,667,961 
466,976,509 


Increase. Per ct. 
*$495,355 1.18 
6,387,555 14.74 
2,725,898 6.14 
5,678,198 10.71 
1,097,043 1.92 
6,528,832 10.88 
5,376,413 9.55 
4,444,551 6.97 
2,465,088 4.16 
3,503,924 6.03 
6,600,266 9.01 
4,144,749 7.95 
*3,986,202 5.78 
6,613,195 11.91 


Cr -) 
t 


Na 
ey 
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13,973,470 4.46 
12,985,541 3.78 
36,395,245 11.37 
35,605,218 8.91 
46,991,879 11.09 
50,025,657 10.51 
37,509,337 8.23 
61,778,474 12.33 
*1,623,930 0.33 
32,339,204 7.15 
83,685,959 14.57 
45,199,460 10.52 
*88,651,611 15.41 
49,000,401 11.72 


* Decrease. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT MEXICO. 


By E. S. Smith, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 


Editorial Note—Knowing as we do by 
personal observation of the wonderful 
progress made by Mexico under the rule 
of President Diaz, we had thought of say- 
ing here something that should show to the 
people of our neighboring Republic that the 
people of the United States understand and 
applaud the magnificent work of President 
Diaz in advancing his country along the 
path of peace and prosperity. 

But what we had intended to say has 
been so much better said by one entitled to 
voice American sentiment, that we shall 
content ourselves by quoting the remarks 
made by William H. Taft, President of the 
United States, in replying to President 
Diaz at the famous meeting of the Presi- 
dents of the two Republics on October 16: 


“Responding as befits the cordiality of 
this auspicious occasion, I rise to express 
in the name and on behalf of the people 
of the United States their profound ad- 
miration and high esteem for the great, 
illustrious and patriotic President of the 
Republic of Mexico. I also take this oc- 
casion to pronounce the hearty sentiments 
of friendship and accord with which my 
countrymen regard the Mexican people. 


“Your Excellency, I have left the United © 


States and set my foot in your great and 
prosperous country to emphasize the more 
these high sentiments and to evidence the 
feeling of brotherly neighborhood which 
exists between our two great nations. 

“The people of the United States respect 
and honor the Mexicans for their patriotic 
devotion, their will, energy and their steady 
advance in industrial development and 
moral happiness. 

“The aim and ideals of our two nations 
are identical, their sympathy mutual and 
lasting, and the world has become assured 
of a vast neutral zone of peace in which 
the controlling aspiration of either nation 
ix individual human happiness. 

“T drink to my friend, the President of 
this great republic, to his continued long 
life and happiness, and to the never ending 
bond of mutual sympathy between Mexico 
and the United States.” 


SINCE the birth of man, he has been 

groping in his different environs 
where darkness held forth, in different 
intensities, searching after truth that he 
might distinguish fact from sophistry or 
falsehood, right from wrong, determine 


the forces that would produce advance- 
ment instead of retrogression, recognize 
friends from enemies, and cultivate the 
development in his nature of some of 
the inspirational faculties that Nature 
had decreed should steadily lift him 
from the position occupied by his ani- 
mal ancestors to a high plane where 
reason instead of brawn should be his 
greatest force; where the dictates of an 
ever-wakeful conscience and understand- 
ing should faithfully point to the paths 
of conduct in his earthly associations 
that would find him ever intent on fol- 
lowing that rule of eternal goodness, 
“To do unto others as he would have 
others do unto him.” 

When a sufficient number of men had 
effected their escape from the bondage 
of unrestrained nature and found it 
more pleasant, as well as fraught with 
more promises of advancement, to lay 
aside the rule of force and adopt the 
principle that right should be encour- 
aged, and the commission of wrong pro- 
hibited and prevented by some deterrent 
legal sanction, they still clung with 
prudence to the idea that “To do unto 
other nations as they would have other 
nations do unto them,” would be the one 
great precept that would promote the 
growth of civilization, would secure 
unto the richest and most lowly of their 
inhabitants, commensurate with the 
effort put forth and educational equip- 
ment, the greatest measure of peace, 
safety and prosperity, and stand out 
before the congregated nations on this 
planet as a guiding light that would 
insure the strong nations from essaying 
the invasion or oppression of the weak, 
the evil-minded from the despoiling of 
the industrious, the assuming nation 
from arrogating to itself a superior 
virtue or intelligence, as not being in 
the possession of other races and na- 
tions. 

Virtue, truth, industry, intelligence 
and patriotism are personal attributes, 
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and the nation whose greatest per- 
centage of people, having emerged from 
the primeval condition of mankind, are 
found to be in possession of these at- 
tainments, must of necessity be classed 
among the first of our so-called civilized 
nations—whether its population be 
twenty millions or one hundred millions 
of inhabitants. 

All of the races and nations of the 
world are to-day bending every effort 
to banish ignorance, superstition, vice 
and indolence from their confines, en- 
couraging and making prover compen- 
sation for industry practiced, pointing 
out to the individual that these im- 
proved paths will secure to him a 
longer, larger and happier life, result 
in less friction with his associates, en- 
able him to enjoy a more perfect under- 
standing of the purposes of his exis- 
tence, and drive him irresistibly closer 
to the goal of perfection. 


Necessary RestTrRAINts IMPOSED ON 
THE VIOLATORS OF Law. 


Where and when resistance is offered 
to this acknowledged improved idea of 
the forces of control for a massed hu- 
manity, and infractions are practiced so 
that society is endangered or has some 
of its rewards destroyed, it becomes 
necessary to repress the violator and 
prevent a repetition by imprisonment, 
and where the law-breaking force be- 
comes an organized one, to even destroy 
the life of the individual in order that 
society in general may be secure, and 
that the government itself and organ- 
ized law might live. 

Civilized governments have often 
found it absolutely necessary to shed 
the blood of bad men for the preserva- 
tion of the blood and life of good men, 
and to fully guarantee the safety of 
life, limb, employment and home in 
the national life, and to promote inter- 
national peace. 


Mexico’s StruGGLe To A HiGuHer Civi- 
LIZATION. 
Mexico, in her history through the 


past four hundred years, has seen the 
inquisition applied to her free thinkers, 
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has seen the heel of the feudal despot 
placed on the neck of industry; has 
seen the heartless invader from other 
shores come to her ports, and met them 
with the lance and sword; she knows 
what it is to tremble under the heavy 
chains of ancient superstition and shake 
them off with the magic effects of pop- 
ular education; she has witnessed her 
bravest and best sons pursued from 
one end of the country to the other only 
to meet death as martyrs, and walls of 
masonry decorated with their heads to 
satisfy the cruelty of her oppressors, 
and from the date of her independence 
ninety-nine years ago, until the year 
1870 had a succession of reverses, revo- 
lutions and domestic struggles, which in 
number and severity, remain possibly 
without an equal in history. 


Two Great Mexican Parriots Anp 


STATESMEN. 


With the close of the French inter- 
vention when Maximilian sought to 
establish his empire in Mexico, there 
came the development of a sentiment 
that there must be no more revolutions, 
and that the individual advancement 
should be subordinate to the country’s 
necessities, and the rejuvenation of the 
country was commenced under the 
tutelage of two of the greatest men of 
modern times—Juarez and Diaz. 

Their success has been so marked 
that any faithful searcher after the 
truth knows that Mexico has emerged 
from the dark clouds of financial dis- 
credit and revolution to the sunlight of 
national unity and prosperity. Possibly 
in Mexico, as in the United States, many 
ambitious and rebellious leaders are 
given lucrative and honorable positions, 
thus keeping strife beneath the surface, 
avoiding revolutions, saving lives and 
money, safeguarding the peace end 
prosperity of the country at home and 
elevating its moral, intellectual and 
finencial status abroad. 

As a reward for this great service to 
humanity, it is to be hoped that many 
years of usefulness may be still in 
store for the enjoyment of that sterling 
patriot and statesman, General Porfirio 
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Diaz, the President of Mexico, our sister 
republic whose citizens look upon Amer- 
ica and Americans as their friends, and 
hold out the open hand of hospitality 
to the whole world to come and heip 
them develop the wonderfully rich aad 
varied interests of their country and 
share its many good things. The old 


fighting, revolutionary spirit of the 
Mexican has given way to one for de- 
velopment; enmity has been displaced 
by a desire that peace and plenty may 
fill the life of every one of the people. 


VarIED CHARMS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Mexico makes a lasting impression 
on all the senses. You see the mine 
in the mountain tops and the native 
farmers in the great pot-like valleys. 
Something of the spirit and charm of 
the country comes to you in the doleful 
tolling of the cathedral bells, the whis- 
pering commands of the burro drivers 
as they pass through the streets, and 
the detonation of dynamite blasts tear- 
ing asunder the silver-bearing rock on 
the nearby mountain slope; you feel it 
in the inflexible operation of its well- 
made laws; you smell it in the ozone 
that comes to you on the four winds of 
the earth, the perfume of its constant- 
ly blooming vegetation, that hangs about 
you like a benediction. 

Among the nations of the world, 
Mexico of to-day occupies a command- 
ing and most enviable position on ac- 
count of the age of her civilization; 
the strength and effectiveness of her 
government; her great variety of cli- 
mate; her virtually unlimited agricul- 
tural resources; her inexhaustible min- 
eral wealth; the hospitality of all 
classes of her citizens; and her immu- 
nity from anarchists, strikers, black- 
handers, night riders, and train-robbers. 

And yet despite these facts, Mexico 
and its people are the most maligned, 
misrepresented and misunderstood of all 
the races or nations, when even a super- 
ficial investigation of real Mexico would 
disclose to the intelligent American that 
Mexico is in possession of a model gov- 
ernment, erected by an artistic, indus- 
trious and hospitable people—a trans- 
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formation effected since we cast aside 
our school-books thirty years ago, 
through the genius of General Porfirio 
Diaz, generously supported by a loyal 
Mexican people. 


ProGreEss THE WATCHWORD OF MODERN 
Mexico. 


Progress is the watchword of the 
present-day Mexico, and evidences of it 
—material, intellectual and moral—are 
to be found everywhere. Life, proper- 
ty and human rights are even regarded 
as being more secure than with us, and 
the record of advancement speaks for 
itself. 

At this late date, when waves of 
ether carry the world’s intelligence 
from one distant point to another in the 
twinkling of an eye, it seems unjust and 
unreasonable that specific denials 
should be called forth from Mexico’s 
friends to show the world the country’s 
true condition, and to make refutation 
of some of the slanders that have been 
uttered about her by irresponsible 
writers for the sensational portion of 
the press of the United States. 

Thirty years ago, when Mexico was 
dark, there were no railways, tele- 
graphs or security that would make 
commerce at all possible; now there are 
almost a hundred distinct lines of rail- 
way, thousands of miles of telegraph 
and telephone lines, giving to the trav- 
eler and business man a cheaper and 
better service than is afforded in many 
parts of the United States. 

Some may say that it is undemo- 
cratic for one man to act as President 
for so many years; but to this one 
answer will suffice—that Mexico’s march 
toward progress was begun under his 
wise administration and guidance, and 
the success of the country has been so 
inspiring that the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the people have regarded it 
as the proper thing to continue Presi- 
dent Diaz in his great office, to lift the 
country a step at a time so that to his 
successor at the close of his steward- 
ship, he would leave his country so 
firmly established in every respect that 
a backward movement would be im- 
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possible. Nobody familiar with the 
facts doubts that it is the great ambi- 
tion of President Diaz to leave to his 
successors a chart that will safely carry 
Mexico through any storm she may en- 
counter. 


Sources oF SoME OF THE CRITICISMS OF 
Mexico. 


Many of the critics of Mexico who 
use the sensational press of the United 
States for the dissemination of their 
irresponsible and unjust attacks evi- 
dently do so at the behest and expense 
of, and in the interest of, some dis- 
gruntled office-seekers in Mexico, who 
would, to have their volitical ambitions 
gratified, gladly turn Mexico back to 
the old days of periodical revolutions, 
when life and property were never 


secure against the whims and depreda- 
tions of professional revolutionists, who 
used the battle standard as a cover to 
commit arson, robbery, repression and 
murder. 

Some of the criticisms of Mexico are 
made by mercenary hirelings at a pen- 


ny-a-line in order to furnish their 
clients with something sufficiently sen- 
sational, nauseating or revolutionary, 
upon which to base an appeal to the 
American people, and calling forth fur- 
ther explanations by the same irrespon- 
sible publications. 

Others of the criticisms that are made 
of Mexico find their animus in the op- 
erations that are daily taking place in 
the stock markets of New York and 
London, where some designing capital- 
ists would like to build up a scare of a 
nature that would have for its purpose 
the destruction of the fine reputation 
which the Mexican Government has for 
uprightness and high financial credit, 
and depress the values of the securities 
of the Mexican mines, railways and in- 
dustrials so they could be purchased at 
a bargain price. 


Wuat KNow.epce or Actvat Conpr- 
TIONS SHows. 


After many years of travel in every 
part of Mexico, and contact with her 
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people in every condition of life, I have 
come to know the hospitalities and op- 
portunities given to the thousands of 
American people who are living in that 
country, where we have more than a 
billion dollars securely invested, and 
carefully protected by the strong arm 
of the Government and the watchful 
care of the Mexican people. In order 
to show some appreciation of the just 
and friendly attitude of the Mexican 
Government and people toward Ameri- 
cans and American enterprise, I wish to 
make reply to some of Mexico’s critics, 
and show to American readers how they 
have for years been misinformed by 
many irresponsible persons whose only 
mission on earth is apparently the sow- 
ing of discord among friends. 

The description of the men behind 
the authorship of a recent book about 
Mexico will be ample to cause the Amer- 
ican reader to use plenty of seasoning 
with the reading of the romantic com- 
ments on Mexico. 

Some years ago there lived in the 
City of Mexico a certain man who was 
engaged in newspaper work. He was 
a European by birth, education and cit- 
izenship. He felt so disappointed that 
the Mexican Government should refuse 
to adopt his individual notions of sov- 
ernment that he went to the United 
States, where under the free press guar- 
anties of the Constitution he could 
write a book about Mexico, and in it 
say what he pleased about the alleged 
cruelty of the Mexican Government and 
people, telling of a fancied inequality 
he had beheld there. In his own self- 
imposed innocence he told how the great 
and good men of that country were be- 
ing maltreated; how patriotic some of 
them were who had been compelled to 
flee the countrv for safety to their 
lives and liberty. Among the many 
that he mentioned and the same class 
around which his story was woven was 
a man who describes himself as an em- 
bezzler of trust funds in a letter which 
can be produced in facsimile of the 
original Spanish at any time desired. 

Surely the American reader will see 
that such a man as he has no right to 
sit in judgment on Mexico, and stir up 
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prejudices in the minds of the American 
public against the Mexican people, en- 
deavoring to destroy our confidence in 
them as personal or business associates. 
The writer of the book mentioned cited 
the names of many others who, he 
claimed, were being cruelly treated, im- 
prisoned, banished and killed. All these 
of course are strangers to the American 
public, but let me ask you before tak- 
ing them to your bosom, to investigate 
them closely and be certain they are 
not of the same undesirable type that 
we have already encountered in our own 
political life. 

The letter referred to describes to a 
nicety most of the men who are dissat- 
isfied with the administration of law in 
Mexico. 

What intelligent American would 
waste sympathy on a man who, accord- 
ing to his own confession, betrayed the 
high trust reposed in him by the Mex- 
ican Government? And it is precisely 
this type of man who has been behind 
all the blood-curdling stories about 
Mexico, and yet in the book mentioned 
the author sought to make an impression 
on the American people by making ref- 
erence to just this kind of man, whom 
he lauded as a martyr. 

Let me further explain this man’s 
case, which will tally with all of the 
other government-destroyers who from 
time to time are leaving Mexico for 
refuge in the United States where they 
take shelter under the guise of being 
political refugees, to plan revolution 
against Mexico, and with their presence 
poison American society, stir up the 
latent forces of anarchy among our own 
evil-minded, and jeopardize internation- 
al tranquillity. The Mexican President, 
whom these critics would have the Amer- 
icans believe to be the very personifica- 
tion of cruelty, permitted a number of 
the principal business men of the City 
of Mexico to contribute a_ sufficient 
amount of money to restore to the public 
treasury all of the funds that had been 
misappropriated by this man as set out 
in his confession, that he might be par- 
doned and set at liberty to return to 
paths of honesty and decency and secure 
a livelihood for his large family; and 
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he was given every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to restore himself to citizenship 
and good standing in society. His tal- 
ent as a writer was recognized by all 
Mexico, and on one occasion, in an im- 
portant competitive test, he received at 
the hands of the President himself first 
premium for his competition. He was 
permitted to become again a member of 
the lower house of the National Con- 
gress (Camara de Diputados) to fur- 
ther prove his love of labor for his 
country, and interest in its advancement. 
Once again the real character of the 
man asserted itself and after securing a 
loan of several thousand dollars in 
Mexican currency, he left for the United 
States where he has ever since lived, 
and given what talents he possessed in 
furthering revolutionary moves against 
the land of his nativity and the mem- 
bers of the Government whose lenience 
was extended to him and saved him from 
disgrace and imprisonment. 

Is it not time the great American 
people were putting a curb on the writ- 
ers and publishers of books and news- 
papers whose only excuse for toleration 
is that they are printed for sale. Some 
of these sensational attacks are not 
only untrue but destructive of friend- 
ships with other races or nations, men- 
aces to our foreign commerce and dip- 
lomatic relations, and destructive of the 
reputation for courtesy and fairness 
which Americans wish to maintain in 
their dealings with other nations. 


Tue “Barsarous Mexico” ARTICLES. 


During the month of August of this 
year, a magazine published in New 
York city for general circulation 
throughout the United States, published 
their editorial announcement of a blood- 
curdling story they proposed to com- 
mence in their October issue under the 
title of “Barbarous Mexico.” The 
threatened publication was $0 much a 
departure from truth that the Society 
of the American Colony in the City of 
Mexico kindly asked the publishers to 
refrain from its publication, as the 
story as outlined was wholly untrue, 
which untruth could be ascertained of 
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any respectable native or foreign resi- 
dent of the Republic; but seemingly be- 
ing intent on its publication, whether 
true or untrue, the publishers paid no 
attention to the strong and timely ap- 
peal made by the Americans who had 
for years resided in the Republic. Some 
days before their letter was sent to the 
publishers, I had taken the liberty of 
sending the following telegram and let- 
ter to our President, Hon. William H. 
Taft, and upon this we centered the 
hope that the unwritten rules of the 
Post Office Department would be suffi- 
cient to close the mails to the publica- 
tion and consequently prevent its reach- 
ing the firesides of the American people: 


[Copy of Telegram.] 
Mexico, D. F., Aug. 28, 1909. 


Hon. William H. Taft, Beverly, Massachu- 
setts: 

Prohibit use of United States mails to the 
“American Magazine,’ proposing publication 
of ‘“‘Barbarous Mexico” in October number. 
The foreword threatens libel against the 
whole “Mexican people and its circulation 
here or elsewhere a disgrace and injury to 
American citizens in Mexico. 

(Signed) E. S. SMITH. 


[Copy of Letter.] 


Mexico, D. F., Aug. 28, 1909. 


Honored Sir: I have just read the Septem- 
ber issue of ‘‘The American Magazine’’ pub- 
lished at No. 341 Fifth avenue, New York, 
and on page 501 find the editorial announce- 
ment of the proposed publication in the Oc- 
tober issue and subsequent issues of that 
magazine, of a series of articles entitled 
“Barbarous Mexico,’’ of which one J. K. 
Turner is alleged to be the author. 

The title, standing alone, is certainly one 
that could produce naught but resentment 
against, and mistrust for, every American 
who is now enjoying, or has in the past 
enjoyed, the friendship or partaken of the 
hospitality of these friendly, hospitable 
people. 

The foreword discloses that this alleged 
author violated all recognized ethics of 
civilized races by betraying the confidence 
of those with whom he came in contact when 
getting his impressions while in Mexico, if 
in fact he ever really visited Mexico. 


. + * * * * + o 


Onward and upward the Mexican of this 
time is carrying the reputation of his coun- 
try for high financial credit; lofty concep- 
tion of individual honor, industry and so- 
briety; a land of plenty, free public schools, 
increasing in number and improving in 
equipment each day; a hospitality seldom en- 
countered among people of other nationali- 
ties; a wide-open-door policy that invites the 
capital of the world to come for trade, 
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profit, investment and development, and ac. 
corded guaranties of safety that are always 
effective, where honest, industrious, inte]- 
ligent, law-abiding men from all countries 
are invited with a real welcome to come with 
their equipment and capital to assist the 
Mexican citizen in removing Nature’s ob- 
structive forces from the path of progress, 
reap the rewards of their efforts without 
fear, hindrance or molestation, and while 
so engaged, have life, limb, liberty and prop- 
erty enjoy a protection, no better than which 
is had in any of the States of our Union. 

Mexico is peopled by Mexicans; endowed 
with the desires and sympathies of their 
nationality; temperamentally affected by 
the surroundings that Nature has designed 
should be their field of activity, and hence 
it is very necessary and proper they should 
resent improper interference or criticisms of 
their interior personal affairs. 

Your thorough investigation of every prop- 
osition made in the above-mentioned fore- 
word will disclose that each can with safety 
be placed under one of the following general 
classifications: 


(1) Untrue. 

(2) Libelous. 

(3) Illtimed. 

(4) Offensive Interference, 


All nations have their problems for solu- 
tion, but where a country produces the ex- 
alted combination of patriotism to be found 
in three of her most illustrious sons, Hidalgo, 
Juarez and Diaz, whose names and accom- 
plishments will be cherished with immortal- 
ity in the hearts of all the Mexican people, 
for all time, who is to conjecture or pre- 
sume what height the Mexican nation has 
already attained in the sisterhood of na- 
tions—the Brotherhood of Man. 

We insist the publication and dissemination 
of the articles complained of will offend the 
sense of propriety possessed by every citizen 
of Mexico, and ask of you to have its pub- 
lication interdicted; prohibit its circulation 
among our great American people and thus 
prevent their minds becoming poisoned by 
absorbing gross misrepresentations about 
our friends, the great Mexican people, whose 
liberty bell at Dolores has for a century 
faithfully echoed our drum-beats at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. 

In behalf of honesty. decency, harmony and 
to the credit of American citizenship, please 
be kind enough to prevent any department 
of our Government from being made an in- 
strument for the dissemination of these vile 
slanders against the Mexican Government 
and its citizens. Believe me, Honored Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) E. Ss. SMITH. 
William H. Taft, President of the 
United States, 
Beverly, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Hon. 


Some Americans will insist that this 
was an attempt to have our Executive 
exceed his authority in limiting the ac- 
tion of the press, but it does seem 
reasonable that where an _ irreparable 
injury is threatened against a ruler of 
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a foreign country with whom we are at 
peace, and time will not admit of entry 
into court seeking a restraining order, 
there should be lodged either with the 
President or his Secretary of State, 
authority to handle just such cases as 
the present one. 


Cuaracters Wuo Furnisu_ InNspira- 


TION FoR Atracks Upon Mexico. 


Mr. Turner, the author of this sen- 
sational attack upon Mexico, lays par- 
ticular stress upon the fact that he re- 
ceived his initial inspiration from one 
Lara whom he found in jaii in Los 
Angeles, California, where he had evi- 
dently failed to obey the laws or con- 
vert the people to his revolutionary 
movements. The American readers may 
perhaps recognize his full name better 
as Fernandez Guitterez de Lara, who 
has been attempting to assist one Flores 
Magoon in his revolutionary activity 
along the Mexican boundary for some 
time past. Mr. Turner says that he and 
Lara, disguised as tramps and friends, 
went to Mexico together, traveled to- 


gether, and while in the disguise used 
by American tramps, in a very short 
time received all their inspiration and 
obtained all the information that they 
regarded as a fitting aggregation for the 
misstatements to be put forth under 


the sensational title of ‘“Barbarous 
Mexico.” The author of these arti- 
cles apparently used this criminal as 
guide and friend, and violated every 
rule of decency in even accepting 
the hospitality due tramps, from these 
hospitable people while in Mexico, and 
misrepresented everything they at- 
tempted to describe, even intimating in- 
ternal strife among the people, when 
revolution is as unpopular and impos- 
sible in Mexico to-day as it would be 
in Great Britain or the United States. 

Thus a newspaper reporter, whose 
work in this case indicates that he lacks 
both knowledge and judgment of the 
conditions he attempts to describe, seeks 
to discredit the good work done by the 
Mexican Government and flings a broad- 
side of insults to the Mexican neople by 
charging them with all manner of 
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cruelty, attempting to make it appear 
that the Mexican people are unworthy 
of the association of the great Amer- 
ican people, and that Mexico is an un- 
safe place for travel, study and invest- 
ment; and all this after a very few 
weeks as a reporter of sports on a daily 
newspaper published in the City of 
Mexico. The magazine also made the 
threat or promise that before the Presi- 
dents of the two Republics had their 
meeting of friendship at El] Paso, 
Texas, it would come out with a still 
stronger story. 

The author of this defamation prob- 
ably thought by getting his matter to 
the American reading public before that 
meeting took place, that President Taft 
could be induced to defer the meeting, 
or that such a strong moral pressure 
could be brought to bear, to cause the 
Mexican President to fear attendance 
at such a meeting on the border between 
the United States and Mexico where 
the discontents and riff-raff of both 
countries are constantly plotting cattle- 
rustling revolutions. 

Fortunately for both countries, the 
Presidents have met and have learned 
from each other many things that are 
certain to make both countries better 
understood in the future. The Ameri- 
can President will hereafter more fully 
realize what a grand, good and able 
man rules in Mexico, and the Mexican 
President will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that President Taft will in 
the future more closely study and safe- 
guard conditions along the border, to 
the improvement of the relations be- 
tween the two countries, and the agita- 
tors and muck-rakers will see that since 
the American people applaud the suc- 
cess of President Diaz in his rule of 
Mexico, there will be less revolution 
hatched on this side of the Rio Grande 
during the next ten years than there 
has been during the past. 


Story Proven To BE UNTRUE. 


Every proposition made thus far in 
the story “Barbarous Mexico” has been 
proven untrue by an authoritative denial, 
all of which could have been ascertained, 
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had the publishers shown their desire 
for the truth by makine inquiry, before 
publication, of any responsible or in- 
formed native or foreign resident of the 
Republic. Persons claimed as sources 
of information by the author have come 
forward with a direct denial as to such 
statements being made to him. 

With few exceptions the illustrations 
in “Barbarous Mexico” were manufac- 
tured in a desperate attempt to place a 
scandal at the doors of Mexico. These 
vile and nauseating pictures were in- 
tended to fulfil their threat of inform- 
ing the American public of the condi- 
tions in Mexico, so that the American 
people would stand aloof in their as- 
sociation with their southern neighbors 
and become their enemies, thus granting 
to Continental Europe a stepping-stone 
in obtaining the commerce of Latin 
America; thus throwing to the winds our 
long-cherished Monroe Doctrine, and 
finding ourselves with a Panama Canal 
to be used by other nations, to our finan- 
cial and political disadvantage. 

This self-appointed critic of Mexico 
endeavors to connect with his misrepre- 
sentations the photographs of Mexico’s 
great President, his estimable wife and 
that of the Secretary of Fomento (Pub- 
lic Works). 

Well may other nations laugh at our 
discomfiture when we Americans permit 
such slanderous statements to be pub- 
lished about our friends, and to insure 
their dissemination grant the use of our 
great postal facilities, thus affording the 
opportunity to have these sensational 
statements carried into millions of 
American homes, to incite suspicion of 
our neighbors and friends and to offer 
a fruitful soil of sedition, revolution 
and anarchy. 


Mexico’s Face Steapity Set Towarp 
PRoGREss. 


Thoroughly convinced that a great 
injustice was thus being done, not only 
to Mexico, but to ourselves, I felt it a 
duty to place before the American 
people some of these observations and 
conclusions, that some of these unfair 
criticisms might be counteracted and 


‘people are fully understood by 
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our reading, traveling and investing 
public might be informed that many of 
the criticisms which could with pro- 
priety be made against Mexico, could 
also be placed against ourselves, because 
the Mexicans lay no claim to the pos- 
session of superhuman virtue. 

When Mexico, her government and 
the 
Americans, every one of us will feel 
more sensibly the strong ties that should 
bind us together as friends, and cause 
America to stand up and vigorously 
deny all of these exaggerated stories 
about Mexican cruelty, bribery, slavery, 
death-dealing earthquakes and daily 
revolutions. Like our own country, 
Mexico opens: her doors with a royal 
welcome to the whole world for its sons 
to come to her and assist her in making 
the fullest development of her wide 
areas of agricultural wealth; the dig- 
ging of the precious metals from the 
hidden crevices of her great mountains; 
to exploit her great timber wealth, and 
improve and extend the transportation 
and commercial facilities of the country. 
Liberal concessions are given without 
cost to men possessing ideas, industry or 
money for the erection of new indus- 
tries that are certain to prove profitable 
and make life more complete in the land 
of the Montezumas. In Mexico you will 
find the most advanced ideas of govern- 
ment carried into fullest fruition, as the 
general Government owns all of the 
main lines of railway of the country, 
and these are ably managed by some of 
the most eminent and successful rail- 
way men who have ever graduated from 
the school of experience of American 
railway life, and their management is 
proving profitable to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. In each of the departments 
of the railway service, there are being 
carefully trained a fine body of ener- 
getic young Mexicans, who one by one 
are being put in positions requiring 
trust and industry, and very shortly the 
burden of the whole management will be 
shifted to the able shoulders of Mex- 
icans, and leave the present American 
employes free to engage in the more 
lucrative fields of development or busi- 
ness, if they desire to longer reside in 
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that country. This is in itself a great 
achievement when so few years have 
elapsed since that class of work was 
commenced south of the Rio Grande, 
and to-day they carry their freight and 
passengers with a rapidity and safety 
equal to our own railway systems; the 
products from one section to another; 
the wares from our manufactories to 
their farms; carry our students to their 
forests, hills and valleys to ponder over 
the construction of wrehistoric cities; 
bring their sons and daughters to our 
colleges where they readily acquire our 
language, and are desirous of getting 
more fully acquainted with the Ameri- 
can people, and get an insight into the 
wonderful system of agriculture we 
practice, that they may make their 
fields yield more bountifully, make their 
rich and poor more prosperous and con- 
tented, and of greater service to man- 
kind, by supplying more of its wants. 
Nowhere in the world is a more spon- 
taneous, greater or finer hospitality dis- 
pensed than is met with in the home of 
the Mexican farmer, or hacendado as 


he is called, and a very noticeable dem- 
ocracy of sympathy is manifested be- 
tween employer and the employed. The 
strongest evidence of this exchange of 
sympathy is found in the very beautiful 


church worship where there are no 
chairs or seats, and the millionaire and 
pauper kneel side by side in their de- 
votion. 

Contrary to the oft-repeated criti- 
cisms of Mexico, the laboring classes of 
the great farms are a sympathetic, con- 
tented, patient, happy, industrious and 
obedient people, and as soon as Nature 
has given them proper advancement by 
evolution, and they have grasped the 
importance of education, and appreciate 
the burden of responsibility for their 
conduct, they will become more efficient 
workers, be more prosperous and pro- 
ductive, and make a_ citizenship of 
which any country might well feel 
proud. 

All through the progressive admin- 
istration of President Diaz, the schools 
of the country are being improved by 
the employment of better teachers and 
new appliances, and are each day being 
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multiplied by the score, so that in the 
most remote villages and in almost every 
farmstead there is to be found a well- 
conducted school that has for its pur- 
pose the enlightenment and uplifting of 
the Indian and mixed population, of 
which the laboring classes are com- 
posed. The charge made by a recent 
critic that “many of the schools have 
been discontinued” because the Gov- 
ernor of a State “needed the money for 
his personal expenses,” is wholly with- 
out foundation. In many years of 
travel and close observation in every 
part of Mexico, I have yet failed to 


meet a single official who did not en- 


tertain the liveliest kind of solicitude 
for the education and uplifting of the 
most lowly man, woman or child in the 
country. It is a pleasine bit of infor- 
mation to learn that President Diaz has 
been nominated for re-election, and 
when through with the new term, will 
have served his people in that capacity 
for thirty-six years, giving to his coun- 
try, a good, strong government, founded 
upon law, stability, equality of oppor- 
tunity, justice and security. 

Centuries ago it was the boast of a 
certain king that “he found Rome of 
brick, and left it in marble,” but how 
much greater and more worthy can be 
the satisfaction of Porfirio Diaz that 
“he found his Mexico impoverished from 
three centuries of vice-regal exploita- 
tion; burdened with feudal institutions 
and superstitions; disintegrated by in- 
ternal discord, and left it after his own 
labor of a third of a century a happy 
and united country, bulging with pros- 
perity; an untarnished credit before the 
whole world; with freedom of press, 
speech, religious worship; free schools 
and compulsory education, and his 
country occupying a position, as a moral 
and educational factor, among the first 
nations of the world.” 

President Diaz is but seventy-nine 
years old, and possesses the youthful 
and enthusiastic spirit of most men un- 
der fifty. At the close of his steward- 
ship he will leave to his successor, with- 
out a tarnish or a stain, one of the best 
and strongest governments for one of 
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the richest, happiest and most hospita- 
ble people on earth. 


Patient, Earnest Stupy or Mexico 
CoMMENDED TO AMERICANS. 


Let us all commence the serious study 
of Mexico, where Americans have al- 
ready invested more than a billion dol- 
lars to promote Latin-American develop- 
ment, and which has never failed to re- 
turn handsome dividends to America’s 
advance agents in that section. Let us 
all commence the study of Mexico and 
determine if there is not something com- 
mon in our aspirations, sympathies or 


necessities, and get together hand-in- 


hand, neighbor-like, and help one 
another in the solution of the great 
problems as they confront each other, 
and entertain the interest in their de- 
velopment that, as the stronger power, 
Nature has designed we should take. 
Let the student of antiquities go with 
me for a study of the Pyramids of the 
Sun and Moon or to Mitla, and return 
home with greater interest than a trip 
through the Valley of the Nile could 
possibly kindle. Let the American 
farmer go with me through the great 
irrigated farms of Mexico, and return 
to his home with a working knowledge 
of the methods we shall later be com- 
pelled to adopt if we continue the waste- 
ful removal of our forests, and permit 
erosion to progress on our hillsides as 
was done under the old Spanish regime. 
Let the American miner go with me to 
that land of inexhaustible mineral 
wealth, find his claim, and under a min- 
ing law more generous than our own, 
find the opportunity to make of himself 
a rich and happy man, and the Mexican 
citizen will rejoice in his prosverity. 

Let any law-abiding man go to Mex- 
ico with honesty and industry and find 
the opportunity to recoup his lost for- 
tune, and while so doing, live among a 
fine people and under a good govern- 
ment. 

Let the American traveler or pleasure- 
seeker visit Mexico, and look upon the 
relics of a civilization that flourished 
before the pages of our history were 
written. 
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Let me urge the whole American 
people to commence immediately the 
serious study of Mexico and the other 
countries of Latin America, and at once 
realize our duty to them and the service 
we can render to them and to ourselves 
through the Panama Canal which we 
will soon see completed at a cost to us 
of more than a half billion dollars. 

Let us all go to Mexico and study 
President Porfirio Diaz, one of the men 
of genius of our generation; whose 
achievements on the field of battle are 
comparable to those of our Washington; 
whose constructive statesmanship and 
tenderness of heart recall those same 
traits in our Lincoln; whose quickness 
of perception and daring execution 
strikingly parallel those traits in our 
great Ex-President Roosevelt. 

Long life and peace for the Mexican 
nation! Happiness and prosperity for 
her people! Viva General Porfirio 
Diaz! 


THE FOURTEEN ERRORS OF LIFE. 


HE fourteen mistakes of life Judge 
Rentoul told the Bartholomew Club 
are: 


To attempt to set up our own standard 
of right and wrong and expect everybody 
to conform to it. 

To try to measure the enjoyment of 
others by our own. 

To expect uniformity of opinion in this 
world. 

To look for judgment and experience 
in youth. 

To endeavor to mou!d all dispositions 
alike. 

Not to yield in unimportant trifles. 

To look for perfection in our own ac- 
tions. 

To worry ourselves and others about 
what cannot be remedied. 

Not to alleviate if we can all that 
needs alleviation. 

Not to make allowances for the weak- 
nesses of others. 

To consider anything impossible that 
we cannot ourselves perform. 

To believe only what our finite minds 
can grasp. 

To live as if the moment, the time, the 
day were so important that it would live 
forever. 

To estimate people by some outside 
quality, for it is that within which makes 
the man.—London Evening Standard. 











THE PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUB- 


JECT TO CHECK. 


By Henry Fletcher. 


7 question of the theoretical cor- 
rectness and practical advisability 
of paying interest on funds deposited 
in banking institutions and subject to 
check was raised again by the financial 
depression experienced by the United 
States in the fall of 1907, and from the 
after effects of which this country is 
but now recovering. To assert that the 
practice of paying interest on demand 
deposit obligations was the cause of the 
financial panic would be absurd, but he 
who would assert that the results of this 
practice served to aggravate the condi- 
tions, would be able to cite many facts 
in support of his assertion. 


A Mucu Discussep QuEsTION. 


Payment of interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check has caused much acrimo- 
nious discussion and has been criticized 
by many of the banking authorities. 
That the payment of a low rate of inter- 
est on such deposits is always improper 
would be an indefensible statement, but 
it is not going beyond the truth to say 
that the payment of interest on de- 
posits subject to check is so likely to 
lead to abuses in practice that it should 
only be made with the utmost conser- 
vatism. The payment of a high rate of 
interest on such deposits is unjustifiable 
and is a real injury to the bank, to the 
depositor and to the public at large, as 
is amply demonstrated by the history of 
our financial crises, all of which have 
been intensified by this practice. 

Both the bank and the depositor are 
apt to regard the deposit of cash or 
credits in a financial institution as being 
sui generis. It is not so. This opera- 
tion is subject to much the same rules 
and considerations as the sale of raw 
material to a manufacturer or the rental 
by such manufacturer vf machinery for 
use in his business. 


A Practica, ILLUSTRATION. 


If a manufacturer of some staple 
article were to agree, for some reason 


3 


personal to himself, to purchase his raw 
material at two per cent. above the mar- 
ket price of that material at the time 
of the purchase, and pay for the same 
on long terms of credit, the results 
would be as follows: Provided the 
market price of the article to be manu- 
factured out of the raw material and 
the cost of production remained con- 
stant, the manufacturer would find it 
necessary either to take, on the manu- 
factured article, a profit sufficiently de- 
creased to cover the loss of two per 
cent. on the purchase price or else to 
manufacture an article which would sell 
for the same price as the article he had 
been accustomed to manufacture, but 
which substituted article, as a matter of 
fact, would contain materials of an in- 
ferior quality. 

Either the manufacturer must suffer 
for his breach of economic law and busi- 
ness practice by taking a smaller profit 
himself or he must deliver to the pub- 
lic or purchasers from him an inferior 
article for the market price of the bet- 
ter article. In addition, by either the 
diminution in his own profits or by the 
selling of an inferior grade of goods, 
he will be lessening the security of the 
creditor who sold him on credit the raw 
material at the advanced price. In other 
words, the operation which has been de- 
scribed is an injury to the seller of raw 
material, to the purchaser of the fin- 
ished article and to the public as well. 

These same results are reached 
whether the original article sold is some 
staple raw material, such as cotton or 
wool, or whether the article sold is a 
book account or a demand loan. If an 
individual has money to deposit and he 
wishes to sell this credit to a bank or 
other financial institution and if he sells 
that credit for a higher price than the 
market price of the article, then not 
only he, but the bank purchasing at such 
advanced price, as well as the public, 
must suffer. 
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BiIppDING For BusINEss. 


If the average interest on demand 
money is two per cent., as is probably 
the case in New York city, any bank 
that pays more than two per cent. on 
demand deposits is purchasing these de- 
mand deposits for a greater price than 
the average market price of the commo- 
dity purchased. If a financial institu- 
tion offers to pay and actually pays in- 
terest at the rate of tour per cent. on 
demand deposits, as some trust com- 
panies in New York City and as some 
trust companies and banks of discount 
in New York State have done, those 
financial institutions accepting de- 
mand deposits on those terms must of 
necessity seek investments of their funds 
which are less secure than the average 
investments of trust companies. In 
other words, the bank or trust company 
accepting a demand deposit and paying 
four per cent. interest thereon must 
with that deposit earn more than double 
the average rate payable on demand 
loans. If the bank or trust company 


pays an excessive rate of interest on de- 


posits it must, of necessity, either ac- 
cept a smaller net return on the funds 
vassing through its hands than the aver- 
age bank or trust company, or it must 
invest its funds in securities whose 
value is more or less speculative. 

It is believed that any bank or trust 
company paying a rate of interest on 
demand deposits greater than the aver- 
age interest returned on uemand or call 
loans will of necessity be open to both 
these disadvantages above referred to; 
that is, it will of necessity make a 
smaller net income on the funds passing 
through its hands than the average 
financial institution, and it will in addi- 
tion find it necessary to lend its de- 
posits and to invest ‘ts funds in more 
or less speculative enterprises. 


Tue Depositor’s Risk. 


The result of this is that the indi- 
vidual who has sold his credit account 
or deposited his money, as one may 
choose to put it, in a trust company or 
bank of discount, paying an excessive 
rate of interest on demand deposits, 


must do so with the understanding that 
by his very act he is reducing the secur- 
ity for the return of his own deposit. 
If each depositor before making his 
deposit stopped to think that the bank 
or trust company paying four per cent. 
interest on deposits subject to check was 
paying out just double the return that 
it would be able to earn if it loaned 
those very funds on call, the chances are 
that the average depositor would hesi- 
tate before placing his money in such 
an institution. 


Hieu Interest RatTeEs AND THE Panic, 


The secondary result of the payment 
of high rates on deposits subject to 
eheck was shown in the fall of 1907 
when a number of financial institutions 
were found to have in their vaults secur- 
ities both as investments and as secur- 
ity for loans which were of such a char- 
acter that they could not be turned into 
cash with any degree of facility. Those 
institutions had those securities in their 
vaults because they had found it neces- 
sary to attempt to earn a greater return 
on their deposits than legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise could enable them to 
earn, and this method of doing business 
was made necessary because of the fact 
that they had already obligated them- 
selves to pay a larger return on their 
deposits than they could earn by con- 
servative methods. 


Hicu Interest Rate on Loans. 


It might be said that a trust com- 
pany paying an excessive rate of inter- 
est to its depositors can protect itself 
from loss by raising the rate of interest 
charged on loans made by it. This 
attitude the bank undoubtedly would be 
anxious to take were it not fcr the fact 
that, in almost all the financial centers 
of the United States, loans on approved 
stock exchange collater-] have a fixed 
value and cost, measured by the pay- 
ment of interest. It 1s therefore only 
in the outlying or sparsely-settled dis- 
tricts that such institutions as trust 
companies are enabled to charge such 
rates of interest on loans as to enable 
them to protect themselves from loss by 
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reason of the payment of a high rate of 
interest on accounts subject to check. 
In this way in a district having few 
financial institutions, the enterprising 
business man must pay for the interest 
or profit credited to the accounts of his 
less enterprising brothers. 


Banks oF Discount. 


In the case of banks of discount in 
the rural communities the result of the 
payment of excessive interest on de- 
posits subject to check is the same as 
outlined, and even in the larger cities 
the same practice has a similar effect. 
A line of discount is granted on the 
credit which the depositor has acquired 
with the bank where his deposit is kept, 
by reason of his commercial integrity 
and the amount of that accommodation, 
in most cases, is based upon the deposit- 
or’s average balance. 

If we could imagine a bank of dis- 
count in a great city where practically 
no loans are made on stock exchange 
collateral, we should find the best case 
to test the result of paying interest on 
balances lying in such a bank. In such 
an institution, if a manufacturer carried 
a balance of $50,000 he might obtain on 
that balance interest at the rate of two 
per cent. or three per cent. If every 
depositor in the bank obtained a similar 
rate of interest and all of the profit of 
the bank came from discounting the 
paper of its customers, then it would 
necessarily follow that each customer, 
when he discounted his paper at the 
bank, must pay a greater percentage 
than he would pay if he obtained no in- 
terest on his current account. If each 
depositor used the entire amount of his 
accommodation, the damage caused by 
the payment of excessive rates of inter- 
est on the deposits would not be clear. 


InterEst Parp on INactTIVE Accounts. 


In every bank of discount, however, 
there must be certain depositors whose 
accounts are more or less inactive, and 
if the bank pays on these inactive ac- 
counts the same rate of interest as on 
the other accounts, it must follow that 
the enterprising depositor who uses the 
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amount of his accommodation in legiti- 
mate business enterprises must pay the 
interest allowed by the bank to the 
less enterprising depositor. 

In the case of banks of discount as in 
the case of other financial institutions 
having little or no competition because 
of their geographical location, we see 
that the payment of interest on the bank 
balances results in putting a drag or 
drawback on enterprise. The conditions, 
however, which have been assumed as to 
the bank of discount are undoubtedly 
fictitious, but they indicate at least the 
tendency which must exist in every such 
bank which pays interest on its bal- 
ances. 

The average commercial bank in a 
commercial center, however, lending as 
it does on collateral as well as by ac- 
commodation of its depositors, is not so 
subject to the above consideration as the 
country bank. In a bank of discount 
situated in a city, the depositor who ob- 
tains interest on his average balances 
would not necessarily pay the interest 
on the inactive account of his brother 
depositor, inasmuch as the inactive ac- 
count might be represented by a loan on 
collateral. The depositor seeking ac- 
commodation, however, would, it is be- 
lieved, in almost every case find it nec- 
essary himself to repay to the bank 
the interest which he himself had re- 
ceived on his average balance. This in- 
terest would be paid by him through the 
bank exacting a larger rate iu discount- 
ing his paper than it would hed it no in- 
terest to pay on his current account. 
This payment of an excessive rate the 
depositor might not be sensible of at 
the time, inasmuch as his borrowings 
might be three, four and even five times 
the amount of his daily balance. Thus, 
one-half or one-quarter of 2 per cent. 
increase in the rate of the discount 
would usually be sufficient to counter- 
balance the interest paid on his bank 
balance. 

Although the injury to the depositor 
under such circumstances is not obvious, 
it is believed to be nevertheless existent, 
for he is doing business on an altogether 
fictitious basis. By means of the pay- 
ment of the interest on the average bal- 
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ances, the average rate of interest on all 
loans is increased over what might be 
called the legitimate and true average 
interest. 

The same forces that are at work in 
the trust companies are at work also in 
the bank of discount where the bank is 
also making loans on collateral. If the 
bank pays an excessive rate of interest 
on demand deposits it must of necessity 
lend its funds on collateral which it 
otherwise would not accept, in order to 
obtain the increased return. This prac- 
tice results in decreasing the security to 
the bank’s depositors and decreasing its 
efficiency, as an instrument of credit in 
the service of the public. 


AtrrAcTING Deposits By A Hieu In- 
TEREST RATE. 


It is not long since a number of trust 
companies in New York city and a num- 
ber of banks of discount and trust com- 
panies in other parts of New York State 
were openly offering by letter to pay 
four per cent. on average daily de- 


posits. This was undoubtedly an at- 
tempt by the trust companies and by 
the banks to obtain the custody of the 
funds which would otherwise go to the 
savings banks. The attempt by these 
financial institutions to obtain such de- 
posits was undoubtedly a breach of the 
spirit if not the letter of the laws of the 
State of New York, wherein it is laid 
down that deposits for savings shall be 
subject to certain strict rules of invest- 
ment and management. 

The offer of these banks and trust 
companies had undoubtedly a tendency 
to induce savings bank depositors to re- 
move their funds from the savings 
banks and deposit them with other finan- 
cial institutions. This was not only in 
violation of the spirit of the law but is 
in substance an objectionable practice. 
The laws of the State of New York con- 
template the existence side by side, un- 
der the active superintendence of the 
banking authorities of the State, of at 
least three different classes of financial 
institutions—the bank of discount, the 
trust company and the savings bank. 
To each is its own sphere assigned. It 


was not intended originally that any one 
class should encroach on the sphere of 
the other. That this separation has not 
been complete is true, but the failure in 
the past to keep the lines of demarea- 
tion well defined does not excuse an en- 
tire obliteration of those lines. Particu- 
larly was it intended that the business 
of savings banks should not be sought 
by other institutions. 


BREAKING THE SPIRIT OF THE Law. 


With this thought the law specially 
provides that only a duly authorized 
savings bank shall advertise itself as 
such. That the statute is not wider in 
its scope is to be deplored, and it is 
probably true that if a trust company or 
bank of discount bids an excessive rate 
of interest with the purpose and result 
of drawing to itself deposits legitimate- 
ly belonging to a savings bank, it is not 
breaking the letter of the law. It is un- 
doubtedly, however, acting in defiance 
of the underlying intent of the Legis- 
lature in its general scheme regarding 
banking institutions and contrary to the 
spirit of the enactment which has been 
referred to above. 

The other financial institutions, the 
banks and trust companies, are not sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations laid 
down for the savings banks. Inasmuch 
as the savings bank deposits are not de- 
mand deposits, these banks are enabled 
to obtain a larger rate of interest than 
would be possible were those deposits 
withdrawable on demand. 


Wuy Savincs Banxs Can OFFER A 
Hieu Rate or INTEREST. 


The expense of running the average 
savings bank is far less than that of any 
other financial institution for each dol- 
lar of deposits. The result of the other 
banks bidding for savings banks de- 
posits was to lessen the security of 
those deposits which ought to have gone 
to savings banks, not only because the 
other financial institutions were not sub- 
ject to the strict rules covering the sav- 
ings banks, but also because the other 
financial institutions must of necessity 
earn a larger return than the savings 
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benks, for the reason that the expenses 
of running the other institutions are 
substantially larger and because they 
are under a necessity of paying divi- 
dends on their capital. 

Further, the banks and trust compa- 
nies are not able to have practically all 
their money working all the time, as is 
the case with the savings banks. In- 
stead of having a maximum available 
fund prescribed by statute, the banks 
and trust companies must by law have 
from fifteen per cent. to twenty-five per 
cent. of their funds inactive or practi- 
cally so. Surely, if the savings banks in 
New York State with almost one hun- 
dred per cent. of their deposits invested 
and running expenses reduced to a 
minimum can only averase a net return 
to depositors of three ana sixty-five one 
hundredths per cent., the trust company 
or bank that pays four per cent. on cur- 
rent balances must of necessity have 
recourse to investing and loaning the 
funds on securities inferior in safety to 
the securities in which the savings banks 
investments are kept. 


A Vicious PRACTICE. 


To sum up the results of the argu- 
ment: It is not believed that a bank of 
discount should pay any interest what- 
soever on current balances; it is bad 
in theory and vicious in practice, except 
possibly under conditions such as existed 
at one time in Scotland, where the right 
of note issue by the banks of discount 
was substantially unrestricted. The 
trust company occupying a_ differ- 
ent position toward its depositors may 
pay interest on its deposits, but it should 
not pay a rate to exceed the average re- 
turn of demand loans on the open mar- 
ket, for the reasons heretofore stated, 
and no institution should at any time 
pay or offer to pay a rate exceeding the 
minimum savings bank return to de- 
positors, for the reason that such offer 
on the part of a bank of discount or 
trust company would tend to draw from 
the savings bank accounts intended by 
the law to be entrusted only to such 
banks. 


DEPOSITS. 


WORLD’S OUTPUT OF GOLD. 


te of the first duties incumbent on the 
new Director of the Mint, Professor 
Andrew, of Harvard, will be the is- 
sue of the annual statement of the world’s 
production of gold during the last year. 

It is expected that the report this fall 
will show continued increase in _ the 
world’s production as well as in the pro- 
duction of silver. This increase will not 
be due, however, to the American mines, 
for it is believed by experts here that the 
production in the United States, as well 
as in Alaska, will show a decrease. 

In 1907 the world’s production amounted 
to $410,555,300. This was an increase of 
$8,000,000 beyond the preceding year. For 
1908 there will probably be an equally large 
increase. The enormous development in the 
South African fields will account for the 
greater portion of this increase, due mainly 
to the vigorous exploitation of South Afri- 
can mining properties. On the other hand, 
Australia is declining in the amount of 
gold output. Mexico is showing a tendency 
toward increased production, and the forth- 
coming figures will show an appreciable ad- 
vance. 

But the part of the world to which ex- 
perts are looking for heavy production in 
the future is Central America and South 
America, while the Siberian field is also 
thought to offer vast possibilities. 

Unless the Nevada fields, which have not 
yet made returns, come forward with un- 
expectedly heavy productions, the United 
States will be shown to have decreased its 
output in the forthcoming figures. Alaska 
is not holding its own, while the California 
and Colorado gold fields are also decreas- 
ing their production. The production for 
the United States in 1907, amounting to 
$90,000,000, was a decrease of about $4,000,- 
000 from the preceding year. 

This decrease was the first halt of any 
importance in the remarkable growth of 
the annual yield of the United States 
since 1883. The decrease was due at that 
time to the falling off in the yields of 
Alaska, California, Colorado, Montana 
and South Dakota, and the indications are 
that the year 1908 will prove somewhat 
similar. 

The declines shown in the various fields 
of this country in 1907 were, in part, made 
up by an increase of about $6,000,000 in 
Nevada. It is not expected that these con- 
ditions will be repeated this year, and a 
larger decline is looked for in this country, 
the Nome field, in Alaska, alone showing a 
decline of more than $1,000,000. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


-IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


STOPPING PAYMENT — CERTI- 
FIED CHECK. 
TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE CO. 
vs. RUTHERFORD NAT. BANK. 


COURT OF ERRORS AND APPEALS OF NEW 
JERSEY, JUNE 14, 1909. 

Where a bank certifies a check at the 
request of the payee the effect is the same 
as if the funds had been paid out to him 
and redeposited to his own credit, and 
hence the bank may not refuse to pay the 
check upon the ground that it was pro- 
cured from the drawer by fraud. 


UMMERE, C. J.: One Purdy, 
being desirous of purchasing a 
second-hand automobile, employed Mil- 
lard Ashton, an automobile _ sales- 
man, to assist him in making a 
proper selection. Ashton took him 
to the salesroom of the Times 
Square Automobile Company, and, 
after looking over its stock, Purdy, 
with Ashton’s approval, selected a car, 
the price of which was $600, and gave 
his check on the Rutherford National 
Bank for the purchase price. The 
check was drawn to the order of Ash- 
ton, who indorsed it and delivered it 
to the manager of the automobile com- 
pany. Immediately after receiving it, 
the automobile company sent it by 
special messenger to the banking house 
of the Rutherford National Bank with 
a request that it be certified. This re- 
quest was complied with. Afterward, 
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when the check was presented for pay- 
ment, the bank refused to honor it, 
upon the ground that it had received 
instructions from Purdy not to pay it. 
The automobile company thereupoa 
brought suit against the bank on its 
contract of certification. The defend- 
ant admitted that it had certified the 
check, and that it did so at the request 
of the plaintiff, the holder thereof, but 
sought to justify its refusal to pay 
upon the ground that Purdy had been 
induced to purchase the car by false 
representations made by the manager 
of the plaintiff as to its condition and 
value. It was contended on behalf of 
the plaintiff that this defense was not 
open to the defendant. It was, how- 
ever, admitted over its objection. At 
the close of the case plaintiff asked for 
a direction of a verdict in his favor. 
This request was refused, the case was 
sent to the jury, and a verdict in favor 
of the defendant was rendered. The 
plaintiff now seeks a reversal of the 
judgment entered upon that verdict, on 
the ground that its request for a direc- 
tion in its favor should have been com- 
plied with. 

The effect of the certification of a 
check by the bank upon which it is 
drawn depends upon whether it is done 
at the request of the drawer or of the 
holder. When a check is presented by 
the drawer for certification, the bank 
knows that it has not yet been negotiat- 
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ed, and that the drawer wishes the obli- 
gation of the bank to pay it to the 
holder, when it is negotiated, in addi- 
tion to his own obligation. A certifica- 
tion under such circumstances does not 
operate to discharge the drawer (Minot 
vs. Russ, 156 Mass. 460, 31 N. E. 489, 
16 L. R. A. 510, 32 Am. St. Rep. 472; 
5 Amer. & Eng. Ency. of Law, 1056); 
and so long as the drawer remains un- 
discharged, such a defense as that set 
up in the present case is open both to 
him and to the bank. But when the 
certification by the bank is done at the 
request of the holder, the effect is radi- 
eally different. The transaction, then, 
is virtually this: The bank says: 
“That check is good; we have the 
money of the drawer here ready to pay 
it; we will pay it now, if vou will re- 
ceive it.’ . The holder says: “No, I 
will not take the money now; you may 
retain it for me until the check is pre- 
sented for payment.” The bank re- 
plies, “Very well, we will do so.” 
(First Nat. Bank of Jersey City vs. 
Leach, 52 N.. ¥. 358, 11 Am. Ben. 
708). The result is to discharge the 


drawer from any further liability on 
the check (Negotiable Instrument Act 


April 4, 1902, § 188 [P. L. p. 614]), 
and to substitute a new contract be- 
tween the holder and the bank by: the 
terms of which the money called for 
by the check is transferred from the 
account of the drawer to the account of 
the holder. In contemplation of Jaw 
the obligation of the bank to the holder, 
when the certification is at his request, 
is the same as if the funds had been 
actually paid out by the bank to him, 
by him redeposited to his own credit, 
and a certificate of deposit issued to 
him therefor. (5 Amer. & Eng. Ency. 
of Law, 1055; Dan. on Neg. Inst. 
§ 1603.) 

The defendant, in refusing payment 
of Purdy’s check, apparently consid- 
ered that its obligation to the holder 
was no greater than if its certification 
had been made at Purdy’s request. It 
failed to realize that its act operated as 
a payment of the check, so far as 
Purdy was concerned, and transferred 
the moneys which it called for to the 
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account of the plaintiff. The situation 
was the same, so far as the defendant 
was concerned, as if Purdy had paid 
cash to the plaintiff for the car which 
he had purchased, and the plaintiff 
had then deposited the cash in the de- 
fendant’s bank. Having accepted the 
plaintiff's money, and issued to him a 
certificate of deposit therefor, it did 
not concern the defendant from whom, 
or how, or under what circumstances 
the money had been obtained. Its con- 
tract required it to pay the amount of 
the deposit to the plaintiff, or its order, 
and it could not avoid its obligation to 
do so by showing that the plaintiff had 
fraudulently obtained the money which 
it had deposited with the defendant. 

The defense interposed should have 
been overruled, and a verdict directed 
for the plaintiff. The judgment under 
review will be reversed. 


NOTICE TO BANK—OFFICER 
ACTING ON BEHALF OF CUS- 
TOMER. 


MORRIS, er at., 
OF 


vs. FIRST NAT. BANK 
SAMSON. 
SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA, MAY 20, 
1909. 
Where the bookkeeper of a firm doing 
business with a bank is also an officer of 
the bank, the bank will not be charged 


with notice of facts learned by him in the 
discharge of his duties as such bookkeeper. 


HE Samson Live Stock Company 
was a firm, composed of J. J. 
Morris and W. T. Edge. Griggs was 
the cashier and bookkeeper of the Sam- 
son Live Stock Company during its ex- 
istence, and also assistant cashier and 
bookkeeper of the bank. J. J. Morris 
was one of the members of the firm of 
the Samson Live Stock Company, and 
during the years 1906 and 1907 was 
cashier of the bank. Under the ar- 
rangement between the two, checks 
were drawn by Griggs as the book- 
keeper of the live stock company and 
paid by Griggs as the assistant cashier 
and bookkeeper of the bank. The 
action was founded upon overdrafts 
composed of some of these checks so 
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The defendant of- 
fered to show that the live stock com- 
pany was not indebted to some of the 
parties in whose favor the check was 
drawn, but that Edge individually was 
indebted to them, and these checks 


drawn and paid. 


were drawn to pay his individual 
checks. The court refused to permit 
this evidence. It was shown by 


Griggs’ testimony, and not disputed by 
Edge, that these checks were drawn by 
Edge’s direction. Morris offered to 
testify that Griggs was instructed and 
authorized to draw checks to pay all 
debts of the Samson Live Stock Com- 
pany, but was not authorized to draw 
any check for any sum not owing by 
the Samson Live Stock Company. At 
the time of the dissolution of the firm 
and the withdrawal of Morris there- 
from, Griggs was present and knew 
all about it. 


ANDERSON, J.: The checks were 
drawn for the Samson Live Stock Com- 
pany, a firm composed of Morris and 
Edge, by Griggs, the bookkeeper of 
said firm, and who was also assistant 
cashier of the plaintiff bank, and upon 
the order and direction of one of the 
partners, Edge. It was therefore im- 
material as to the instructions given 
Griggs by Morris, as between the firm 
and third persons, as Edge had as 
much authority to direct the bookkeeper 
as his copartner, Morris, and, when the 
checks were drawn upon the direction 
of one of the partners and were paid 
by the bank, they became a valid claim 
against the firm and each member 
thereof, regardless of the previous in- 
structions from Morris to Griggs. 

It was also immaterial that the firm 
had been dissolved when the last check 
was drawn and paid by the bank, un- 
less the bank had notice of the dissolu- 
tion, as it had been dealing with said 
firm, and the individual partners were 
liable for the debts contracted, even 
after dissolution, unless the bank had 
notice of said dissolution. True, the 
-defendants proposed to show that 
Griggs had notice of the dissolution; but 
Griggs occupied a dual position, and 
the notice he may have acquired as 
bookkeeper of the defendants could 
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not be imputed to the bank. (Traders’ 
Ins. Co. vs. Letcher, 143 Ala. 400; 
Cen. of Ga. vs. Joseph, 125 Ala. 319; 
Patterson vs. Irvin, 142 Ala. 401.) 
The defendants did not propose to 
prove that the bank had notice of the 
dissolution, or that Griggs got notice 
while acting for the bank. If he knew 
of the dissolution because of being 
bookkeeper for the defendants, notice 
thus acquired was not binding on the 
bank. To have put the trial court in 
error, defendants should have proposed 
to show that the bank, or that Griggs, 
as agent of the bank, had notice of the 
dissolution, as notice to Griggs, who 
was also bookkeeper of the defendants, 
was not of itself sufficient to charge 
the bank with notice. Nor can the de- 
fendants complain of not letting Mor- 
ris testify that the officers of the bank 
authorized him to lend the money to the 
stock company at eight per cent., as 
that would exonerate the bank from re- 
sponsibility for the usurious feature of 
the transaction, inasmuch as Morris 
was dealing with himself, and, if he 
saw fit to charge himself or his firm 
with a greater interest than the officers 
authorized or required, he is estopped 
from charging the bank with usury. 
Not only did Morris have the authority, 
as a partner, to bind or estop the firm, 
but Edge was also estopped from ques- 
tioning Griggs’ authority to draw the 
checks in question, as they were drawn 
at his instance. 

The judgment of the circuit court is 
affirmed. 


WAIVER OF “PROTEST” — EF- 
FECT OF. 


BANK OF MONTPELIER vs. 
PELIER LUMBER CO. 


JUNE 1], 


MONT- 


SUPREME COURT OF IDAHO, 
1909. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 

an indorser who waives “protest and notice 


of protest” is deemed to have waived de- 
mand of payment and notice of dishonor. 


HIS action was instituted by the 
bank of Montpelier against the 
Montpelier Lumber Company, a corpo- 
ration, and James Redman, Walter 
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Hoge, M. Rosenbaum, Alex Beckman, 
Alphonzo Quayle, W. D. Ream and 
William Quayle, to recover on a cer- 
tain promissory note for $1,300, to- 
gether with interest and _ attorney’s 
fees. This note was executed by the 
defendant lumber company on May 17. 
1903, due sixty days after date, and 
was indorsed by the other defendants 
on the same day and prior to delivery. 
The plaintiff alleged that at the time 
of the execution of the note by the 
company, and before its delivery, the 
individual defendants indorsed the 
note, and thereby guaranteed the pay- 
ment of same, writing on the back 
thereof the following words, “Protest 
and notice of protest waived.” The in- 
dividual defendants, with the exception 
of Rosenbaum, answered, admitting the 
execution of the note and indorsement 
by themselves, and also setting up cer- 
tain matters in defense of the action. 
They also alleged that they had never 
received any notice of nonpayment of 
the note, and that such notice had never 
been given, and that demand had never 
been made. The case was tried on 
these issues, resulting in findings and 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff and 
against the defendants in the sum of 
$2,064. The defendants who indorsed 
the note, appealed from the judgment. 

Airsuie, J.: (Omitting part of the 
opinion): Before considering the im- 
port and extent of this waiver, it is 
well enough to observe that these ap- 
pellants are indorsers within the pur- 
view and meaning of section 63 of the 
negotiable instruments law of this 
state (Laws 1903, p. 391), which sec- 
tion is embodied in section 3520 of the 
Revised Codes. That section reads as 
follows: ‘‘A person placing his signa- 
ture upon an instrument otherwise than 
as maker, drawer or acceptor is deemed 
to be an indorser, unless he clearly in- 
dicates by appropriate words his in- 
tention to be bound in some other 
capacity.” The uniform negotiable in- 
struments law, in substantially the 
same form as we have it, has been 
adopted in the majority of the States of 
the Union and has received construction 
by many of the courts. Under the pro- 
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visions of this statute there is no doubt 
but that the appellants are to be treated 
and held as indorsers. (See Rockfield 
vs. First Nat. Bank of Springfield, 77 
Ohio St. 311.) (See, also, note to 
same case. Deahy vs. Choquet, 28 R. 
I. 338; Toole vs. Crafts, 193 Mass. 
110; Farquhar Co. vs. Higham, 16 N. 
D. 106.) As to whether a waiver of 
protest and notice of protest amounts 
to a waiver of presentment and demand 
for payment is one on which the courts 
are not in harmony. Some of the courts 
have held that these contracts of 
waiver must be strictly construed, and 
that the indorser will only be held to 
have waived such requirements as are 
specifically covered by the language 
used in his contract. (Sprague ys. 
Fletcher, 8 Or. 367; Freeman vs. 
O’Brien, 38 Iowa, 406; Lemmert vs. 
Guthrie Bros., 69 Neb. 499.) Other 
courts have been more liberal and in- 
cline to hold the indorser to the intent 
of his contract as the language em- 
ployed is generally and popularly un- 
derstood. Accordingly, it has been held 
that a waiver of protest and notice of 
protest is a waiver of presentment and 
demand, and all those acts necessary to 
bind the indorser for the payment of 
the debt (Gordon vs. Montgomery, 19 
Ind., 110; Matthey vs. Gally & David, 
4 Cal., 62; Coddington vs. Davis, 1 N. 
Y., 186, 3 Denio, 16; Wards vs. Sparks, 
53 Ark., 519; McFarland vs. Pico, 8 
Cal., 626; City Sav. Bank vs. Hopson, 
53 Conn., 453; Wilkie vs. Chandon, 1 
Wash. St., 355). 

It is true that, technically speaking, 
the word “protest” only applies to and 
covers the formal writing and declara- 
tion made by the officer, who is ordina- 
rily a notary, stating that the bill or 
note was duly and regularly presented 
in accordance with the laws governing 
commercial paper, and that payment 
was refused, and that he thereby for- 
mally protests the same for non-pay- 
ment. This, however, does not cover 
the meaning of the word as generally 
used in commercial transactions and as. 
it is commonly understood in the busi- 
ness world. In its popular sense it in- 
cludes all the steps necessary to, fix the 
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liability of the indorser, and this neces- 
sarily includes demand of payment, re- 
fusal to pay, and notice (Price vs. Mc- 
Clave, 13 N. Y. Super. Ct., 544; Wards 
vs. Sparks, 53 Ark., 519; Daniel on 
Neg. Inst., Sec. 929; 6 Words & 
Phrases, 5743). Under the provisions 
of Section 82 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act (Section 3539, Rev. Codes), 
“presentment for payment is dispensed 
with: * * * Third. By waiver of 
presentment, express or implied.” Sec- 
tion 109 of the same act (Section 3566, 
Rev. Codes) provides that: “Notice of 
dishonor may be waived, either before 
the time of giving notice has arrived, 
or after the omission to give due notice, 
and the waiver may be express or im- 
plied.” Section 111 (Section 3568, 
Rev. Codes) says: “A waiver of pro- 
test, whether in the case of a foreign 
bill of exchange or other negotiable in- 
strument, is deemed to be a waiver not 
only of a formal protest, but also of a 
presentment and notice of dishonor.” 
Under these express provisions of the 
statute, and in view of the popular 
and generally accepted meaning of the 
term “protest,” we have no hesitancy in 
holding that an indorser who waives 
“protest and notice of protest” thereby 
waives, and intends to waive, present- 
ment and demand and notice of the 
same and of the dishonor of the paper. 


CHECK DELIVERED WITHOUT 
AUTHORITY — HOLDER IN 
DUE COURSE. 


BUZZELL vs. TOBIN. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, JAN. 7, 1909. 

‘As against a holder in due course, the 
drawer of a check cannot show that it was 
delivered by his clerk without authority, 
since by the terms of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law a valid delivery in such 
case is conclusively presented. 


RALEY, J.: If the consideration of 
the check as between the defendant 
and the payee was the price of a pair of 
horses, which might have been found 
to have been unsound at the time of 
sale, yet the plaintiff as indorsee hay- 
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ing taken it for value, and in good faith 
before it was overdue, and without no- 
tice of any infirmity, or that payment 
had been stopped at the bank, became a 
holder in due course, with all the rights 
appertaining to such a title (Rev. Laws, 
ce. 73, Sec. 69; Wheeler vs. Guild, 20 
Pick. 545, 552, 553, 32 Am. Dec., 231; 
Shawmut National Bank vs. Manson, 
168 Mass., 425, 47 N. E., 196; Massa- 
chusetts National Bank vs. Snow, 187 
Mass., 159, 72 N. E., 959). The de- 
fendant, while not expressly conced- 
ing this, rests his defense solely on the 
ground that, because his clerk had no 
express authority to deliver the check 
to the payee, it was unlawfully put in 
circulation, and the contract being in- 
complete, no title passed to the plaintif 
by its subsequent negotiation( Fearing 
vs. Clark, 16 Gray, 74, 77 Am. Dee., 
394; Hill vs. Hall, 191 Mass., 253, 265, 
77 N. E., 831). But the check was in 
the hands of the plaintiff as a holder in 
due course, and as to him a valid deliy- 
ery by the defendant was conclusively 
presumed, even if this defense would 
have been open as between the original 
parties (Rev. Laws, c. 73, Sec. 33; 
Massachusetts National Bank vs. Snow, 
187 Mass., 159, 163, 72 N. E., 959). 
We are, therefore, not called upon to 
decide whether there was other evi- 
dence upon which, under suitable in- 
structions, the jury could have found 
either actual or constructive delivery. It 
accordingly follows that the ruling re- 
quested could not properly have been 
given, and the case was rightly submit- 
ted to the jury. 

Exceptions overruled. 


AUTHORITY OF CASHIER — 
REPRESENTATIONS MADE 
TO COMPANY INSURING FI- 
DELITY OF BOOKKEEPER. 

NATIONAL BANK OF TARENTUM vs. 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 

OF PITTSBURGH. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, JAN. 
4, 1909. 
Where the directors of a bank through 


long usage, permit the cashier to act with- 
out their express authority in matters in 
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which they might lawfully authorize him 
to act, they cannot, after such action upon 
his part, be heard to deny his authority, 
to the detriment of those who relied upon 


it. 

Where the duty of arranging with a 
surety company for the renewal of the 
bond of the bookkeeper is committed to 
the cashier, the bank will be bound by his 
representations. 


OTTER, J.: At the instance, and 
under the direction, of his em- 
ployer, the National Bank of Taren- 
tum, and at the cost of the bank, one 
James H. Ekas obtained from the de- 
fendant company a fidelity bond for 
the sum of $10,000, conditioned to 
make good to the bank all pecuniary 
loss sustained by it through any fraud 
or dishonesty on the part of the said 
Ekas in connection with his duties as 
bookkeeper during the continuance 
of the bond. It covered a period of 
twelve months, ending April 10, 1899. 
Its provisions were extended from 
year to year, upon the payment of an 
additional annual _ premium, until 
April 10, 1904. Attached to the origi- 
nal application was a statement, signed 
by the cashier on behalf of the bank, 
commending the applicant, giving the 
time of his previous service with the 
employer, etc., and certifying that his 
accounts had been properly examined 
and found correct in every respect. 
Each year, prior to April 10, the 
trust company sent the bank a notice 
of which the following is a copy: 


“To National Bank 
Tarentum, Pa. 

“Dear Sir: We hereby notify you 
that bond No. 11, for $10,000, issued 
by this company on James H. Ekas, in 
your employ as bookkeeper, will ex- 
pire on the tenth day of April next. 
The premium, $40.00, should be paid 
on or before the date of expiration, 
otherwise the bond will lapse. Kindly 
have the certificate below filled in and 
signed, and forward with remittance 
for premium, when the renewal re- 
ceipts will be sent to you. 

“Yours respectfully, 


“Theophilus Sproull, President.” 


of Tarentum, 


To this was attached the certificate 
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referred to in the notice. These cer- 
tificates were all in the same form, and 
were all filled out in the same way and 
returned to the trust company. The 
last certificate was as follows: 


“To the Equitable Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh: 

“This is to certify that on April 10, 
1903, the books and accounts of Mr. 
James H. Ekas, in our employ as 
bookkeeper, were examined by us and 
that we found them correct in every 
respect, and all moneys handled by him 
accounted for to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief. He has performed his 
duties in an acceptable and _ satisfac- 
tory manner. We know of nothing in 
his habits or antecedents affecting un- 
favorably his title to confidence, and 
we know of no reason why the guaranty 
bond issued on his behalf by the Equit- 
able Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
should not be continued. 

“[{Signature] O. C. Camp, 
“On Behalf of National Bank of Tar- 
entum, Employer. 

“His salary is now $900. Dated at 
Tarentum, Pa., April 10, 1903.” 


It was provided in the bond that in 


case of its extension the company 
should be liable for any dishonest act 
of the employe occurring between the 
original date of the bond, and the limit 
of the extension. In June, 1904, it 
was found that Ekas had been syste- 
matically defrauding the bank, and the 
amount of his defaleation was subse- 
quently fixed at $9,200, for the re- 
covery of which sum this suit was 
brought upon the bond. The trust 
company defended on the ground that 
the statements contained in the certifi- 
cates as to the examination of his ac- 
counts were untrue, and that therefore 
the defendant could not be held liable 
on the bond which had been issued or 
extended upon the faith of the repre- 
sentations in the certificates. 

The trial judge refused binding in- 
structions for either plaintiff or de- 
fendant, and submitted to the jury two 
questions: (1) Whether the bank 
must be considered to have authorized 
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its cashier to sign the renewal certifi- 
cates; and (2) whether the statements 
in these certificates were untrue or sub- 
stantially true. The verdict was for 
the defendant, and judgment was en- 
tered thereon. Plaintiff has appealed. 
and by the assignments of error raises 
substantially but one question. and 
that is as to whether it was entitled to 
binding instructions in its favor. 

It was not shown by the testimony 
that the board of directors knew of 
the making of the certificates at the 
time they were made by the cashier. 
But it clearly appears that they were 
made in response to a written inquiry 
addressed to the bank, which was re- 
ceived by the bank, and was answered 
by its executive officer, who was 
charged with the business of conduct- 
ing its correspondence. We have no 


doubt whatever but that the making of 
the certificate in each case was an act 
done in the regular course of business 
of the bank, by its proper officer au- 
thorized to represent it in that respect, 
and dealing with the surety compiny 


for and on behalf of the bank. 

The information asked for by the 
trust company was entirely proper for 
its guidance in the transaction, and the 
renewal of the bond from year to year 
was, without doubt, made upon the 
faith of the statements contained in 
the certificate. The bank cannot be 
heard in disavowal of the representa- 
tions made by its executive officer, 
which led the defendant company to 
agree to continue its responsibility. It 
certainly cannot be permitted to claim 
the benefit of the action of its cashier 
in procuring from the trust company 
the various extensions of the _ bond, 
and at the same time repudiate the 
terms of the representations made by 
him for that purpose. 

It is apparent from the evidence in 
this case that the directors gave but 
scant personal attention to the manage- 
ment of the bank, and that the control 
of its affairs was left largely to the 
cashier. The board of directors met 
infrequently, sometimes only once a 
month. There is no question but that 
the action of the cashier in making the 
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certificates was something which he 
might very properly have been author- 
ized by the board of directors to do 
had the matter been brought to their 
attention. Beyond a doubt the board 
would have authorized the making of 
any proper certificate for the renewal 
of the bond, just as they did in the first 
application. 

The law is well settled that, where 
the directors of a bank, through long 
usage, permit the cashier to act without 
their express authority in matters in 
which they might lawfully authorize 
him to act, they cannot, after such ac- 
tion upon his part, be heard to deny 
his authority, to the detriment of those 
who have relied upon it. (See Morse 
on Banks, § 165, par. c; Davenport vs. 
Stone, 104 Mich. 521, 62 N. W. 722, 53 
Am. St. Rep. 467.) 

In the present case, when the de- 
falcation finally discovered by 
means of an audit, which should have 
been made years before, it was the 
cashier, acting in behalf of the bank as 
before, who presented the claim to the 
defendant company. We are fully 
satisfied that the evidence was ample to 
justify the jury in finding that the 
cashier had authority to make the cer- 
tificates, and that his action in so doing 
was binding upon the bank. « 

Turning now to the contents of the 
certificates, we find set forth in each of 
them that on or about their dates the 
books and accounts of Ekas were ex- 
amined, and found correct in every re- 
spect. This statement was repeated 
from year to year during the period of 
the defalcations for which recovery is 
sought. And yet the statement of 
claim filed in this case, based on the re- 
sults of the audit, shows that during 
the first year of the operation of the 
bond, a sum aggregating $1,100 was 
abstracted by the bookkeeper in smaller 
amounts, periodically taken with almost 
monthly regularity, and covered in the 
books by raising the figures of his ac- 
counts. 

In the second year the process was 
repeated, and a total of $1,600 was 
taken in the same way. In the third 
year the amount ran up to $1,800, and 


was 
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in the remaining years of the period the 
sums taken and covered in the accounts 
in the same way were sufficient to bring 
the aggregate loss to the bank up to 
$9,200. The method pursued by Ekas 
was the simple one of changing the 
footings upon his journal enough to 
cover the amount of his shortage, and 
posting the altered amount to the gen- 
eral ledger, leaving the postings to the 
individual ledger untouched. Had an 
effective audit, similar to the one which 
was finally made, been made by the 
bank at any time during any one of the 
years in which the shortages occurred, 
or had any examination which included 
a comparison of the aggregate footings 
of the individual ledger with those of 
the general ledger, been made, it would 
have shown the discrepancy, and a care- 
ful scrutiny would have revealed the 
fraudulent practices of the bookkeeper. 
The necessity for such a comparison 
upon the part of those in charge of the 
bank would be obvious to any one with 
the most elementary knowledge of the 
keeping of banking accounts. 

It appears, further, from the testi- 
mony that the trial balances as taken 
from the ledger and presented from 
time to time by Ekas were out of bal- 
ance, and that the errors were allowed 
to go uncorrected. This in itself was 
notice that something was wrong, and 
should have prevented the issue of any 
such certificate as was given to the de- 
fendant company. The- cashier testi- 
fied that, if a trial balance had been 
taken from the individual ledger, and 
compared with the general ledger, at 
any time during the existence of the 
shortages, the discrepancy would have 
been discovered, if the trial balance had 
been taken correctly. 

Yet the evidence shows that, in the 
face of these admitted irregularities, 
and in the absence of any genuine or 
thorough audit of the books and ac- 
counts, in answer to its inquiry year 
after year, the trust company received 
from the bank the certificate of its ex- 
ecutive officer that the books and ac- 
counts of Ekas had been examined, and 
found correct in every respect. If the 
jury credited the undisputed evidence 
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in this case, it could have reached no 
other conclusion than that which it did 
in its finding that the certificates were 
in fact untrue, and misleading to the 
defendant company. 

The evidence as to the entries made 
by the bookkeeper in the books of the 
bank, and as to the character of the 
examinations of the accounts by the 
board of directors, and with respect to 
the certificates made by the cashier was 
all relevant and competent testimony, 
and was properly admitted by the trial 
judge. Nor do we see any error in the 
portions of the charge to the jury to 
which exception has been taken. 

The assignments of error are all over- 
ruled, and the judgment is affirmed. 


LOST CHECK—ACTION ON. 
SMITH vs. NELSON. 


SUPREME COURT OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
JULY 27, 1909. 


A suit in equity will be to recover upon 
a lost check, though in decreeing a recovery 
the court will protect defendant by a 
suitable provision for indemnity. 

Indorsement of a check by the payee, 
and delivery to a third party, who retained 
possession thereof, operates as an equitable 
assignment pro tanto of the funds of the 
drawer in the bank, so as to permit the 
holders to sue the bank for the recovery 
of such funds as it held when it received 
notice of the check to the extent thereof. 

Where plaintiff received a check from 
defendant, and mailed the same to his 
debtor, but the check was lost, plaintiff 
still remained responsible for its amount 
to the debtor, and retained title in himself, 
and could sue on the same as a lost check. 

Where the drawer of a check, drew out 
of the bank all the money that it was sup- 
posed to be drawn on, and converted the 
same to his own use, the mailing of the 
check by the payee to a third party, his 
debtor, would not operate to assign to the 
debtor the funds in the bank to the ex- 
tent of the check. 


LDRICH, A. A., J. (omitting part 

of the opinion): The question 

for decision is, Does the complaint as 
amended state a good cause of action, 
entitling the plaintiff to equitable re- 
lief? The complaint alleges that the 
plaintiff had sold to the defendant a 
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number of cattle for $259.32; that the 
defendant gave the plaintiff, in condi- 
tional payment of the same a check 
upon the Columbian Banking & Trust 
Company, payable to the order of 
plaintiff, which check the plaintiff in- 
dorsed overpayable specially to the or- 
der of a party in Georgia, whom plaint- 
iff owed on his part for the same cattle; 
that plaintiff deposited the check in the 
post office, properly addressed to the 
party in Georgia, but the said check, 
as plaintiff is informed and _ believes, 
was lost in the mails, and was never 
delivered to the said party in Georgia, 
and has never at any time been received 
by him. 

The allegation of the complaint, 
therefore, is that the check which was 
given in payment for the cattle, had 
been lost, and never used, and the com- 
plaint upon the whole must be construed 
to be a suit upon a lost check. 

The authorities in this state are con- 
clusive to the effect that a suit will lie 
upon a lost note, and that in such case, 
when the suit is upon a lost note, the 


proper course is for the loser to go 
into equity, when by a decree of the 
court sufficient indemnity can be re- 
quired to relieve the defendant from 
the danger of being made liable a sec- 


ond time. (Whitesides vs. Wallace, 2 
Speers, 193; Davis & Tarlton vs. Ben- 
bow, 2 Bailey, 427; Chewning vs. Sin- 
gleton, 2 Hill, Eq. 371; Wardlaw vs. 
Gray’s Adm’rs, Dud. Eq. 85.) The 
principle of these cases will apply 
equally to other lost negotiable instru- 
ments including checks. 

It follows from the decisions in this 
state that there is no doubt that an ac- 
tion in equity will lie to recover upon 
a lost note or check, and that in such 
case in decreeing a recovery the court 
will protect the defendant by a suita- 
ble provision for indemnity. 

The respondent raises the ground 
that the authorities do not apply, inas- 
much as it appears upon the face of 
the complaint that the check which is 
the subject of the action was assigned 
and transferred to a party in Georgia, 
and that the plaintiff is not the real 
party in interest, and had no title to 
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the check. If the check were in ex- 
istence, and in the hands of a third 
party, duly indorsed over to him, such 
third party as the final holder would 
have a right of action against both the 
plaintiff as indorser and the defendant 
as the maker of the check. 

The plaintiff, however, as payee 
would also have a right of action 
against the defendant as maker. They 
would both be liable to the holder of the 
check, but the defendant as the original 
maker would continue liable to the 
plaintiff as original payee or as in- 
dorser until the debt represented by 
the check was settled. The rule is pre- 
cisely the same as exists between the 
maker and the successive indorsers ac- 
cording to succession on an inland bill 
of exchange or a promissory note. (2 
Daniel on Nego. Insts. (4th Ed.) §§ 
1651, 1652); each indorser being liable 
to all subsequent indorsees as the maker 
is liable to all indorsers. 

Any indorser who is called upon by 
the holder to pay can enforce the lia- 
bility against the maker; the liability 
of the maker being enforced for the 
benefit of the actual holder at the time 
of the trial. So, also, if the check which 
was delivered to the plaintiff had been 
by him actually indorsed over and deliv- 
ered to a third party, and was in the 
possession of such third party, it would 
operate as an equitable assignment pro 
tanto of the funds of the drawer in the 
bank, so as to permit the holder to sue 
the bank for the recovery of such funds 
as were in the bank, whenever it re- 
ceived notice of the check, to the ex- 
tent of the check. (Bank vs. Bank, 
74S. C. 210, 54S. E. 364, 114 Am. St. 
Rep. 991.) 

The case presented is in a different 
class. The complaint alleges that the 
check is lost; that it never has been re- 
ceived by, and is not in the possession 
of, the party in Georgia to whom it 
was addressed. This 1s a part of the 
plaintiff’s allegations, and at the time 
of the trial it may be incumbent on 
him to sustain it by the proper proof. 
Assuming, however, that it be true, as 
alleged in the complaint, that the check 
has been lost, and haz never been re- 
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ceived, and is not now held by the party 
in Georgia, does the mere fact of hav- 
ing mailed it to such party divest the 
original holder of his interest, so as 
that he is not able to sue the drawer 
upon it? 

We hold that if the check was lost 
and never delivered to the party to 
whom it was addressed, and the plaint- 
iff still remained responsible for its 
amount to the party in Georgia, whom 
he intended to pay thereby, the original 
holder has title in himself, and can sue 
upon the check as a lost check. The 
case of Savannah National Bank vs. 
Haskins et al., 101 Mass. 370, 3 Am. 
Rep. 373, is exactly to the point, and 
the reasoning of the case commends 
itself to us. 

The case of Mitchell vs. Byrne, 6 
Rich. Law, 171, is not applicable to the 
present case. In that case the bills of 
exchange paid by Moon in Liverpool 
were paid simply for the honor of the 
plaintiff, Mitchell & Co., and Moon 
himself stated that he had accepted 
and paid the bills of exchange of 
plaintiff only for the honor of the 


plaintiffs, and looked to them solely for 


repayment. He did not look at all to 
Booth, who was the original party upon 
whom the bills had been drawn by 
Mitchell & Co. 

We cannot hold that, although the 
holder of a bill paid for the honor of 
the drawer holds it as indorser, with all 
the rights against the parties to the bill 
which indorser can confer, yet there is 
nothing to prevent the holder surren- 
dering the bill to the party for whose 
honor the bill was paid, and relinquish- 


ing to him all the holder’s rights in the, 


instrument, and that, such being Moon’s 
intention, Mitchell & Co. remained 
creditors of Booth as holders of the 
bills. 

In the present case the plaintiff 
substantially occupies the same _ posi- 
tion that was occupied by Mitchell & 
Co. in the case of Mitchell vs. Byrne. 
The original debt was due to the plaint- 
iff in this cause, as it was due to 
Mitchell & Co. in Mitchell vs. Byrne. 
In neither case had that debt been ac- 
tually paid. In the present case the 


check given for its payment has been 
lost, and the defendant has himself 
withdrawn from the bank on which the 
check was drawn the funds on which 
the check was to operate. 

In the Mitchell vs. Byrne case the 
bills of exchange drawn on Booth had 
been accepted by Booth, and his accept- 
ance dishonored at maturity, and they 
were then taken up by Moon to pro- 
tect the commercial honor of Mitchell 
& Co. The court practically held that, 
because Moon had taken up the bills to 
protect Mitchell & Co.’s honor, that did 
not release Booth, who had dishonored 
his acceptances, and who still remained 
liable to Mitchell & Co. on the original 
debt; Mitchell & Co. being responsible 
over to Moon. So in the present case 
the plaintiff is still liable over to the 
party in Georgia for the cattle. The 
loss of the check cannot operate to give 
the cattle to the defendant for nothing, 
and the defendant still remains liable 
to the original payee, the plaintiff. 

As the plaintiff in the present case oc- 
cupies the position of Mitchell & Co. 
in Mitchell vs. Byrne, so the defendant 
Nelson occupies the relative position of 
Booth. Both Nelson and Booth are 
the parties primarily liable on the in- 
struments, Nelson on his check, and 
Booth on his acceptance, and the reason 
of the rule is that the party primarily 
liable to the original condition should 
remain so until there is payment or sat- 
isfaction in some way to the original 
creditor. The defendant can suffer no 
loss by meeting his obligations, as the 
complaint alleges the willingness of the 
plaintiff to give (as it is the duty of 
the court to require) such indemnity 
as to the court shall seem proper to 
properly secure and indemnify the de- 
fendant from any loss or damage by 
reason of being again asked to make 
good the lost check. 

We also fail to see how the defend- 
ant can be entitled to rely upon the 
claim that the mailing of the check to 
the party in Georgia operated to assign 
to such party the funds in the bank to 
the extent of the check, in the face of 
the fact, as alleged in the complaint, 
and which must be taken as admitted 
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on this hearing, that the defendant ar- 
ter the issue of the check drew out of 
the bank all the money that the check 
was supposed to be drawn upon, and 
assigned and converted the same to his 
own use. He, therefore, has now in 
his own possession the very money 
which he claims to have been assigned 
in the bank by reason of the check, and 
there is nothing in the bank which the 
check can operate on as an assignment. 

We hold that the complaint does set 
out a good cause of action in equity 
in favor of the plaintiff against the de- 
fendant, and it is accordingly adjudged 
that the judgment below be reversed, 
and that the cause be remanded to the 
court of common pleas for Charleston 


county for further proceedings in ac- 
cordance with this judgment. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
LAW — PROMISSORY NOTE — 
STIPULATION FOR ATTOR- 
NEY’S FEE—NOTICE OF DIS- 
HONOR. 

FIRST NATIONAL 

WANO vs. 


BANK OF SHA- 
MILLER. 


SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN, APRIL 20, 


1909. 


In all cases where the Negotiable In- 
struments Law conflicts with the rules pre- 
viously established by the courts the statute 
must govern. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
a note is negotiable which provides for an 
attorney’s fee only on collection by attor- 
ney, after dishonor. 

The day after the date of dishonor of 
the note in question the mail which would 
carry a notice of such dishonor to the in- 
dorser left between 9 and 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon. The notice was not deposited 
in the post office until the evening of that 
day, and insufficient postage was placed 
thereon, and it was returned to the sender 
the following day, and on the fifth day 
thereafter the notice was again deposited 
in the post office, with the postage properly 
paid. Held, that the notice of dishonor 
was insufficient to bind the indorser. 


HE instrument sued on was duly 
made and delivered so as to take 
effect according to its tenure, the same 
being, before delivery, duly indorsed 


_ not properly given. 
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by defendant. Before maturity the in- 
strument was placed with plaintiff foy 
collection in due course, the cashier be- 
ing informed, at the time, of defend- 
ant’s residence. At the time the in- 
dorsement was made the payee was in- 
formed that the defendant received his 
mail by rural free delivery and as to 
the route reaching plaintiff. Inde- 
pendently of that, the payee knew the 
facts of which he was so informed and 
the cashier also knew where defendant 
resided. 

All mail with postage prepaid de- 
posited in the post office before 9.25 
a. m. on any week day for persons re- 
siding on the particular route was cus- 
tomarily delivered on the same day. 
The note was dishonored Saturday, 
February 24, 1906. Notice thereof 
with one cent postage paid, whereas two 
cents was required, was deposited in the 
post office the evening of the following 
Monday. It was immediately placed 
with plaintiff's mail for return because 
of the insufficient postage and was re- 
ceived by it, in due course, the follow- 
ing day. 

On the fifth day thereafter, between 
6 and 8 p. m., the notice was again de- 
posited in the post office. properly ad- 
dressed and postage properly paid. 
Thereafter the paper was, for value, 
sold and duly indorsed to plaintiff 
without recourse and defendant refused 
payment because he was not properly 
notified of the dishonor. 

On such facts the court decided that 
the instrument was a negotiable promis- 
sory note and that defendant was not 
liable because notice of dishonor was 
Judgment was ren- 
dered accordingly. 

Marsuatt, J. (after stating the facts 
as above): The court is of the opinion 
that, by the fair meaning of the instru- 
ment sued on, payment of attorney's 
fees was provided for only on collection 
by an attorney after dishonor. That 
would seem to be the case as an original 
matter and like clauses in similar in- 
struments have uniformly received that 
construction, as indicated in cases cited 
to our attention and others: Sperry vs. 
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Horr, 32 Iowa, 184; Shenandoah Na- 
tional Bank vs. Marsh, 89 Iowa, 273, 56 
N. W. 458, 48 Am. St. Rep. 381; Farm- 
ers’ Nat. Bank vs. Sutton Mfg. Co., 52 
Fed. 191, 3 C. C. A. 1,17 L. R. A. 
595. 

Such being the case the instrument 
was negotiable under subdivision 2, 
§ 1,675, of the negotiable instrument 
law (chapter 356, p. 684, Laws 1899), 
providing that “the sum payable is a 
sum certain * * * although it is 
tobe paid * * * with costs of col- 
lection or an attorney’s fee, in case 
payment shall not be made at maturity.” 
That was considerately designed to su- 
persede the judicial rule in Morgan vs. 
Edwards, 53 Wis. 599, 11 N. W. 21, 40 
Am. Rep. 781; First Nat. Bank vs. 
Larsen, 60 Wis. 206, 19 N. W. 67, 50 
Am. Rep. 365; Peterson vs. Bank, 78 
Wis. 113, 47 N. W. 368; Kimball Co. 
vs. Mellon, 80 Wis. 133, 48 N. W. 
1,100, and similar cases. 

In all situations where the negotiable 
instrument law passed in 1899 conflicts 
with our adjudications, as to instru- 
ments made subsequent to that time, 
the former rules. 

When the negotiable instrument law 
was enacted a conflict of judicial au- 
thority on the subject in hand and 
others existed. In some states a clause 
similar to that here was held to render 
the amount payable on the instrument 
uncertain and to destroy its negotiabil- 
ity. In many other states the obligation 
as to costs of collection was held to be 
contingent upon collection after dis- 
honor, to appertain to the remedy for a 
breach of the primary contract not to 
the debt itself, and, therefore, not tc 
render the amount uncertain, militating 
against negotiability. To supersede the 
conflict by a general rule the provision 
of the negotiable instrument statute 
quoted was incorporated therein. 

The law relating to proceedings to fix 
the liability of an indorser of a prom- 
issory note, in case of dishonor by ti. 
maker, was different in some states than 
in others, and for harmony on that as 
to the time and manner of giving notice 
of dishonor to the indorser it was pro- 

4 


vided by subdivision 34, § 1,678. of the 
negotiable instrument statute that 
“where the person giving and the per- 
son to recieve notice reside in different 
places, the notice must be given * * * 
if sent by mail” by depositing it “in the 
post office in time to go by mail the day 
following the day of dishonor, or, if 
there be no mail at a convenient hour on 
that day, by the next mail thereafter.” 

Here notice was not sent till after 
time for mail on the first secular day 
after dishonor though there was ample 
opportunity to do so. The departure 
time for the mail was between 9 and 
10 o’clock of such day. That was cer- 
tainly a convenient time within the 
meaning of the statute. No excuse is 
found in the evidence for not depositing 
the notice with postage fully paid so as 
to have reached the respondent by such 
mail. The deposit on the evening of 
that day, after ordinary business hours 
and long after the closing of the mail 
for such day, as regards the route by 
which it must have been known the 
notice would reach respondent, if at all, 
clearly was too late. If that were not 
so, failure to prepay the postage so 
notice would go out by the next mail 
and failure to remedy the mistake after 
knowledge thereof for several days 
thereafter released the indorser beyond 
any possible question. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Winsvow, C. J., took no part. 


DEPOSIT MADE TO MEET OUT- 


STANDING CHECKS—CHARG- 
ING OFF INDEBTEDNESS TO 
BANK. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ARD vs. BARGER. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY, 
22, 1909. 


OF HAZ- 


JAN. 


If a bank receives a general deposit from 
one who is indebted to it, it has the right 
to charge against that deposit the amount 
of any indebtedness due to it; but if the 
bank receives a deposit with notice that 
it is made for the purpose of meeting 
outstanding checks drawn by the depositor, 
it has no right to charge the account with 
sums due from him. 
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UNN, J.: Prior to the year 1906 

there was a bank in Hazard, 
Ky., known as “The Hazard Bank,” 
which was incorporated under the laws 
of this state. S. C. Colwell had busi- 
ness transactions with this bank by 
which he became its debtor in a sum ex- 
ceeding $1,500, for which he executed 
his note. 

The bank obtained a judgment upon 
the note, and an execution was issued 
thereon, and Colwell replevied it. When 
the replevin bond became due he failed 
to pay it, and an execution was issued 
upon it and placed in the hands of the 
coroner of that county. All the claim 
was paid, except about $535, for which 
Colwell gave a check to the coroner, on 
some bank in Winchester, Ky. This 
check was given February, 1907, and 
was sent to Winchester for collection, 
but payment was refused. Some time 
before this check was given, the bank 
referred to ceased to do business as a 
state bank, and organized as a national 
bank, and was thereafter known as “The 
First National Bank of Hazard.” 

It appears from the record that Col- 
well had no dealings and no account 
with either of the banks, after the judg- 
ment was rendered against him in favor 
of the Hazard Bank, until the transac- 
tions occurred which are the subject of 
this litigation. 

About the Ist day of March, 1907, 
Colwell purchased a raft of logs from 
appellees, agreeing to pay them there- 
for $1,064.30, and at about the same 
time employed three persons to aid him 
with the raft; and on the second day 
of March he gave to appellees a check 
on appellant bank for the purchase 
price of the logs, and to Dorch & Co. 
a check for $20, one to J. H. Ham- 
mons for $39.85, and to R. C. Hill for 
$20, making the total sum of the checks 
$1,144.15. Colwell had no money in 
appellant bank to meet these checks, 
but on the next day he went to Irvine, 
Ky., and there obtained a check from 
John Morgan, drawn on a bank in 
Richmond, Ky., payable to himself, for 
the sum of $1,144.15, the exact amount 
of the total of the checks he had issued 
on appellant bank. 
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At the time he was in Irvine he saw 
C. G. Bowman, president of appellant 
bank, and gave the check to him to 
carry to Hazard, with directions to place 
it to his credit in the bank. He told 
Bowman at the time that he had drawn 
some checks on this bank, and that, if 
they reached there before the one he 
handed him, the cashier would protest 
them. Bowman did not return to Haz- 
ard as soon as he thought he would at 
the time Colwell gave him the check, so 
he mailed it to appellant without any 
statement of the purpose of the deposit. 
As soon as the check arrived at the bank 
the cashier sent it to Richmond for col- 
lection, but did not learn that it would 
be paid until March 12. In the mean- 
time the four checks drawn by Colwell 
had arrived at appellant bank, but were 
not paid. Bowman, the president of the 
bank, returned to Hazard and was in 
the bank when the information was re- 
ceived from Richmond that the check 
drawn by Morgan payable to Colwell, 
for $1,144.15, had been honored. Then 
it was that the cashier of the bank, in 
accordance with the order of Bowman, 
its president, gave Colwell credit for 
the $1,144.15, and charged him with 
the balance due on the judgment re- 
ferred to, to wit, $535. After deduct- 
ing this sum from the amount of the 
check, there was not enough left to pay 
appellees’ check, and it was protested. 
Afterwards, the bank paid the other 
three checks above mentioned, and paid 
out the remainder on checks drawn 
thereafter by Colwell. 

Appellees instituted this action to re- 
cover $1,064.30, the amount of their 
protested check with its interest, and 
alleged that the deposit of Colwell was 
a special deposit for the payment of the 
four first described checks; that that 
fact was known to its president at the 
time their check was protested; that 
appellant and Colwell acted in collusion 
to defraud them out of their money; 
that Colwell was insolvent at the time, 
which was known by appellant’s offi- 
cials; that it had no right or authority 
to charge the $535, which was secured 
to it by the replevin bond referred to, 
against this deposit which was placed 
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there to meet their check and the three 
other small ones. The answer of ap- 
pellant controverted the allegations of 
the petition. The case was tried by a 
jury, which returned a verdict in be- 
half of appellees. 

Appellant contends that it is entitled 
to a reversal for the reason that there 
was no evidence sustaining appellees’ 
cause of action; that it was entitled to 
a peremptory instruction to the jury to 
find for it; because the court gave im- 
proper instructions, and refused to give 
proper instructions offered by it. 

We are of the opinion that there was 
testimony tending to show that Bow- 
man, the president of the bank, knew, 
or had reasons to know, that when ap- 
pellees’ check was protested the deposit 
made by Colwell was a special deposit 
to meet the check of appellees and the 
other three small ones. Colwell and 
Bowman both swore that at the time of 
the delivery of the check to Bowman, on 
the Richmond bank, Colwell told him 
that he had drawn some checks on ap- 
pellant, and wanted to get the check 
then delivered to Bowman to appellant 
before the others reached there, so that 
thev would not be protested. 

In our opinion this was notice to 
Bowman that the deposit about to be 
made by Colwell was made for the 
special purpose of meeting these out- 
standing checks issued by Colwell. 
Bowman was asked the following ques- 
tions, to which he answered as follows: 
“Q. Did you get home before the pro- 
test of the Barger check? A. I think 
I did. Q. You were at home when it 
came in? A. No, sir. Q. Did you 
know the cashier had protested it? A. 
I knew he would. Q. Did you come 
home the day it was protested? A. 
Yes, sir, the day it was protested. Q. 
Did you come in before it was pro- 
tested? A. Yes, sir. Q. Why didn’t 
you tell him not to do it? A. There 
were not sums sufficient to pay it. 

Further along in his deposition, he 
stated that the reason that there was 
not enough to pay appellees’ check was 
because the bank had charged Colwell’s 
account with the balance of the judg- 
ment debt. The evidence conduces to 
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show that Bowman had been informed 
by Colwell that he had drawn checks on 
his bank, and wanted this deposit made 
before they reached the bank, for fear 
his checks payable to appellees and the 
other persons named would be protested. 
When Bowman returned from Irvine to 
Hazard he found the four checks drawn 
by Colwell in his bank, which amounted 
to exactly the same amount as the de- 
posit. This fact was some evidence to a 
reasonable mind that these checks were 
the ones referred to by Colwell when 
he delivered the check to Bowman in 
Irvine, Ky. With these facts in his 
possession, Bowman directed the cash- 
ier of the bank to charge Colwell’s ac- 
count with the old judgment debt and 
protest the check of appellees. 

There was other evidence introduced, 
some of which tended to support ap- 
pellees’ claim and some conducing to 
show that appellees had no cause of 
action. But we have referred, especial- 
ly, to the above facts to show that the 
court committed no error in refusing 
the peremptory instruction on behalf of 


appellant. : 
The court gave to the jury three in- 


structions. The first is as follows: “If 
you shall believe from the evidence that 
S. C. Colwell, on or about March 1, 
1907, drew a check on the First Nation- 
al Bank of Hazard, Ky., directing said 
bank to pay to the plaintiffs herein 
$1,064.30, and that thereafter, and on 
about March 3, 1907, the said Colwell 
delivered to C. G. Bowman, at Irvine, 
Kv.. a cheek for an amount sufficient to 
pay checks drawn to plaintiffs to be de- 
posited in defendant bank to his credit 
for the purpose of paying the check 
drawn to plaintiffs, and that said check 
was delivered to said Bowman with in- 
structions to be deposited in defendant 
bank for the purpose of paying out- 
standing checks delivered to the plaint- 
iffs, and that said check delivered to 
said Bowman was collected by said bank 
before the protest of plaintiffs’ check, 
and that said bank had notice through 
C. G. Bowman, or otherwise, that said 
deposit was made for the purpose of 
paying the plaintiffs’ outstanding check, 
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then they will find for the plaintiffs the 
sum of $1,064.30.” 

The second instruction authorized the 
jury to find for appellees if they be- 
lieved from the evidence that appellant 
bank fraudulently appropriated any part 
of the money deposited to the payment of 
its old judgment, and by reason of such 
appropriation it did not have sufficient 
money in its bank, due Colwell, for the 
payment of appellees’ check. The 
third was to the effect that, if the jury 
did not believe from the evidence as 
stated in instruction Nos. 1 and 2, then 
they would find for appellant. 

The instructions offered by appellant, 
which the court refused to give, in sub- 
stance included the same ideas expressed 
in the instructions given by the court. 
About the only difference is, the instruc- 
tion offered by appellant used the 
words, ‘“‘a special deposit to the credit 
of Colwell for the special purpose of 
meeting the check of appellees”; and 
the instruction given by the court used 
the words, “to be deposited in defend- 
ant bank for the purpose of paying 
outstanding checks delivered to the 
plaintiffs, and that said check delivered 
to said Bowman was collected by said 
bank before the protest of plaintiffs’ 
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check, and that said bank had _ notice 
through C. G. Bowman, or otherwise, 
that said deposit was made for the pur- 
pose of paying the plaintiffs’ outstand- 
ing check.” We are of the opinion that 
the court committed no error prejudical 
to the substantial rights of appellant in 
the giving of the instructions. 

The law is that, if a bank receives a 
general deposit from one who is indebt- 
ed to it, the bank has the right to charge 
the depositor’s account with such indebt- 
edness; but if the bank receives a de- 
posit with notice that it is made for the 
purpose of meeting outstanding checks 
drawn by the depositor, it has no right 
to charge the depositor’s account with 
sums due it by the depositor, and thus 
defeat the person holding the outstand- 
ing claims from collecting their checks. 
This rule applies only when the bank 
has notice of the previous appropriation 
of the sum deposited, or, in other words, 
that it is a special deposit to meet out- 
standing checks issued by the depositor. 

In our opinion, there was testimony 
introduced which supported the verdict 
of the jury. 

For these reasons, the judgment of 
the lower court is affirmed. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be ‘answered in this department. 


SELECTION OF CHECKS WHERE 
ACCOUNT INSUFFICIENT TO 
PAY ALL. 


New York, October 12, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Please answer the following ques- 
tion in the next issue of your Magazine: 
A’s balance is $749, and two checks are 
received through the clearings amounting to 
$720. During the forenoon, and before 
the bookkeeper has actually entered these 
checks, a check for $100 is presented at 
the window of the paying teller. Should 
we pay this check and return one of the 
others, or should we pay the others, and 
refuse the one presented at the window? 


TELLER. 


Answer: As good a rule as any 
would be to pay the checks in the order 
of their presentment, and though the 


checks received through the clearings 
had not been entered, they were still to 
be regarded as having been presented. 
This rule of paying checks in the order 
of their presentment is important in the 
few states where the drawing and de- 
livery of a check is regarded as an 
equitable assignment of the deposit pro 
tanto. This theory of an equitable as- 
signment, however, never prevailed in 
New York, nor does it exist in any state 
where the Negotiable Instruments Law 
has been adopted. The provision of the 
statute is: “A check of itself does not 
operate as an assignment of any part of 
the funds to the credit of the drawer 
with the bank, and the bank is not lia- 
ble to the holder, unless and until it ac- 
cepts or certifies the check.” (Sec. 325, 
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New York Act.) The holders of the 
checks, therefore, whether those pre- 
sented through the clearing house or the 
one presented at the window, would have 
no cause of action against the bank for 
its refusal to pay. The only person 
who could sue would be the drawer, and 
he could do so only upon the theory that 
the bank had wrongfully refused to pay 
his checks. 


him for over-drawing his amount, he 
would not be heard to say that the ac- 
tion of the bank had injured him. The 
utmost that he could demand of the 
bank under such circumstances would be 
that it act in good faith and with rea- 
sonable judgment. 


CERTIFICATION OF CHECK AT 
REQUEST OF PAYEE. 


Co.umsvus, Oun10, October 6, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Has the cashier of a bank the right 
to refuse to certify a check for the attorney 
or agent of the payee of the check where 
the check is regular in form and the funds 
to pay the same were on deposit with the 
bank? In the case in question, the drawer 
of the check had not notified the cashier 
not to certify the check, the cashier refus- 
ing to certify because he claimed he would 
be exceeding the authority vested in him 
by the depositor, as the depositor’s agent. 
He also takes the provision, that a bank 
certifying a check without the knowledge 
or at the request of its depositor, would 
be compelled to pay the check out of its 
own funds. Has the payee of a check the 
right to request certification, or does that 
privilege belong solely to the drawer of the 
check? BooxKKEEPER. 


Answer: We have never known this 
point to be suggested before, and it is at 
variance with the settled practice in 
New York city and elsewhere. The 
usual custom is for a bank to certify 
its customer’s checks, no matter by 
whom presented. In the financial dis- 
trict of New York, hundreds of checks 
are presented every day for certifica- 
tion by messengers, and a teller never 
stops to inquire whether the messenger 
comes from the drawer or the payee. The 


But as the fault lies with ‘ 
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Negotiable Instruments Law, by impli- 
cation, plainly recognizes the right of 
the holder to present the check for cer- 
tification or acceptance; for it provides 
that “where the holder of a check pro- 
cures it to be accepted or certified the 
drawer and all indorsers are discharged 
from liability thereon.” (Sec. 31,774, 
Ohio Act.) 


AMERICANS PREFER PAPER MON- 
EY, MEXICANS, SILVER. 


HE circulation of metallic silver dol- 
lars has fallen in the United States 
to about 71,000,000, while silver cer- 

tificates, representing silver dollars hoarded 
in the treasury, circulate the amount of 
$178,300,000. It is said that one minor 
cause of the recent reduction in the number 
of metal dollars outstanding is the refusal 
of the government to pay express charges 
on shipments of silver for exchange into 
certificates. But in the eastern states the 
public will have none of the bulky, pocket- 
filling coin, and the hard dollars are most- 
ly found circulating in the western states, 
though in that section there is a growing 
preference for the certificates. 

It has taken nearly 25 years here in the 
center of Mexico to get paper money into 
general circulation, and even now the people 
carry about more silver money than is usual 
in the United States, this being due, in 
great part, to the withdrawal from circu- 
lation of the convenient one-dollar and two- 
dollar paper notes which used to circulate 
freely. 

In the interior, silver is much more in 
use, although paper money is growing in 
popularity. The common people have been 
long in overcoming their prejudice against 
notes, and the humbler classes, as a rule, do 
not earn enough to be much troubled with 
the weight of the coins they carry. 

There are parts of the country where 
silver dollars, or pesos, are still hidden 
away or buried, according to immemorial 
usage. In one small town of well-to-do 
Indians, in a neighboring state, it is esti- 
mated that nearly half a million pesos 
fuertes are buried in gardens and orchards. 

But some Indian cultivators of the soil, 
of the more prosperous class, have come 
to see the utility of banks, and carry ac- 
counts in country institutions. Time will 
bring about a more general use of the banks 
and of checks.—Mezxican Herald. 
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Conducted by Charles A. Conant. 


GOLD RESERVES IN ENGLAND. 


REPORT has been made by the 

gold reserve committee of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, which 
was appointed February 13, 1908, “‘to 
consider whether the gold reserves of 
the country are sufficient, and, if not, 
what remedies can be suggested.”” The 
committee contained some of the most 
eminent bankers of London, selected 
from among the joint-stock banks, in- 
stitutions doing business in the colonies 
and abroad, and private banking houses. 
The report was hailed in financial cir- 
cles as more authoritative than that of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 
made in May, and has excited much dis- 
cussion. The recommendations of the 
committee are embodied in the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


1. That the committee recognizes the de- 
sirability of strengthening the gold reserves 
of this country. 

2. That the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land against government debt and securi- 
ties, commonly called the fiduciary issue, 
form an undue proportion of the whole, 
and should be reduced. 

3. That a reasonable reserve in gold 
should be held against the deposits in the 
trustee and post-office savings banks. 

4. That the bullion department of the 
Bank of England affords a means by its 
enlargement for the aggregation of gold re- 
serves held by others than the Government 
of India, namely: 

(a) The banks of the United Kingdom, 
including the Bank of England, in respect 
of such gold held against their liabilities 
in excess of till money as any of them 
may elect to deposit in the bullion de- 
partment. 

(b) Scotch and Irish banks in respect of 
all or any portion of the extra gold held 
by them against excess issues under the 
Act of 1845. 

(c) The national debt commissioners and 
the Postmaster-General in respect of the 
gold which the committee recommended 
should be held against the liabilities of 
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trustee savings banks and post-office savy- 
ings banks respectively. 

5. That all persons or companies carry- 
ing on the business of banking within the 
United Kingdom should once in every 
calendar month, in case their liabilities on 
current and deposit acounts exceed in all 
the sum of ten million pounds sterling, 
and once in every three months in all other 
cases, make a statement of their position 
showing the average amounts of liabilities 
and assets on the basis of weekly balance- 
sheets for the preceding month, or three 
preceding months, respectively, stating the 
following amounts separately: 

(a) Liabilities on current, 
other accounts. 

{b) Liabilities on notes in circulation. 

(c) Liabilities on bills accepted. 

(d) Gold and other coin and gold bul- 
lion held. 

(e) Bank of England notes held, and 
balance due by the Bank of England. 

(f) Balance due by clearing agents. 

And that a copy of the statement should 
be put up in a conspicuous place in every 
office or place where the business of the 
persons or company is carried on. 

6. That it is desirable that the Bank of 
England should make an annual return 
showing the aggregate bankers’ balances 
for each week of the previous year. 


While these recommendations are 
brief, they cover some important de- 
partures in existing banking practice. 
The essence of the suggestions in re- 
gard to the gold reserve is that there 
shall be constituted a secondary reserve 
to that of. the Bank of England, which 
shall be lodged for safe custody at the 
Bank of England, each owner retaining 
absolute and independent possession and 
control, the aggregate amount of such 
deposits only to be made public. This 
recommendation is thc result of the re- 
jection of alternative proposals,—that 
the gold reserves belonging to the banks 
should be pooled or that they should be 
kept in their own vaults. Referring to 


deposit and 
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the merits of this proposal, it is de- 
clared by Mr. J. Herbert Tritton, a 
member of the committee, in an article 
in the “London Bankers Magazine” for 
September: 

“Underlying its recommendations is 
evidently a strong feeling not merely 
that the gold in the Issue Department 
of the Bank of England, the only known 
gold reserve of the country at present, 
should be increased, but that, inasmuch 
as this is the primary source from which 
gold is taken by the exporters, there 
should be a secondary reserve at the 
center wherein surplus gold as it arrives 
might be retained, and which would not 
be open in the first instance to their at- 
tacks. Proposals for a secondary re- 
serve have, it is well known, been put 
forward from time to time only to be 
rejected on the ground that no banker 
could place any part of his assets under 
restriction, or subject to conditions of 
any sort whatever. The advocates of a 
“pool” overlooked this essential condi- 
tion of banking. A secondary reserve 


under the control of the Bank of Eng- 
land, unless the whole formed a part of 


its own assets, is thus out of the region 
of practical politics. In this respect the 
revort now before us is free from objec- 
tion. 

“The secondary reserve is to be 
formed by marshalling individual re- 
serves of gold in a common center, and 
that center neither the issue department 
nor the banking department of the 
Bank of England, but in the office 
known as the bullion denartment, there 
to be held to the order of the individual 
depositor, on no other terms than that 
the aggregate amount should be peri- 
odically announced.” 

A secondary proposal, which is a 
corollary of keeping gold reserves at 
the Bank of England, is the extension 
of this privile se to the Scotch and Irish 
banks. It is a well known fact that 
twice in the year, in May and Novem- 
ber, these banks are compelled to draw 
gold from London, in order to increase 
their authorized note issue, which is 
frequently returned in the identical 
boxes unopened. By permitting them 


to consider their London office as a head 
office, the gold could be left with the 
Bank of England without subjecting 
the banks to the penalty for excess is- 
sues under the act of 1845. 

The suggestion that the Bank of 
England would be more dilatory in rais- 
ing the discount rate, by taking into 
consideration the secondary reserve, is 
reiected by most critics, because the 
secondary reserve would not be in any 
sense the property of the bank, but 
would form simply a safeguard to the 
banking interests of the country. The 
fact is stated by Mr. Tritton that the 
average gold holdings of the Bank of 
England for 1908 amounted to less than 
2.53 per cent. of the gross banking lia- 
bilities of all the British banks. Com- 
pared with certain visible gold holdings 
abroad, this amount is insignificant. It 
is declared by Mr. Tritton that if the 
secondary reserve were constituted, “We 
should not have to send off in hot haste 
to Paris or elsewhere for supplies of 
gold when trouble is brewing; in times 
of tension we should gain a steadying 
of public opinion; and lastly, we should 
gain an unique opportunity, owing to 
the continual passing of gold into the 
bullion department of the Bank of Eng- 
land, in conjunction with the mint, to 
keep the gold circulation of the country 
up to its full legal weight.” 

The suggestion by the committee that 
the outstanding note issue of the Bank 
of England should be reduced in pro- 
portion to the gold held is based upon 
the theory that the government should 
be called upon to pay off in gold a por- 
tion of the debt due to the bank. If by 
this means the amount of outstanding 
notes was reduced below the legal limit, 
there would emerge another feature of 
interest in the operation of the proposed 
plan,—that the Bank of England would 
have under its control an emergency is- 
sue, “to be used, not as heretofore, by 
breaking the law after an appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but with- 
in the limit of their previous reductions, 
at their sole and unfettered discretion as 
their legal right.” 

The requirement that reports shall be 
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made by the banks,—monthly in the 
case of those with liabilities exceeding 
£10,000,000 and quarterly in other 
cases,—is considered an important part 
of the plan for strengthening gold re- 
serves. The form of report required 
will disclose the actual amount of coin 
and bullion held, which is now generally 
confused under the loose term “cash,” 
often covering deposits in other banks 
and money subject to call. The mere 
publication of such reports, based upon 
averages, it is felt would induce a com- 
petition among bankers not to be out- 
done by others in the matter of visible 
reserves. 

While the report of the committee is 
attracting much attention in London, 
steps remain to be taken to put it in 
force. There is general opposition to 
doing this by legislation, the plan being 
for voluntary action by the bankers with 
such co-operation by the government as 
is required for doing its share in regard 
to the postal savings banks. The sub- 


ject has been under agitation in Eng- 
land for a generation, but never before 
has a definite program been crystallized 
by so representative a body as the Lon- 


don Chamber of Commerce. The “Lon- 
don Bankers Magazine” sums up the re- 
quirements of the future in the follow- 
ing terms: 


“The question is, what will be the 
next step to be taken? Who will be 
strong enough to bring about a general 
conference at which the Government, 
the Bank of England and the London 
and country banks shall be represented ? 
These are the four great interests which 
have to be considered, and all have a 
common object, namely, the securing of 
gold reserves adequately proportionate 
to the banking liabilities of the country, 
and, at the same time, seeing that it is 
done without any undue encroachment 
either upon the profit-earning capacity 
of the banks and without any undue 
depletion of the loanable capital with 
which the trade of this and other coun- 
tries is financed.” 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


THE EXCHANGE WITH BRITISH 
INDIA. 


“TBE severe trial to which the mone- 

tary system of British India was 
subjected by the failure of the crops in 
1908 was not without its aftermath. It 
required skill and diplomacy for the 
government to restore the gold reserve, 
which was half depleted by the demands 
for exchange in India on London, and 
even as late as the past summer the gov- 
ernment encountered difficulty in selling 
Council bills in London at the usual 
rate. During the week of September 9, 
an offer of £500,000 such bills resulted 
in tenders of only £86,000. Two weeks 
later, however, conditions had _ so 
changed that the offer of 2,000,000 ru- 
pees ($640,000) brought applications 
for 24,100,000 rupees ($7,712,000). 
Applicants at 1s.3 31-32d., which was 
an advance of 1-32, only received fifty 
per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Notwithstanding this heavy demand, 
the government announced that it would 
offer only 2,000,000 rupees the follow- 
ing week, evidently with the object of 
strengthening exchange. 

The latest available report of the po- 
sition of the gold standard reserve, up 
to July 31, shows that about half of 
the loss suffered during 1908 has been 
recovered. Summing up the effects of 
this change, it is declared in the “Lon- 
don Statist” of September 11 last: 


“It may be remembered that between 
March 31 and August 31, 1908, the 
amount of gold and gold securities was 
reduced by fully seven and one-half 
millions, and the amount of silver in the 
gold standard reserve was increased by 
fully seven and one-half millions, owing 
to the heavy sales of sterling bills to 
support the exchange during the critical 
period. Since the cessation of sales of 
sterling bills, on August 13 of last year, 
the government have made considerable 
progress in restoring the gold character 
of the standard reserve, for the govern- 
ment have bought sterling securities to 
the amount of over three and one-quar- 
ter millions, besides accumulating £711,- 
000 of gold in India; and corresponding- 
ly they have reduced their silver hold- 
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ings by three and three-quarter millions. 
The position is shown in the following 
table, in which we contrast the position 


Gold securities 
Gold in India 
Silver in India 
Due by Treasury 


of the gold standard reserve on March 
31 of last year, before the government 
began to draw upon London, on August 
31 last year, when their sales of sterling 
bills had ceased, and on July 31 last. 

Since the heavy demands upon the 
gold standard reserve last year, much 
discussion has taken place in India and 
in London as to whether the Indian Gov- 
ernment pursued the proper course in 
keeping nearly the whole of the reserve 
in securities, which had to be marketed 
to obtain gold, rather than in gold 
itself, “ear-marked” at the Bank of 
England. Upon this point the Indian 
newspaper, ‘Capital,’ speaks as fol- 
lows: 


“It would be unreasonable to urge 
that the reserve fund, however large, 
should all be in metal. But it should 
be settled after careful inquiry whether 
a substantial portion should or should 
not be in gold. It should be settled, so 
far as expert inquiry and opinion can 
settle it, whether the sterling drafts 
which the Indian Government issues on 
London, and to meet which the Secre- 
tary of State sells securities, are or are 
not likely to be a source of danger to 
the ultimate gold reserve of the Bank 
of England in times of financial stress 
and foreign demands for gold. If we 
are to be left to find this out by actual 
experience the discovery might force 
such a curtailment of these sterling 
drafts as would induce panic in India 
and a heavy collapse in exchange. The 
sale of securities and the payment of 
these drafts have thus far—like most 
other transactions in the world of 
finance—been mere matters of account 
for the Clearing House. So long as 


people are reasonable they would al- 
ways remain matters of account, but in 
panics no one is reasonable, and it is to. 


March 31, 
1908. 


£14,019,676 
332,000 
4,000,000 


August 31, 
1908. 


£6,785,361 


July 31, 
1909. 


£10,079,822 
711,272 
7,786,734 
343 


11,499,088 
163,437 


£18,578,171 


£18,447,886 


£18,351 ,676 


guard against possible panics that the 
gold reserves of the world are largely 
kept. The question is a grave, a compli- 
cated, and a pressing one.” 


THE FRENCH SAVINGS BANKS. 
COMPLETE returns of the opera- 


tions of the French savings banks. 
for 1907 illustrate the rapidity with 
which the French people are accumu- 
lating capital in this primary form, be- 
fore applying it to investment and se- 
curities. The returns from the postal 
savings banks and the ordinary savings 
banks are consolidated in the Official 
Journal, from whose tabulation these 
extracts are made in “L’Economiste 
Européen” of September 10. It ap- 
pears that during the year 1907 there 
were opened 1,049,696 new books, while 
the number of accounts balanced and 
closed was 712,504. The result, includ- 
ing some transfers of accounts, was a 
net increase of 366,555 accounts during 
1907, or 2.85 per cent. The balances 
showed a net increase of 203,677,307 
francs ($40,000,000), while the aver- 
age of each account was about 388 
frances ($75). 

French savings deposits have in- 
creased in amount about two and one- 
half times within a quarter of a century, 
and the number of accounts has in- 
creased in approximately the same ratio. 
The number of accounts and the bal- 
ances due depositors for representative 
years since the inauguration of the pos- 
tal savings system appear in the follow- 
ing table: 





Decem- 
ber 31, 


1882 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1902 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Number of 
accounts. 


4,645,893 
5,630,188 
7,266,096 
8,984,891 
10,680,866 
11,315,768 
11,785,900 
12,153,084 
12,481,044 
12,847,599 


Balance due 
depositors, 
francs. 
1,802,400,000 
2,365,500,000 
3,325,100,000 
4,148,900,000 
4,274,200,000 
4,394,000,000 
4,437,900,000 
4,659,300,000 
4,777,400,000 
4,981,100,000 


The manner of distribution of the ac- 
counts shows that the great majority 
are for small amounts. Of a total of 
12,847,599 accounts, about 7,500,000 
are for amounts of not more than forty 
dollars, and an additional number of 
1,540,062 are for amounts from forty 
dollars up to one hundred dollars. The 
large accounts are restricted by the fact 
that when they exceed 1,500 francs the 
ordinary accounts no longer draw in- 
terest. Provision is made for their in- 
vestment in French Government securi- 
ties, of which the amount recorded in 
1907 was 34,320,593 francs ($6,600.- 
000). This does not necessarily indi- 
cate the entire amount of savings trans- 
ferred to investments, since the gross 
withdrawals of funds during the year 
were 1,292,817,228 francs ($250,000.- 
000), of which at least a part was un- 
doubtedly applied to the purchase of in- 
dustrial securities, business ventures and 
other productive uses. 


BANKING EVOLUTION IN 
FRANCE. 


HE Bank of France seems finally to 
have decided to enter upon the 
policy of other leading European banks 
in carrying foreign bills as a part of its 
assets. This has long been the policy 
of the Imperial Bank of Germany, the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank, and the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium, the latter car- 
rying about half its reserve in this form. 
The subject has been under discussion 
at the Bank of France from time to 
time during several years past, and in 
1907 a considerable sum was advanced 
to the Bank of England upon foreign 
bills. The other European banks have 
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found it advantageous to employ a part 
of their reserve in bills drawn upon Lon- 
don, with a view to the profit upon them, 
while the Bank of France has kept its 
reserve locked up in a mass of gold and 
silver which, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember last, reached 3,689,314,000 
francs ($712,000,000) in gold and 901.- 
870,500 ($174,000,000) in silver. The 
fact that this metallic reserve is a source 
of great strength to the French mone- 
tary situation is coming to be keenly 
appreciated in France, but the amount 
is so large that a certain proportion ean 
safely be spared for investment in pro- 
ductive assets. 

The big French joint-stock banks 
continued to make progress during the 
first half year of 1909. They showed 
on that date a total of demand liabilities 
amounting to 4,699,000,000  franes 
($907,000,000), as compared with 4,- 
213,000,000 franes on June 30, 1908, 
and 4,110,600,000 francs on June 30, 
1907. The principal increase isin deposits 
payable at sight and creditor current 
accounts, which rose from 3,69+4,200,000 
frances in 1907 to 4,280.300,000 francs 
in 1909. The quickly convertible assets 
held against these obligations rose from 
5,001,300,000 francs in 1907 to 5,768,- 
300,000 frances ($1,113,000,000) in 
1909, the principal increase being in com- 
mercial paper, which rose from 2,525,- 
900,000 frances to 3,011.300,000 francs 
($581,000,000) in 1909. The Crédit 
Lyonnais continues to stand at the head 
of French banking institutions, with 
commercial discounts on June 30, 1909, 
of 1,250,500,000 francs; advances, 472,- 
000,000; debtor current accounts, 486.- 
800,000; creditor current accounts, 1,- 
033,100,000; and demand deposits, 784,- 
100,000 frances. 


A RUSSIAN BANK MERGER. 


MEASURES are on foot for a mer- 
ger of the Russo-Chinese Bank 
with the Commercial Bank of Siberia. 


The Russo-Chinese Bank suffered 
losses in 1907 of 4,216,000 roubles 
($2,110,000). The balance-sheet for 
1908, however, showed a marked im- 
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rovement. Net profits were realized 


of 2,000,000 roubles and a dividend 
was paid of seven and one-half per 


cent. The Russo-Chinese Bank has a 
London office and is better known in 
western Europe than the Commercial 
Bank of Siberia, whose interests have 
heretofore been confined chiefly to the 
Russian Empire. The latter institu- 
tion was founded in 1872, and besides 
its head office at St. Petersburg it has 
pened about thirty branches? Its in- 
itial capital was 2,400,000 roubles, 
which was increased to four millions in 
1905, to seven millions in 1906, and 
finally to ten millions in January last, 
this recent issue of shares being made 
at a considerable premium. The re- 
serve totals 6,300,000 roubles, or sixty- 
three per cent. of the capital. The 
progress of the bank in recent years 
has been rapid. In 1904 the deposits 
stood at 20,500,000 roubles, against 
57,750,000 roubles in 1908, while in 
the same period its discounts rose from 
17,250,000 roubles te 40,500,000 
roubles ($20,400,000). Net profits, 
which in 1902 amounted to only 626,- 
000 roubles, were returned at 1,836,000 
roubles for 1908, and the dividend has 
ruled at forty roubles per 250-rouble 
share since 1902. It is described as a 
severe competitor of the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, which doubtless explains the 
proposed fusion. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
TURKEY. 


NEW bank is being organized in 
Turkey, with English capital 
and officers, known as the National 
Bank of Turkey. The institution will 
not supersede the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank as the source of note issue and 
commercial discounts, but will be more 
in the nature of a bank of promotion. 
Regarding the scope of the enterprise 
and its new head, the “London Bank- 
ers Magazine’ for September makes 
the following statements: 

“In these days of national self- 
depreciation, it is refreshing to read 
of this new venture in the realms of 
foreign finance. Turkey regenerate 


certainly appears to offer a promising 
field for the banker, and in this re- 
spect, as well as in its president, the 
new institution must be deemed fortu- 
nate. Sir H. Babington Smith, secre- 
tary to the Post-Office, has, at the re- 
quest of His Majesty’s Government, 
accepted that post. He will resign the 
Secretaryship of the Post-Office and 
proceed to Constantinople next month. 
Sir H. Babington Smith is forty-six 
years of age and was principal Private 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1891, Clerk to the Treas- 
ury in 1892, Secretary to the British 
Delegates at Brussels Monetary Con- 
ference in the same year, Private Sec- 
retary to Lord Elgin (Viceroy of In- 
dia from 1894 to 1899), and British 
representative on the council of admin- 
istration of Ottoman public debt in 
1900, and president in the following 
year. It will thus be seen that he has 
an intimate acquaintance with large 
questions of finance in general and 
Turkish finance in particular, which 
should stand him in good stead in pre- 
siding over the new bank, which is ex- 
pected to take an important part in the 
future finances of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.” 


THE SPANISH BANK OF THE 
PLATA. 


NGLISH banking interests in 
Latin America have encountered 
since 1886 the competition of a Span- 
ish bank, the Banco Espanol del Rio 
de la Plata. The bank, according to a 
summary of its operations given in 
“L’Economiste Europeen” of Septem- 
ber 17, has been so successful that its 
shares made their appearance in Jan- 
uary, 1908, on the official stock ex- 
change of Paris. The original capital 
of the bank was 3,000,000 piasters,— 
about $1,300,000,— which was_ in- 
creased in 1904 to 20,000,000 piasters 
and in April, 1907, to 50,000,000 
piasters ($22,000,000). The balance- 
sheet for 1909 showed net profits of 
6,147,562 piasters. This permitted a 
distribution of twelve per cent. in divi- 
dends, besides provision for reserves 
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and other specia! funds. The bank 
has never distributed a dividend of less 
than ten per cent.and the last three 
years has made the amount twelve per 
cent. 

The Banco Espanol conducts a large 
share of its business in the Argentine 
Republic, in whose money the accounts 
are kept, and is second in importance 
only to the Bank of the Nation. Its 
headquarters are at Buenos Aires, but 
it has branches throughout the Repub- 
lic. Its discounts rose from 50,878,000 
piasters ($22,386,000) in 1904, to 
80,009,000 piasters in 1906 and 106,- 
273,000 piasters in 1909 ($46,650,- 
000). Current deposit accounts in- 
creased from 81,076,000 piasters in 
1904, to 118,467,000 piasters in 1906 
and 159,283,000 piasters in 1909 


($70,000,000). 


THE SAVINGS BANK OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


HE savings banks of Australia 
seem to flourish very well under 
private management, in spite of com- 
petition from the postal savings banks. 
The Savings Bank of South Australia 
had on June 30, 1909, 157,854 deposit- 
ors with balances amounting to £6,328,- 
870 ($30,850,000). There has been a 
marked growth in almost every year 
since the institution of the bank in 
1885, including the troubled years 
after the crisis of 1893. The charac- 
ter of this growth is indicated by the 
following figures: 
Number of 
depositors. 
53,164 
69,193 
86,734 
106,122 
126,821 
157,854 


Balance of 
deposits. 
£1,571,284 
1,923,293 
2,691,273 
3,489,083 
4,380,358 
6,328,870 


June 30. 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1909 


One of the features of the bank is 
the penny bank department, conducted 
at some -100 schools. The number of 
new accounts opened from May 5, 
1908, to June 30, 1909, was 4,906 and 
the amount of transactions was £2,192. 
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UNCLE SAM, PICKPOCKET. 


HE spectacle of a pickpocket govern- 
ment is novel and interesting, and to 
see the representatives of a nation 

with a billion-dollar income rummaging in 
the overcoats of travelers and turning up 
the lining of their hats to look for cigars 
and toilet accessories brings to the patriotic 
breast a thrill of pride. That the $220,000,- 
000 or thereabouts which the receipts of 
the port of New York contribute annually 
to the national revenues does not represent 
the entire, collectable duty upon articles 
brought into this country has often been 
alleged. It is known that for years past 
passengers on ocean steamships, both im- 
migrants and returning Americans, have 
been smuggling in foreign-manufactured 
goods to the detriment of our protected 
industries. Our own law-abiding citizens 
have been particular offenders. Tooth 
brushes have been purchased abroad, to the 
detriment of the pork packing and bristle 
trades. Foreign-erupted pumicestone has 
played havoc with our spice industries, 
Shines, procured at low rates in Europe, 
have been imported upon domestic shoes. 
This had to stop. 

It would have ceased long ago but for a 
peculiar and inexplicable squeamishness 
on the part of previous collectors of the 
port. They did not like to instruct their 
custums officials to “frisk” passengers sys- 
tematically, or to shake out each individ- 
ual garment in women’s trunks—as though 
the feelings of resentment engendered thus 
were to be weighed against the discovery of 
something taxable. They did not know that 
for an American to travel abroad was 
proof positive of crookedness.—Victor 
Rousseau, in Harper's Weekly. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 GOLD 
CERTIFICATE. 


ERIES OF 1907; check letter “D”’; W. 

T. Vernon, Register of the Treasury; 

Chas. H. Treat, Treasurer of the 
United States; portrait of Hillegas. 

This counterfeit is apparently printed 
from photomechanical plates of poor work- 
manship on genuine paper, which has been 
obtained by bleaching $1 certificates. A 
careful examination with magnifying glass 
will disclose the faint outlines of portions 
of the denominational counters of the $1 
note in the uper right and left corners, 
face of note, which the bleaching process 
failed to thoroughly erase. The portrait 
of Hillegas and the lathe work of this note 
are especially poor. The number of the spe- 
cimen at hand is A3023912. The back of 
the note is more deceptive than the face, 
but no apparent attempt has been made 
to work out the fine lines of the lathe work. 
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HANDLING ACCOUNTS IN A SMALL BANK. 


By R. B. Parrish. 


HERE have been a number of 
practical articles written and 
published in various magazines, that 
have set forth clearly and in an inter- 
esting manner the method of handling 
of accounts in our larger banks, but no 
one, seemingly, has considered the 
small banks or written of any system 
that might be adopted by them. The 
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writer proposes, very briefly, to de- 
scribe the handling of accounts in a 
bank having a line of deposits aggre- 
gating $250,000, which is divided into 
about eight hundred individual ac- 
counts. 

This institution operates under the 
national system and consequently must 
have a great many things in detail so 
as to readily get at the facts and fig- 
ures, with as little labor as_ possible. 
The idea in all owr workings has been 
to do everything with as little labor as 
possible or repetition of work, so we 
have adopted the loose leaf system in 


all our books, posting direct to the 
general and individual ledgers from 
the original tickets, etc., but all items 
are entered in detail on the general 
ledger, i. e. sundry credits and debits, 
so we do not have to refer to any 
tickets from which the entries may 
have been made on the general ledger. 

In handling the cash, debit and 


TOTAL . BY WHOM PURCHASED 


————— 


credit tickets are made for all trans- 
actions, such as discount paid, interest 
paid, credit remittances, etc. The re- 
mittances for which drafts are drawn 
are listed as a total on the teller’s cash 
balance-sheet (Form 4)—that is the 
total of each remittance is listed, after 
which the drafts are drawn and en- 
tered on draft register, which is shown 
by Form 1. Each day’s drafts are 
credited to the respective banks on 
which drawn and the exchange charges 
credited to exchange account. The 
total of these two items, drafts drawn 
and exchange, should agree with total 
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LESTER G. TONEY. Pacsivent 
WM. J. BEURY, Vice-Pacsioent 
R. B. PARRISH, Casnica 


DEPOSITORY OF THE STATE OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Capital and Profits, $55,000.00 


THE First NATIONAL BANK 


Northfork, W. Va.__ 


Dear Sir: Enclosed find for collection and credit, items as 


stated below. 


00 NOT HOLO OUR COLLECTIONS, BUT 
RETURN PROMPTLY IF NOT HONORED. 


PROTEST IF NOT HONORED, UNLESS 
OTHERWISE INSTRUCTED. 


Respectfully yours, 
R. B. PARRISH, 
Cashier. 





AMOUNT | imstauetion | 


Form 2. 


of drafts drawn on teller’s cash balance- 
sheet (Form 4). All notes and bills 
discounted are listed on teller’s daily 
cash balance and afterwards entered in 
the discount register (Form 3). The 
discount on each note is also entered and 
the total of both items should separately 
agree with the totals shown on the 
teller’s cash balance-sheet. 

This total of bills discounted and 
discount as shown on teller’s cash bal- 


ance-sheet is now carried to general 
ledger as a total, being entered on the 
respective accounts, after which the 
notes are entered in a loose leaf tickler 
and filed away in a pouch, being ar- 
ranged according to maturity. 

Notices of the maturity of notes are 
written up from the tickler, ten days 
before maturity, after which they are 
compared with the notes, to see if any 
have been overlooked or misplaced in 
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PRACTICAL BANKING. 


the pouch. This is a check on the 
notes at all times and if some notes are 
misplaced or missing our attention is 
called to the fact and it can be imme- 
diately traced a week or ten days be- 
fore maturity. The notes are as a 
whole proven once a month, to see if 
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having been listed separately on that 
sheet. 

The adding machine is used for all 
possible purposes, the remittances to: 
banks being first run through the ad- 
ding machine to list the amount of the 
checks and afterwards the names of 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NORTHFORK 
NORTHFORK, W. VA. 


TELLER'S DAILY BALANCE 


ISSUED. 


CREDITS 








il Sunory Creoits “6 ‘ 
Generar Leooer i 


Certiricates 
or Deposit Issuep 


DISCOUNT 


Cr. RECAPITULATION | cr 
Balance bro't. fw'd___| H 
H 


Form 4.—Credit Side. 


they agree with the total as shown on 
general ledger. 
AppinG Macuine Usep. 

All remittances of checks to other 
banks for credit are written up on 
Form 2, a carbon copy being made and 
filed in a post binder, the total of the 
different letters being charged to the 
different banks on the general ledger 
from the carbon copies. The total of 
the remittances should agree with the 
total of remittances on debit side of 
teller’s cash balance-sheet, each item 


the banks and endorser or depositor 
filled in on the typewriter. We have 
tried the pencil copy for writing re- 
mittances and find the plan we have 
described for handling remittances. 
much more rapid and legible. 

We are using a daily balance indi- 
vidual ledger, upon which we enter only 
the amount of the check or deposit. 
The totals from the teller’s cash bal- 
ance-sheet are carried to the general 
ledger, which balance on the general 
ledger must agree with the total of 
footing of individual ledger. 

The writer believes he 


has made 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NORTHFORK 
NORTHFORK, W VA. 


TELLER’S DAILY BALANCE 


CHECKS CHECKS f REMITTANCES 


DEBIFS 


DATE, 


NOTES DIS. 


‘ Sunory Dee 
“ Generat Leooer 











Form 4.—Debit Side. 


clear the working of the system, and 
as our experience has been that it is 
a labor saver and at the same time 
every entry and total has a_ proof, 
which is oie of the most necessary 
things in the handling of the books 
and cash of a bank, all entries have 
been reduced to a minimum, and as 
every one knows the less figures that 


are handled and the more simply 
handled, the less liable we are to 
errors. After each day's work is com- 
pleted the debit and credit tickets and 
deposit tickets of that day are filed on 
a deposit ticket file. under their re- 
spective dates, at the end of each 
month bound and placed in our vaults 
for reference, if necessary. 


COST OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


HE Pan-American canal commission 
has submitted to the Secretary of War 
a list of estimates of appropriations 
aggregating $48,063,524 for work on the 
canal during the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1910. Of the amount asked for—$15,043,- 
000 is for skilled and unskilled labor and 
$20,218,983 is for materials and supplies 
used in construction work. 
The total appropriations made by con- 
gress up to this time on account of the 
canal are $210,070,468. Colonel Goethals, 


the chairman and the chief engineer of the 
commission, has declared it to be his 
opinion that the great waterway will be 
completed by January 1, 1915, and has es- 
timated the total cost at $375,000,000, 
which, however, includes the cost of sani- 
tation and civil government and the $50,- 
000,000 purchase price. 

The unusually large amount asked for 
the new fiscal year probably is due to the 
fact that work on the waterway has entered 
a more advanced stage. 





THE TELLER AND HIS TASK. 


PART I.— RECEIVING DEPOSITS. 


By W. H. 


HE bank teller is an important per- 
sonage. No one in the roster of 
the bank is more vitally concerned with 
the success of the institution than he. 
The little window at which ‘he stands in 
receipt of custom is the pivotal point 
around which the work of the whole 
bank revolves. It is the meeting place 
of the bank and its vatrons. The presi- 
dent may be buried under a stack of 
bonds and stocks, the cashier absorbed 
in the mysteries and intricacies of a re- 
port, but the teller cannot be hid. While 
one customer meets the president and 
two the cashier, the multitude comes 
into personal and intimate cor.tact with 
the man in the cage. He it is who makes 
friends or enemies for his institution. 
If a patron goes away from the window 
with a smile and kindly feeling in his 
heart it is because he has been pleased 
with the treatment of the ‘“‘man behind ;” 
if he goes away with a feeling of en- 
mity, it may be and often is, the fault 
of the man who took his money. How 
important, therefore, is this man, and 
how essential that he have the qualities 
that make for success! 


Tue TELLER’s QUALIFICATIONS. 


It is not the purpose at this time to 
go extendedly into the teller’s qualifi- 


cations. That is an old subject and 
more or less threadbare. Suffice it to 
say that in a savings bank he should be 
aman of tact and patience, for he deals 
with a class of people unacquainted, as 
a rule, with the ways cf business and 
banking and he must often “show them,” 
as if they came from Missouri. He 
should have courteous consideration for 
6 


Kniffin, Jr. 


their shortcomines and “remember their 
bonds.”” In banks of any size, he will 
need to work under pressure at times, 
and must have a cool head, a steady 
hand, and a physique that will stand a 
strain. Rapidity and accuracy will be 
much in demand at interest time when 
the rush is on and the multitudes are 
storming the banks. In some places, 
notably New York, during the ten day 
interest periods in January and July 
police protection has to be invoked in 
order to handle the crowds. It there- 
fore falls to the lot of the teller to meet 
this “run” and it should be done calmly 
and coolly. In smaller banks where life 
is less strenuous, he will have the time 
to gossip with patrons, and he will be 
the advisor and confidant of the masses. 
Their troubles, trials and tribulations, 
domestic, business and ‘otherwise,’ will 
be told into his attentive ear, and he will 
be expected to be well posted on mat- 
ters of politics, finance, love and morals. 
He will not get rich from this “side 
line” but he will get some “rich” tales. 


A Busy Morwnine. 


As a sample of what the teller, who 
handles all the counter work of a sav- 
ings bank, must encounter during a day’s 
work, the following incident, “selected” 
from a day’s routine, is offered. It is 
not overdrawn, as any man who has 
worked at the counter of a country sav- 
ings bank well knows. 

It is the interest period and the rush 
is on. The lobby is crowded with 
patrons, bent on all sorts of missions. 
Mrs. Smith steps to the window and 
says sweetly and with a smile, “Good 
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140 transactions in eighteen months, all of which were made through the medium 


Reproduction of the savings account of a trolley car conductor in New York. 


and he made good in his chosen profession. 
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SAVINGS BANKS. 


morning, Mr. Teller, fine morning isn’t 
it. How do you feel this morning? 
Pretty well? ‘That’s good. So do I. 
This | weather just agrees with me. 
How’s Mrs. Teller? Now, Mr. Teller, I 
want to pay my interest, how much is 
it, please?” 

The teller turns to the mortgage 
ledger and after looking in the index, 
turns to the account and finds it to be 
$24.17, and advises the good woman to 
this effect. “But how can that be, 
haven’t you made a mistake? Mr. Smith 
said it would be $23.75. We figured it 
out at the breakfast table this morning. 
The mortgage is only $950 now, you 
know.” “Yes, I know,” “sweetly” re- 
sponds the teller, “ou paid fifty dollars 
last March,” as he scans the ledger and 
hastily figures it again. “The interest 
on that fifty is forty-two cents, and 


Depositors Will Please Fill Out This Slip 


DEPOSITED BY 


Oneida County Savings Bank 


Rome, N. Y.,- SQN NX 190 q. 











Form 1.—Standard form of deposit ticket. Note 
the first line. The making out of deposit tickets 
by customers is not compulsory as a rule. 


that’s just the difference between your 
figures and ours.” She pays it and gets 
a receipt, and he hands her the change. 

“Now I guess I’ll pay fifty dollars 
more on the mortgage and the interest 
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also,” says the fair lady. Mr. Teller 
figures the interest on $50 for eight 
days and makes out two more receipts. 
She then hands him five pass books with 


DEPOSITED BY 


She. Gouenmare.. eo 


IN THE 


Albany Exchange Savings Bank 


ALBANY, N. Y- 


YO G..49 02 
PLEASE LIST EACH CHECK SEPARATELY. = 


Account Ho. 50750 








Dollars, Cents. 


Torr $ LSU vo. 


Form 2.—Standard form of deposit ticket. 


the request to “add the interest please,” 
which he proceeds to do. Meanwhile 
the waiting crowd shifts from the left 
foot to the right and sighs a long sigh. 

Coming back with the five books, he 
advises her of the amount on each. She 
will draw the interest on her book and 
also on John’s. How much will it be? 
Eighteen dollars and ninety-eight cents. 
No, she doesn’t need all that. ‘Leave 
one hundred on mine and five hundred 
on the large book, please.” Two more 
drafts. 

“Now, how much has little Johnny?” 
“Fourteen dollars and thirty cents.” 
“Very well,—I'll make it just fifteen 
dollars for Johnny. And Willie, how 
much has he?” “Seven dollars and 
sixty-five cents.” ‘Well, I'll make his 

































CREDIT.. 


book eight dollars. You see the children 
like even amounts. And little Mary, 
—how much has she?” “Three dollars 
and ninety-five cents.” “I'll make that 
just five dollars, please, so it will draw 


THE MIDDLETOWN SAVINGS BANK, 


MIDOLE TOWN, CONN. 


RECEIVED ZZor 2¢ 09 


Deposit No. He2ca 


Interest No. 7S] sas ania ecundamaiae 
$2oce Oto. Oct 4 199 $ __ fo 
$ to : MO Bic 
Bills Rec. LF. No. 7S6_¢ 2 oo 
Rent 











|___Dottars. [Cents 






Check, 


9 exsaenesnneaseyasnsnesnessecuecerenenasessenssea| 





















Form 4.—Composite form of deposit ticket. Used 
for several purposes, (a) Deposits; (b) Interest 
on Loans; (c) Payment on Loans; (d) Rents 
from Real Estate; (e) Sundries. Middletown 
(Conn.) Savings Bank. 
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ALBANY COUNTY SAVINGS BANK. 






Currency, - $ - g oO 
w. Silver, - + « 









Form 3.—Deposit ticket of the Albany Co. Savings Bank. A good form. 


interest,—five dollars draws interest, 
doesn’t it, Mr. Teller? Now I want a 
book for the baby. Two dollars for 
little Jimmy. And make it so either 
John or I can draw it in case ‘anything 
happens’ to the baby.” The crowd shifts 
back again to the left foot and heaves 
another sigh, while Mr. Teller makes 
out a joint-trust account (the longest 
kind of an account) and gathers up his 
memoranda and puts it in his hip pocket 
in case his cash is off (as it probably 
will be) and wraps up tie six books in 
a newspaper and snaps a rubber band 
around them. The gencte lady bids him 
a cordial adieu, expressing regret for 
having kept all these people waiting 
and wishing him a pleasant vacation, 
and with regards to all the folks she 
surrenders the counter. 

Half an hour out of a busy morning. 
Nine transactions,—all practically dif- 
ferent, and if the cash is not askew that 
night and the slip in the hip pocket of 
the teller doesn’t come into play, it will 
be fortunate for this man in the cage. 
The writer has handled just such propo- 
sitions. 


Tue TELLER AND His Casu. 


It is an acknowledged fact, that to 
the bank man, money in the till has a 
different meaning than that in the 
pocket. His cash on hand is merchan- 
dise,—valuable and expensive merchan- 
dise, to be sure, but nevertheless a com- 
modity,—stock in trade. As one teller 
puts it, “A dollar in my pocket feels 
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SAVINGS 


as big as a stove lid, while a dollar in the 
till is merely a piece of precious metal 
which must be handled with care.” But 
over this piece of precious metal he 
must have a constant and careful 
thought. It is his bug-a-boo. It is with 
him in sleep as well as in his seems, 


Did he lock the safe? Did 


moments. 
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be done quickly and gracefully and 
without fatigue. It can best be learned 
by practice, but a few general direc- 
tions may not be out of place. Accord- 
ing to M. F. Bauer, paying teller of 
the American Exchange National Bank, 
New York, “The beginner should watch 
and study his movements while counting 


For Deposit in 
AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK OF BUFFALO. 


Por xisae.....’ 





Deoes! 





a 


Form 5.—Deposit ticket, 3x 5, size of regulation signature card; punched for filing numerically. 
American Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE PATERSON SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
DEPOSIT. 


BOOK No. 49°F: 7.2 2... 


AMOUNT, $ 200-<° 





POSTED, 
ENTERED, 


Te 





| CLERK AT DESK, 
1 


4 


Form 6.—Deposit ticket of the Paterson (N. J.) Savings Institution. No provision for itemizing the 
deposit. Note posting checks. 


he leave out the silver? Did he set the 
time lock properly? No great damage 
if he did forget the silver, but if he 
missed the time, or left the vault door 
open it might stamp him as careless and 
carelessness is no part of a bank man’s 
outfit. 


Tue Art or Counting Money. 


Counting money is a fine art and one 
of the teller’s main duties. It should 


bill after bill; he should count care- 
fully and slowly and try to execute 
every movement with precision and 
economy, and let his aim be to be ac- 
curate and precise, even if a slow, 
counter. Speed will develop unconcious- 
ly, and also the other qualities. 

Almost every one when starting as a 
money counter has the idea that a big 
swing of the arms is proper in order 
to draw the bills from the hand on the 
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‘4 2 FEB181909 
DEPOSIT 


PORTSMOUTH SAVINGS BANK 


Name on Book . 
ee a eee 


I have this day deposited in the Portsmouth Savings Bank the amount hereon, for 
-the ‘person above named; and the whole or any portion of this deposit may be with- 
drawn by the person -presenting the pass book, and giving a receipt therefor to the 


Bank. And I hereby signify my nt to the By-laws of the Bank. 
Sign i a > ee 


100) 





Form 7.—Deposit slip of Portsmouth Savings Bank, Portsmouth, N. H. At the time of deposit or with- 
drawal, depositors are required to sign the deposit or withdrawal slip. The “B”’ refers to series 
number. Series “A” runs to a certain aumber, when “B”’ begins. At the time of transaction the 
clerk stamps slip with a machine which gives the number of the transaction and the date. See 


figures just above the word “ deposit.” 


desk before him; this, however is a 
waste of both energy and time. The 
newcomer in our department is taught 
counting,—and in order to become ex- 
pert at it—to take up a lot of bills about 
an inch thick and hold them in the palm 
of his left hand between the thumb and 
extended four fingers, three or, at the 
very most, four inches above the desk. 
He places the bills so that the thumb 
is about over the middle of the bills, and 
that the bills are slightly bent length- 
wise. In order to proceed with the 
counting he shoves the topmost bills 
forward with the left thumb over the 
edge of the lot, while with a slight 
bending motion of the other four fingers 
restraining the other bills of the lot. 
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The bill is at once seized with the thumb 
and index finger of the right hand and 
by the same pulled away and deposited 
on the desk. During the pulling the 
left hand moves a little to the side 
away from the right hand, so as to ex- 
pedite the process of separating the bill 
from the lot.” Tellers as a rule count 
by “units’”—that is, say taking five as 
a unit, a ten would be two units; a 
twenty, four units, etc., and this avoids 
the possibility of skipping a hundred in 
verifying packages of money. 


Tue TELLER AND His Task. 


The work of the savings bank teller 
resolves itself into three parts: First, 
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Form 8. — Deposit ticket with provision for deposits made in another’s name. Same size as standard 


check. East Side Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 
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he must make an accurate record of all 
he does. Second, he must have a cor- 
responding record on the depositor’s 
pass book. Third, he must have the cash 
this record calls for. 

No matter how extensive the business, 
or how complicated the system, the 
books of a bank or mercantile house 
can be kept in perfect balance. It is 
merely a matter of bookkeeping. But 
with the cash it is different, an error 
once getting through undetected, it is 
either a “short” or an “over” and the 
teller must act accordingly. If the teller 
has a credit sliv for every deposit, and 
a debit ticket for every withdrawal, and 


Pass Book No.8 75 2. 
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Some banks will not take odd amounts 
(cents) and others refuse or closely re- 
strict deposits by check. The latter will 
be treated subsequently, but it is quite 
universal to require the depositor to 
name the amount of his deposit. 

Dealing as it does with a __hetero- 
geneous mass of people, some illiterate 
and others unacquainted with the ways 
of banking, it is not the rule to require 
depositors to make out their own tickets, 
although some banks encourage this 
practice. (See form 1.) In an address 
before the New York chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, President 
Chas. E. Sprague of the Union Dime 
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Form 9.—Sample form of duplicate deposit ticket. 


his cash and tickets tally, he need lose 
no sleep over overs and shorts, but he 
sometimes makes a miss,—hence that 
worried and absent look. 

In many banks the teller’s work is 
divided into receiving and paying de- 
partments, and the two kept separate, 
as is also the interest payments and 
other details which go to make up the 
cash, but for present purposes it wil] 
suffice to consider the department as a 
whole and we shall treat first the receiv- 
ing of a deposit. 

In the February number of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine, the details of issu- 
ing a pass book to a new depositor were 
treated at length. After the pass book 
is issued, the depositor with money in 
hand will be directed to the receiving 
teller’s window. 

Many banks endeavor to train their 
depositors in proper banking methods, 
and request them to keep the bills flat, 
right side up, denominations separate 
and placed in the pass book, face up. 


Savings Institution of the same city 
stated that his bank makes it a practice 
to ‘require depositors to fill out their 
own tickets and is slowly educating them 
un to this point, with good results. No 
doubt it is good banking to require this, 
but in many instances, especially in the 
case of foreigners, it would be impos- 
sible to enforce the rule. It is however 
the general custom to verify the amount 
by word of mouth, but the written in- 
strument in the depositor’s handwriting 
would, in law, be much better. 

“The first step,” says Bolles’ Modern 
Law of Banking, “in making a deposit 
is to enter the items . . ona slip 
prepared for that purpose by the bank. 
These entries are made by the depositor 
himself or his agent, and not by an offi- 
cer of the bank, and, being original, are 
the highest evidence in any subsequent 
dispute. But a bank that receives a de- 
posit without such a ticket is none the 
less liable.” 

The deposit tickets of savings banks 
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are in as wide variety as the neckties in 
a haberdasher’s window. In all shapes 
and colors and sizes and with a large 
variety of ideas intended to act as a 
check upon the work. The usual data 
is, number of account, name, date, items 
and total amount deposited, with such 
additional matter as personal opinion 
would suggest. Of the many at hand, 
but a representative few are herewith 
shown. Others will adorn subsequent 
papers. 


MAKING A Deposit. 


Handing the money to the teller, the 
depositor is asked ‘“‘“How much, please?” 
and the mill begins to grind. In order 
that the entry about to be made on the 
book may tally with the ticket and con- 
sequently with the deposit ledger of the 
bank numerous svstems have been de- 
vised. They are as varied as savings 
banks are numerous. It goes without 
saying that whatever the system, _ it 
should not be some scheme of duplica- 
tion. Of what avail is it to make two 
| tickets, which may both be wrong? The 
logical method is to devise a plan which 
will act as a check. Doing the same 
work twice, it may be, but doing it the 
second time different from the first. Or 
better doing it some other way. 

In the Paterson Savings Institution 
(New Jersey) the tellers never make an 
entry on the depositor’s book. The 
bookkeepers receive the pass books, com- 
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pare them with the ledgers, make out 
the ticket, make the entry on the book, 
and initial the deposit slip under “Clerk 
at Desk.” (Form 6.) The clerk makes 
the same initial on the pass book. The 
pass book is then passed to one of the 
tellers, who receives the money from the 
depositor, who in turn receives his pass 
book with the proper entry. The tel- 
ler, for the purposes of his money proof, 
enters in a book conveniently ruled, the 
number of the pass book and the sum 
received as indicated by the pass book 
entry. The deposit slips are taken by a 
junior clerk during the day and copied 
in another book, and this clerk places 
his initials after the word “Entered” on 
the slip. The total shown by this book 
at the close of the day must agree with 
the teller’s list of the same transactions. 
No instance has ever been known in this 
bank where teller and the bookkeepers 
have made the same mistake. 


A MecuanicaL TELLER. 


The only mechanical method that has 
ever come to the writer’s attention in 
this regard, and perhaps the only system 
of its kind in this country is that in use 
by the Union Dime Savings Institution 
of New York. The pass book used in 
this connection was shown in the March, 
1909, number of Tue BANKerRs Mac- 
AZINE. 

The object, as in all systems of this 
kind, is to insure the entry on the pass 
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Form 10.—Coupon form of deposit ticket. Main part goes to the bookkeeper; the coupon remains 
Berkshire Co. Savings Bank, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Form 11.—Coupon form of deposit ticket. Bookkeeper takes main part for posting; teller keeps the 
stub until cash is balanced and postings proven, when they are filed together. Connecticut 
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Form 12.—Coupon deposit ticket. Cayuga Co. Savings Bank, Auburn, N. Y. 


book being the same as on the bank’s 
records, or vice versa. Embezzlements 
in savings banks in the past, which 
have been few and far between, have 
been accomplished largely through the 
entering on the pass book of the cor- 
rect amount but accounting to the bank 
for only part or none of the amount 
called for by the pass book. The 
mechanism used by the Union Dime 
Savings Bank prints automatically, by 
the aid of a small motor, the date, and 
amount of the transaction, debit or 
credit, and also the number of the ac- 
count. It is really a “split” adding ma- 
chine, adapted to this special purpose. 
The totals are carried on the indicators, 
familiar to all users of adding machines, 
and are visible through the glass shield. 
The totals are not changed until stipu- 
lated times. A summary sheet of this 
system and the method of striking the 


balance will be shown subsequently in 
treating of the proof of cash. The total 
of the deposit machine, less the totals 
shown by the debit machine, will be the 
cash on hand, which the teller must 
have. As stated by President Sprague 
in a letter to the committee on audits, of 
the American Bankers’ Association, 
savings bank section (page 25, report 
for 1907), “The teller is charged with 
and is responsible for: 1. The debit 
entry in the depositor’s pass book, which 
the depositor may be trusted to verify. 
2. The entries on the tape, which when 
cut and pasted in a book, forms a jour- 
nal of the amounts to be credited to the 
depositor’s accounts. 3. By tiie total 
over which the teller has no control and 
which must be corroborated by the 
bookkeeper’s work.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Conducted by Clay Herrick. 


THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


HE fourteenth annual meeting of 
the trust company section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, held at 
Chicago on Sept. 15, 1909, kept the 
pace set by former meetings in the in- 
terest and value of its proceedings. The 
section is making steady progress in the 
increase of membership, while its influ- 
ence and accomplishments are growing 
faster than its numbers. The value of 
its annual discussions is perhaps not ap- 
preciated as it should be. Certainly not 
as many trust companies have enrolled 
themselves in the section as ought to be 
found therein. Every trust company 
that has any desire to keep up to date 
and to build and safeguard its business 
ought to belong. Even a hasty examina- 
tion of the work of the section during 
the fourteen years of its existence re- 
veals many things done that have made 
for the true progress of the trust com- 
pany as a factor in our civilization. 
Much of the best legisfation regarding 
trust companies on the statute books of 
the various States has been the result, 
directly or indirectly, of the section’s 
influence. One who has followed the 
proceedings from year to year cannot 
but be struck with the steady progress in 
the general tone of the meetings,—the 
manifest interest in practical problems 
of the business, the trend towards a 
progressive conservatism, the increas- 
ingly high ideals that are expressed. 

The new president and first vice- 
president, who were promoted in ac- 
cordance with the unwritten law of the 
section, are well known as trust com- 
pany officials of ideas and ideals. The 
president, H. P. McIntosh, is president 
of the Guardian Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland; the first vice-presi- 
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dent, Oliver C. Fuller, is president of 
the Wisconsin Trust Company of Mil- 
waukee. Each has served the section 
with conspicuous success as chairman of 
the executive committee,—the officer 
upon whom rests the burd: . of the re- 
sponsibility for the section’s progress. 

The executive committee is now com- 
posed of the following gentlemen, of 
whom the last five are new members, 
elected at the last meeting: Uzal H. Mc- 
Carter, president Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; A. H. S. Post, 
vice-president Mercantile Trust & De- 
posit Company, Baltimore, Md.; Law- 
rence L. Gillespie, vice-president Equit- 
able Trust Company, New York City; 
Arthur Adams, _ vice-president City 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass.; H. G. 
Lloyd, president Commercial Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. H. 
Fries, president Wachovia Loan & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. L. Abra- 
hams, vice-president Continental Trust 
Co., Denver; Colo.; Howard Bayne, 
vice-president Columbia Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y.; John Stites, chairman 
board of directors, Fidelity Trust Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; E. J. Parker, president 
State Savings Loan & Trust Co., 
Quincy, Ill.; E. K. Boisot, vice-presi- 
dent First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; John D. McKee, vice- 
president Mercantile Trust Company, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Charles J. Bell, 
president American Security & Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C.; F. H. 
Goff, president Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., and Edwin Cham- 
berlain, vice-president San Antonio 
Loan & Trust Company, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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TRUST COMPANY FUNCTIONS. 


HE topic which elicited the most 
discussion at the recent meeting of 
the trust company section was ‘The 
Limitations of the Functions of a Trust 
Company.” The fact that the trust 
company now is, in many States at 
least, a real “department store of 
finance” with practicaliy no limitations 
to its functions, was brought out, and 
the desirability of such a condition was 
considered. The question is, as we have 
previously pointed out In these columns, 
well worthy of careful study,—as to its 
effects both upon the trust company 
itself and upon the public welfare. The 
discussion in convention, while neces- 
sarily limited in time, brought out op- 
posing views on the subject, showing 
that the extension and the limitation of 
functions both have advocates. It also 
emphasized the fact that companies op- 
erate under different conditions and 
with diversified opportunities in the 
various parts of the country, making 
the question of functions largely a mat- 
ter for local determination, Referring to 
the difference in functions in different 
parts of the country, the opinion was 
expressed that “the only thing we are 
alike in is little.” The statement by one 
speaker that “a proper limitation for 
trust companies in one section of the 
country might not be applicable in 
other sections,” probably expressed a 
general sentiment. This, by the way, 
would seem to be a conclusive objection 
to the proposal made at various times 
that trust companies should be char- 
tered under a general federal law. 
Naturally enough the matter of com- 
mercial banking by trust companies was 
considered the chief point of difference 
in practice. This is of course the ques- 
tion which most agitates those who feel 
that the trust company has encroached 
upon the domain of the regular bank. In 
many of the States the trust companies 
engage in commercial banking as freely 
as do the State banks, though there are 
a few States in which such business is 
forbidden. The discussion brought out 
the fact of legislation pending to give 
national Banks distinct power to receive 
savings deposits and to accept trusts. 





If such laws are established, it is evi- 
dent that the distinction between banks 
and trust companies, so far as the sta- 
tutes are concerned, will have been 
practically done away with. In other 
words all our financial institutions will 
have the powers now conferred upon 
trust companies in the states which are 
most liberal towards them. As a mat- 
ter of choice, individual companies 
would doubtless follow special lines of 
work; some would be purely _ banks, 
some trust companies, some would com- 
bine the functions of the two. There 
is no doubt that this is a condition 
towards which we have been rapidly 
drifting during the past few years, 
through the assumption by trust com- 
panies in some localities of complete 
banking functions, and the counter 
movement of banks in assuming some 
of the functions of savings banks and 
trust companies. 

H. P. McIntosh, the new president 
of the Section, enumerated the following 
classes of business as being ordinary 
and proper functions of trust com- 
panies: 

“1. To act in well-defined trust ca- 
pacities, such as agent, administrator, 
executor, registrar, trustee, et cetera. 

“2. To conduct a savings bank busi- 
ness. 

“3. To conduct a commercial bank 
business. 

“4. To conduct a safe deposit busi- 
ness. 

“5. To conduct a real estate busi- 
ness.” 

Regarding the fifth function enumer- 
ated, he said, “Real estate operations 
should be restricted to acting as agent 
or trustee for others, and to the man- 
agement and control of properties held 
in trust, and comnanies should not be 
allowed to buy and sell for their own 
account.” He expressed the opinion 
that title insurance and an insurance 
or annuity business should not be under- 
taken by a trust comvany. 

It is to be noted that there are a few 
states which do not permit trust com- 
pasies to undertake all cf what may be 
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considered purely trust business. For 
example, Maine forbids them to act as 
administrator or guardian, and in Ohio 
it is held unconstitutional for them to 
be appointed administrators. 


CorPoRATE TRUSTEESHIPS. 


Another topic which brought out 
some discussion at the meeting of the 
Section was that of “duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees under corporate 
mortgages.” In introducing the topic, 
Willard V. King of New York re- 
ferred to the “generx! elevation of 
thought, particularly in the field of busi- 
ness, which is marking this decade,—a 
searching of methods with an eye to 
their morality, where previously we had 
studied them only in respect of their 
economy.” He showed how this spirit 
is holding all trustees to stricter ac- 
countability, not so much by the enact- 
ment of new laws as by the enforcement 
of old ones; and how it results in a 
greater degree of both moral and legal 
responsibility being attributed to trus- 
tees under bond issues. 

The discussion of the topic seemed 
to show a general feeling that great 
care should be exercised in the accept- 
ance of such trusteeships. The general 
tone of the discussion indicated that 
the prevailing opinion on this subject 
is much more conservative than it was 
when this same topic was discussed by 
the Section in previous years. 


TRUST COMPANY OFFICIALS 
AND POLITICS. 


HE nomination of Otto T. Bannard 
by the Republican party for 
mayor of New York has been very fav- 
orably commented upon by the press, 
and his acceptance of the nomination is 
an indication of the growing tendency 
of the better element of business men 
to take an active interest in public 
affairs. 

The event is one of especial interest 
to trust company men and to bunkers 
generally, because Mr. Bannard is ove 
of their number. He is president of the 
New York Trust Company, and was 


president of the Continental Trust Com- 
pany prior to the consolidation of that 
company with the New York Security 
and Trust Company, which resulted in 
the formation of the New York Trust 
Company. 

The particular fitness of the nomina- 
tion will be seen when it is known that 
the chief problems before the coming 
administration in New York city will be 
financial problems. Mr. Bannard is 
well known for his abilities along such 
lines, and with the capacity for finance 
he combines a high sense of honor and 
integrity and an intelligent interest in 
problems concerning the public wel- 
fare. Among the public offices which 
he has held are those of a member of 
the Board of Education, vice-president 
of the Charity Organization Society, 
trustee of the United Charities build- 
ing and treasurer of the Provident Loan 
Society. His interest in public affairs 
may be judged from the fact that his 
salary as mayor, if he 1s elected, will be 
about one-third of that which he is at 
present supposed to be receiving. 

Mr. Bannard’s interest in public mat- 
ters outside the immediate field of busi- 
ness may well be emulated by trust com- 
pany and bank men throughout — the 
country. Their training and experience 
give them exceptional vpportunities of 
usefulness if they will but give time 
and study to public affairs. Perhaps the 
greatest need in the government of our 
cities is the introduction of business-like 
methods. Many well-meaning efforts 
fos improvement have failed for the 
simple lack of such methods. Not 
necessarily by office-holding, but by sus- 
tained and active interest and participa- 
tion in local politics, the banker may do 
much to better the administrative con- 
ditions of our city governments. 

There is, too, the wider field of in- 
fluence in the determination of policies. 
The advance of our civilization is ever 
bringing to the front new problems of 
local and general government. The so- 
lutions offered for these problems should 
be tried not only in the light of theoreti- 
cal advantage or disadvantage, but also 
in the light of their application to con- 
ditions as they actually exist. Familiar 
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as he is from necessity wth the whole 
routine of business theory and practice, 
the banker is in an exceedingly advan- 
tageous position to give sound advice, 
provided he gives the matters a reason- 
able amount of thought, and provided of 
course he has the patriotism to devote 
himself to the public good. His business 
and his position are in themselves semi- 
public in character. Let him realize that 
in proportion as his opportunities for 
service are many his responsibilities to 
the public are great, and he must’ be 
active in public affairs. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF DIRECTORS. 


ORE than once in these columns we 
have taken occasion to remark up- 
on the moral and the probable legal 
obligation resting upon directors of trust 
companies. A recent decision of Justice 
Van Kirk in holding thirteen of the 
former directors of the Trust Company 
of the Republic of New York responsible 
for losses of that company emphasizes 
the responsibility and shows how far it 
may be held to be legal as well as moral. 
The suit was brought against the di- 
rectors by a stockholder, asking restitu- 
tion to the company for losses due to 
loans made by the president of the com- 
pany in 1902. No charge against the 
directors is involved other than that they 
were negligent and faiied properly to 
perform their duties in preventing reck- 
less and improper loans. They are not 
charged with any act of dishonesty ; it is 
not suggested that they profited per- 
sonally by the deals which brought 
losses to the company. The whole charge 
is that they were in office for the pur- 
pose of preventing certain things, and 
that they did not prevent them. 

The opinion given by the justice is of 
considerable length. Among other things 
he says: “It is not a sufficient excuse to 
state that loans were not presented to 
the executive committee; it was the duty 
of that committee to require them to be 
presented. The directors and members 
of the executive committee have active 
duties and responsibilities. Their duty 
is not lessened nor is their responsibility 


discharged by reason of the fact that 
they are informed there will be no 
regular meeting; their duties are not en- 
tirely limited to regular meetings. They 
may perform duties outside of the reg- 
ular meetings, and each director and 
member of the executive committee, if he 
has cause to understand that there is 
necessity for action, may act. 

“Where the duty of knowing exists, 
ignorance due to negligence of duty 
creates the same liability as actual know- 
ledge and failure to act thereon. Where 
trusted officers cause loss the directors 
who trusted them, and therefore neglect- 
ed to exercise the care a reasonably pru- 
dent man would exercise in his own 
affairs cannot escape liability if such 
care would have avoided or lessened the 
loss. It is not a full performance of 
duty to employ competent officers who 
are believed to be reliable. The di- 
rectors have other and additional duties. 
When directors have chosen officers of 
a trust company in whom they thorough- 
ly rely, if they see fit then to entrust 
the business to these officers, it is their 
personal trust, and not the trust of the 
company itself or of the stockholders, 
and the true position is this: That if the 
director sees fit to abandon his position 
and to rely upon the officers either dur- 
ing vacation time or any other time, 
he says in effect, I trust him and I as- 
sume the responsibility of his acts with- 
out performing my duties of supervision 
as the law and by-laws require me to 
do; and I must be held accountable for 
the acts of the officer to the same ex- 
tent as if I were present and perform- 
ing my duties and consenting to his acts. 
Under the facts in this particular case, 
I am not much impressed by the con- 
tention that a director is not negligent 
if he performs his duty as directors of 
other institutions of the same kind in 
the same city or community perform 
theirs; that is, as the custom prevails. 
A man cannot believe that he may neg- 
lect his duty or do a wrongful act 
because other men to his knowledge 
have the habit.” 

It is evident that this decision takes 
very advanced ground on the matter of 
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responsibilitics of directors. Whether 
the decision will be concurred in by the 
courts generally throughout the country 
remains to be seen. Yet while it may be 
modified in some particulars it is on the 
whole quite in keeping with the temper 
of the public on tle subiect. It indi- 
cates along general lines at least, what 
may be expected if similar cases arise, 
and may well set the directors of our 
financial institutions to thinking of the 
very grave responsibilities which they 
have undertaken, in some cases doubt- 
less without realizing it. If it results 
in some men withdrawing from respon- 
sibilities which the- are unwilling to 
shoulder, and have not intended to 
shvulder, and in greater care _ being 
taken hereafter in the acceptance of 
such trusts, the general good will be 
subserved. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that 
no man has a right to accept such a 
position unless he expects to fulfill his 
duties. Rightly considered, it is a trust, 
not a “soft snap.” This has always 
been true as a proposition in morals; it 
is well that it is now so construed as a 
legal opinion. 


Luncheon of the Executive Committee and 






TRUST COMPANY MEN LUNCH 
TOGETHER. 


A? a luncheon given October 5 
at the Lawyers’ Club of New 
York, by the executive committee of the 
trust company section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, there were pres- 
ent, besides the officers of the section, a 
goodly number of other bankers and 
guests. These guests included: P. S. 
Babcock, secretary trust company sec- 
tion, A. B. A., New York; F. E. Farns- 
worth, secretary American Bankers’ 
Association, New York; A. B. Hep- 
burn, president Chase National Bank, 
New York; F. L. Hine, president First 
National Bank, New York; Lewis E. 
Pierson, president American Bankers’ 
Association; Levi L. Rue, president 
Philadelphia National Bank; R. H. 
Thomas, president New York Stock 
Exchange; Clark Williams, New York 
State Banking Superintendent; George 
T. Wilson, vice-president Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; George R. 
Sheldon, Alton B. Parker, H. S. Black, 
Harry Bronner. 
After some appropriate remarks, 


Members, Trust Company Section, American 
Bankers Association, at the Lawyers Club of New York. 
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TRUST COMPANIES. 


Lawrence L. Gillespie, vice-president 


of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York and chairman of the trust 
company section, who presided, said: 


At the present time there are in the 
United States upward of 1,500 trust com- 
panies, of which about 1,000 are enrolled 
in this association. The total of deposits 
in all trust companies in the United States, 
according to data compiled by the presi- 
dent of the Audit Company of New York, 
aggregate approximately $3,600,000,000. In 
New York state, where during the autumn 
of 1907 trust companies were subjected to 
the severest strain in their history. Mr. 
Clark Williams publicly stated at the re- 
cent convention of this association in Chi- 
cago that there was not a prospective loss 
of one dollar to any depositor with any 
New York trust company. During the 
period caused by the general financial 
stringency, when all financial institutions 
suffered, the deposits of trust companies of 
New York shrank from $1,090,000,000 in 
August, 1907, to $732,000,000 in December, 
1907, a loss of $358,000,000. Since that date 
they have gone on steadily regaining the 
lost ground and exceeding their previous 
record, until now their deposits amount to 
$1,387,000,000, an increase of $655,000,000 
over their low mark, or nearly ninety per 
cent. I am sure we may be pardoned for 
interpreting these figures as the most sub- 
stantial expression that can be made of the 
confidence of the public in the soundness 
of the system and in the strength of this 
class of institution. 

We are pleased to note that the experi- 
ence of past years has brought all finan- 
cial institutions controlled and managed 
according to sane methods and sound bank- 
ing principles more and more into one com- 
mon brotherhood. for the common interest 
and with a better appreciation that differ- 
ences of organization and title do not 
necessarily constitute a condition of an- 
tagonism or of more than friendly rivalry, 
as is evidenced by the faces of those dis- 
tinguished bankers who honor us with their 
presence to-day. 


H, P. MelIntosh, president of the 
trust company section, spoke briefly 
concerning the development of trust 
companies throughout the United 
States, which was followed by a few 
words from the Honorable Clark Will- 
iams, New York State Banking Super- 
intendent. 
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BUSINESS DONE BY BRANCHES OF 
TWO GREAT FRENCH BANKS. 


NE of the most extraordinary and 
un-English features of the French 
finance, is the large proportion 

of the business of the Bank of France 

transacted in the branches. The Bank of 

England has, we believe, only nine country 

branches. The Bank of France has no less 

than 479 local offices, made up of: Paris 1, 

completely organized branches 127, auxilia- 

ry bureaus in sixty-one other localities, and 

290 villes rattachees, or small towns con- 

nected with one of the regular branches, 

or auxiliary bureaus. It has, consequently, 

a vast network spreading over the whole of 

France. The central office in Paris also 

comprises eight district branches. The 

great joint stock banks run the Bank of 

France very closely in competition. 

The Credit Lyonnais has about sixty bu- 
reaus, nearly 180 in the provinces, and 
eighteen in foreign countries; and the So- 
ciete Generale has a still greater number, 
and these are not all. The Bank of France 
is, however, enabled to pay bigger dividends, 
than the other joint stock banks, in spite 
of the heavy charges levied by the state as 
a tax on the circulation, a share of the 
profits on the discounts, and a stamp duty. 

The country business is the most profita- 
ble to the bank. The gross profits, in 1908, 
were, for Paris, 18,721,000 frances, and for 
the provinces 34,124,000 francs. The total 
turnover, during the year amounted to 8,- 
626,864,100 franes in Paris, and 13,124,393,- 
700 francs in the provinces, not including 
the gratuitous business for the treasury— 
transfers, transports of specie, notes, etc. 
A feature of the French bank regulations 
is that the rate of discount is uniform for 
all clients, great or small. Naturally, when 
money is cheap in the open market, the best 
bills do not go to the bank. The losses of 
the bank by dishonored bills are not, how- 
ever, heavy. In 1908 they amounted to 
only 588,628 franes, and during that time 
1,104,676 francs of the losses in previous 
years were recovered, the total outstanding 
debt only amounting at the end of the year 
to 5,587,836 francs.—The Economist, Lon- 
don. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


_. articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Bankers Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 





GARY — THE NEW STEEL CITY. 


FEW miles out from Chicago, 
where the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan touch Indiana soil, a city is spring- 
ing up that is destined to become the 
new steel center of the world. That 
city is Gary, named in honor of Judge 
E. H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and her pop- 
ulation to-day is estimated to be over 
thirty thousand people. 


In Gary, the best features of all 
other mills have been assembled and 
magnified. To them have been added 
all that the craft of factory engineers 
and transportation experts could offer. 
A site, a town, a harbor, literally have 
been manufactured to order. 

Power—the basic factor in every in- 
dustry—is Gary’s surpassing economy 
—by-product instead of tax. Blast 


Gary’s Main Thoroughfare—Broadway—looking north towards the Mills. 


The necessity for Gary came when 
the Steel Corporation determined to 
concentrate its steel industry at the 
head of Lake Michigan, where it could 
bring together raw materials, markets, 
and labor with the minimum of expense. 
Already twenty-four millions of dollars 
have been expended in the city and in 
the plant; eighteen millions more will 
go into the enterprise this year, and 
there still remains sixty millions author- 
ized for the work. When finally com- 
pleted, this steel plant will be the 
largest in the world, even larger than 
the famous Krupp plant in Germany. 
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furnace gas, once absolute waste and 
hateful poison in the air, is here har- 
nessed to titanic labors by powerful gas 


engines. What has been sought and 
carried out successfully is efficiency, the 
economy of balanced production. 

This is evidenced by the fact that 
although there will be a mile of blast 
furnaces in operation, the stacks are 
small, rating 450 tons. Again the 
open hearths, though of uncommon size 
—fancy a kettle of blinding, bubbling 
metal sixteen to forty feet square—are 
not America’s largest. But by group- 
ing fourteen into a unit and providing 





GARY—THE NEW STEEL CITY. 


Home of the First National Bank of 





THE 


for six units, Gary overtops the world 
in the size of units and total output. 
The purpose, however, was to provide 
the greatest number of furnaces that 
one superintendent and his staff could 
manage in production. 

So with the rail mill; in length it has 
no equal in this country er abroad— 
1,800 feet, to say nothing of the 1,400- 
foot group of soaking-pits which it shares 
with the record-breaking billet-mill ad- 
lesser building would 
rolls 
which will produce 100,000 tons of 
steel rails monthly—28,000 more than 
the South Chicago world’s record. Here 
also size was incidental to the most 
efficient and _ productive _ installation. 
The shorter the mill and fewer the 
stands of rollers, the more time the 
ruddy steel would waste on tilting 
tables and transfers, losing heat and 
precious seconds, whose saving would 
give larger output and lower cost. 

As rapidly as the furnaces and mills 
took shape they were placed in charge 
of bosses who will direct them, to check 
up the work of the contractors, to cor- 
rect any tendency away from the solidly 
practical and to supply anything need- 
ed in design or equipment. This has 
made for many small economies—a 
pocket for broken coke above the skid 
hoists of the blast furnaces; steel ties 
in the soaking-pit service tracks; aerial 
bridges to avoid time-losing detours; 
safety devices everywhere. 

Gary, the city, is the final element in 
the mill’s formula of economy. Its 


joining. No 
shelter the continuous train of 
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first and highly important function is 
to attract labor, skilled and unskilled, 
and this it will do by reason of its 
metropolitan comforts and conven- 
iences. Perfect sanitation has been 
provided for; rents are reasonable; the 
rates on water, gas and electric light 
are low; there are good schools and 
restful parks, and opportunities for 
purchasing homes are plentiful. 

The officials of the Steel Corporation 
say frankly that the building of the 
town was incidental, that their main 
concern was to construct a steel plant, 
and that city-making was a side issue. 
into which necessity alone drove them. 
But they had to have a place for their 
employes to live. Moreover, a haphaz- 
ard town would certainly prove an in- 
efficient one in serving the daily life 
and needs of the men whose brains and 
muscle mean the real impetus of the 
mill. 

Once the necessity became plain, the 
company solved the problem by organ- 
izing the Gary Land Company, which 
has gone ahead with the work of lay- 
ing out the city. 

The holdings of the land company 
form a strip along Lake Michigan, ex- 
tending from Indiana Harbor eastward 
some eight miles, and averaging two 
miles in width—about two and one- 
half miles wide at the site of the plant 
and town. Almost in the center of this 
strip is the mill. At the latter’s east- 
ern edge is the harbor slip, 250 feet 
wide, extending in from the shore, af- 
fording berth for half a dozen 12,000- 
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Steel Mills at Gary, Indiana. 


ton ore freighters, and equipped with 
a 750-foot turning basin at its inner 
terminus. Just west of the mill are the 
repair yards and shops of the Chicago, 
Lake Shore and Eastern Railroad. 

The whole scheme of Gary hangs on 
the main thoroughfare, Broadway, 
which leads straight south from the mill 
entrance, and is even now paved for 
three miles and more. Up this great 


artery, 100 feet wide, sweep the throngs 


of workers each day. Gary’s water 
supply is furnished by the Gary Heat, 
Light and Water Company, another 
subsidiary company of the Steel Cor- 
poration. It furnishes also, as its name 
implies, electric lighting and gas. There 
is a provision that ownership of these 
public utility plants may be acquired 
hereafter by the city. 

For water supply, a three-mile tunnel 
six feet in diameter extends a mile and 
a half into Lake Michigan, its shore end 
being at the pumping station. Besides 
this there is a 500,000-gallon water 
tower in the park site, west of Broad- 
way. Over twenty-five miles of mains 
have been laid, and the capacity of the 
system is 20,000,000 gallons a day. 


Extensive Raitway Faci.irties. 


Situated on the main lines of five 
great trunk railroads, no less than fifty 
trains a day stop at Gary, to say noth- 
ing of the frequent service by the inter- 
urban trolleys. The Gary and Western 
Steam Railroad, mostly elevated, has 


NEW 


STEEL CITY. 


been completed by the Vanderbilt in- 
terests, and is designed largely for Chi- 
cago and Gary passenger service, with 
local stations about a mile apart in the 
Gary district. The Chicago, Lake 
Shore and Eastern Road’s repair shops, 
employing something like 2,000 men, 
are being completed in Gary. 

There is now under construction at the 
doors of the steel plant a large Union 
Railroad Station, which is being built 
by the New York Central Lines and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, at a 
cost of two hundred thousand dollars. 

The electric street car lines, which 
early obtained their franchises and were 
waiting the income of population, are 
now in actual running operation, with 
large modern cars, good, frequent ser- 
vice, and the usual city fares. An ad- 
ditional line will be constructed at once, 
on Fifth avenue, by the Gary and Inter- 
urban Railway Company. 

There are five banks already located 
on Broadway, and the city has also 
three daily papers, one weekly paper, 
six hotels, forty-six lawyers, twenty- 
four physicians and six dentists. 

So rapid has been this city’s growth 
and development that the post office has 
been jumped from a fourth-class to a 
second-class office, and free delivery of 
mail has been instituted by the Post 
Office Department. 

Gary, the wonder-city that has shift- 
ed the industrial supremacy of the coun- 
try to Chicago and the Central West, 
offers through her public utilities ex- 
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A Typical Residence in Gary. 


ceptional inducements to _ investors. 
These inducements include long-term 
franchises, proximity to Chicago and 
the certainty of increased population. 
Indeed, it is confidently predicted that 
Gary will be a city of one hundred 
thousand population in 191). 

Backed by the wealth and power of 
the United States Stee: Corporation, 
the city has before it a glorious future. 


THE FRANKING ABUSE. 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL HITCH- 
COCK’S desire to cut off needless 
expenditures in the department of 

which he is the head is entirely commenda- 
ble. If it is true that he has undertaken to 
wage aggressive war against the abuse of 
the franking privilege, he is entitled to pub- 
lic support in this purpose. 

No question exists that the right to send 
mail matter free of postage on the part of 
executive officials, senators and representa- 
tives, has been employed to an unjustifiable 
extent. Vast amounts of public documents 
which ought not to be printed in the first 
place, and for which there is no real de- 
mand in the second, are annually trans- 
ported at heavy cost to the government. 
Instances have repeatedly been brought to 
light in which members of the national 
legislature have used franks to secure the 
transmission of weighty or bulky articles 
which ought to have been sent by freight 
or express at the expense of the senders. 

The Government has to pay the railroads 


for these packages, parcels and _ letters. 
While a reasonable use of franks is war- 
ranted, their employment should be strictly 
limited. If this shall be done several mil- 
lions yearly will be saved to the Treasury.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A $1.50 BANKNOTE. 


ENERAL D. H. HOLLINGSWORTH, 

of Cadiz, Ohio, who represents the 
Sixteenth District in Congress, is the 
possessor of what he believes is the only 


$1.50 bill in existence. It is a piece of 
Confederate currency, and was issued by a 
bank in Richmond, Va., in 1861. 

The manner of its acquisition by General 
Hollingsworth is interesting. 

“I was fortunate enough, or unfortunate 
enough, ir a battle down in West Virginia, 
then Virginia, to capture a Confederate,” 
said General Hollingsworth. “The man 
really didn’t object to being captured, and 
immediately told me that he was desperate- 
ly hungry. I divided the contents of my 
haversack with him, and he was so grateful 
that he drew forth a bill and told me that 
he wanted me to take it as a keepsake. 
I looked at the money and saw it was a 
$1.50 bill, the only one I have ever seen. 
I am aware that they have $4 notes up 
in Canada, but I don’t think there ever 
were any $1.50 bills issued by any bank. 
My Confederate friend, after he had satis- 
fied his hunger, turned and said: ‘Well, the 
Yanks are not such bad fellows, after all.’ 
That didn’t keep me from sending him on 
to the federal prison at Camp Chase, how- 
ever.” 


Sa RT en ane mera 





Conducted by Franklin Escher. 


THE BOND MARKET. 


NE swallow does not make a sum- 
mer—one flight of newspaper dis- 
play advertising of new bond offerings 
does not make a bond market. And yet 
the appearance of these offerings is a 
sign of the times—a good sign. Bond 
dealers are experts at feeling out the 
public’s investment pulse. The mere 
fact that they begin to make a serious 
effort to sell bonds is in itself a sign 
of awakening buying power on the part 
of the public. 

In the present bond market there is 
lots of room for improvement. It is a 
good many months since there has been 
any free buying of bonds, and even now 
the demand is limited to those issues 
which have a first class chance of ap- 
preciation in price. The movement of 
the markets has been such during the 
past couple of years that the idea of 
making money is in the air. Investors 
are conservative, but they have seen 
money made right and left and can not 
easily be induced to buy a security un- 
less they can be shown that the prin- 
cipal is likely to increase in value. In- 
come, in most cases, has become a sec- 
ondary consideration. 


SPECULATIVE Bonps PoputLar. 


The result of this feeling has been 
to cause disproportionate activity in 
speculative bonds—all that is neces- 
sary to prove that is a look at the daily 
record of transactions in convertible 
bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. But the convertibles have by 
no means monopolized public attention, 
many of the second grade bonds having 
become highly popular. There has been 
a substantial increase in outside interest 
in bonds during the past month, but out- 


side of the activity in the convertibles 
most of the trading has been in bonds 
selling on a basis to net the buyer over 
four and one-half per cent. 

And this is a condition likely to con- 
tinue as long as there remains the pos- 
sibility of high money rates. That is 
the one prime consideration governing 
the price of the “high grades,’ and 
that is what will continue to govern 
their price until it is definitely settled 
that there is to be no high money this 
year. Of that, there can be little cer- 
tainty until well along in December. 
Till then the secondary bonds, which 
have less to fear from a higher level of 
money rates, seem likely to keep the 
center of the stage. 


Up to Date INVESTMENTS. 


Meanwhile a really very large busi- 
ness is being done in bonds of a class 
which have only become popularized 
during the past few years—irrigation 
bonds, water power bonds, bonds se- 
cured on real estate holdings, and all 
the other most modern forms of invest- 


ment. A logical outcome of present 
active and improving business condi- 
tions is the disposition to buy securi- 
ties of this class. Investors feel that it 
is a waste of power to buy bonds hav- 
ing suberabundant security—the mort- 
gage bonds of railroads, for instance, 
whose earnings are such that even their 
common stocks are getting increased 
dividends. What is the use, they ask, 
of sacrificing income in order to buy an 
unnecessary amount of security? Busi- 
ness is active, capital is in demand, 
money is being made on it—why not 
lend money, then, where a better return 
will be offered for its use? So runs the 
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Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip says: 


SHORT TALK No 1 


“We have seen the electric lighting business grow more rapidly than almost any 


other form of industrial activity. 


A business that will double in five vears as the 


electric lighting business has done, has in it a vitality that is, of course, bound to 


carry it to enormous proportions.”’ 


The growth of this business means opportunities for investors. Our new book- 
let, “The Light of Twenty Cities,’ deals with one of the most successful of 


the lighting companies and gives full 


we especially recommend. For Booklet 


information concerning the securities that 


and offering please address Dept. B. 


No. 2 of the SHORT TALKS Will Appear in the December Issue . 


A. H. Bickmore & Co., Bankers nich Grave sonos 30 Pine Street, New York 


argument. It goes a long way toward 
explaining why the present tide of ac- 
tivity in bond trading runs through the 
channels it does. 


REHABILITATION OF THE GOULD 
SYSTEM. 


A® account of the very wide distribu- 

tion of the securities of its_con- 
stituent properties, the question as to 
whether George Gould will be able to 
maintain his system intact is at present 
receiving a great deal of anxious atten- 
tion. But a comparatively short time 
ago it seemed exceedingly unlikely that 
the Gould system would be able to pull 
out of its difficulties and remain an 
entitv—Wall Street, in fact, had it all 
figured out as to just how the various 
properties would be disposed of and as 
to just who would take them over. But 
ever since Mr. Harriman’s money came 
to the rescue of the bankrupt Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, there has been a decided 
change for the better. Far from the 
Gould system, as a whole, being broken 
up and sold piecemeal, there is now 
abundant indication of a new grip by 
the Goulds upon their properties and a 
coming rehabilitation of the whole, as a 
whole. 


Tue Eastern SITUATION. 


One thing, however, seems certain— 
the ambitious scheme of an Atlantic 
seaboard outlet for the Gould system 
will have to be abandoned. Rehabilita- 
tion of all the Gould lines running 
west of Lake Erie is actually already 
under way, but the new Gould system 
will end with the eastern terminal 
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of the Wabash at Toledo—it will be ex 
the Atlantic terminal idea. 

The history of George Gould’s at- 
tempt to fight his way into Pittsburgh 
from the west and to carry his lines 
through to the Atlantic Coast is one of 
the most dramatic episodes of American 
railway finance. After his fight with 
the Pennsylvania, back in 1902 (in the 
course of which the famous cutting 
down of Western Union telegraph 
poles along the Pennsylvania’s lines 
took place), Mr. Gould decided on the 
Napoleonic policy of striking into the 
heart of the enemy’s country, by car- 
rying the Wabash Railroad straight into 
Pittsburgh. Using the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie as the eastward connection 
from Toledo, the Goulds at a perfectly 
ruinous cost acquired property enough 
in Pittsburgh on which te build the 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal. A line 
was run out into Ohio, to connect with 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and Mr. 
Gould’s entrance into Pittsburgh was 
accomplished. Forthwith there was be- 
gun the construction of the Western 
Maryland, running down from near 
Pittsburgh to the Atlantic coast. That 
completed, Mr. Gould figured that he 
would have a direct line from Balti- 
more to San Francisco. 

The entrance into Pittsburgh had no 
sooner been forced, however, than it 
became apparent that tremendous dif- 
ficulties confronted the new venture. 
Interests hostile to the Goulds and re- 
sentful of the attempt to invade their 
preserves, did everything in their power 
(which was a good deal) to keep the 
new lines from getting the trackage and 
other facilities necessary to get at the 
big business. Within a very short time 
Mr. Gould found that to force himself 
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into a hostile territory was one thing, but 
that to maintain himself there and do 
business on a basis with his old-estab- 
lished rivals was something quite dif- 
ferent. 

In the hope of saving the day by es- 
tablishing through traffic down to Balti- 
more, work on the Western Maryland 
road was pushed to the utmost, but 
here again it became apparent that 
tremendous difficulties would have to be 
overcome. Between Pittsburgh and the 
eastern end of the coal roads, out of 
which the plan was to construct the 
Western Maryland down to the coast, 
there lie some sixty miles of wild 
mountain country. To build through 
this country, it was found, would in- 
volve almost a ruinous expense. But 
there was no other way out, and the 
work was pushed as planned. In the 
midst of it and with all the money that 
could be borrowed here and in Europe 
tied up in the construction, the panic 
came. Within a few months all three 
of the eastern Gould roads, Western 
Maryland, Wabash-Pittsburgh Termi- 
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nal and Wheeling and Lake Erie, went 
into receivers’ hands. 

That these properties have been ir- 
revocably lost to the Goulds, Wall Street 
is fully satisfied. What will be the un- 
ravelling of the present tangle nobody 
can pretend to tell, but that the Goulds 
have had to let go, thus abandoning 
their ambition to get to the Atlantic, 
every one in touch with the situation 
seems to believe. George Gould’s bold 
attempt to get a complete transconti- 
nental line might or might not have suc- 
ceeded had there been no panic to check 
him—as it is, he has had to abandon the 
scheme which he cherished so long and 
into which he futilely poured so many 
of his millions. For a long time to come 
all idea of an Atlantic Coast outlet for 
the Gould system has been put out of 
the question, and Mr. Gould has been 
thrown back upon the development of 
his western lines. 


Tue SITUATION IN THE WEST. 


For the good of these lines, and the 
holders of their securities, it is a for- 
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tunate thing that the over-ambitious 
eastern scheme has been abandoned. 
Whatever may be George Gould’s cali- 
bre as a railroad man, he has plenty of 
tenacity of purpose and millions upon 
millions were being poured into the bot- 
tomless pit of the Pittsburgh project. 
In the meantime the western lines of 
the system were being _ literally 
“starved.” 

Signs are not wanting now of a com- 
plete change in the Gould policy. With 
the cessation of the ruinously expensive 
operations around Pittsburgh, Missouri 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande and the 
other links which make up the great 
transcontinental chain have begun to be 
treated very much better as to main- 
tenance. Enough money is being turned 
back into the properties to bring them 
up to a very fair standard of efficiency 
within a couple of years. Instead of 
continuous branching out into new di- 
rections, a settled policy of developing 
existing properties is clearly apparent. 

The inception of such a policy means 
much to the holders of Gould securities. 
No one familiar with the present rail- 
road situation can fail to realize the 
wonderful strategic position of the 
Gould system, or the possibilities of de- 
velopment it contains. Beginning at 
Toledo, on Lake Erie, the system runs 
straight west to the Pacific Coast, the 
various links being the Wabash, from 
Toledo to Kansas City; the Missouri 
Pacific, from Kansas City to Pueblo, 
Col.; the Denver and Rio Grande, from 
Pueblo to Salt Lake City; and the 
Western Pacific, from Salt Lake City 
through to San Francisco. This is the 
main stem. From it branch out a num- 
ber of minor roads, tapping most of the 
important cities of the Middle West 
and many of the South. 

A mental picture of this straightaway 
route across the United States is all that 
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is needed to suggest what possibilities it 
contains. The system as a whole, it 
must be remembered, has only just been 
rounded out by the completion of the 
Western Pacific through to the Coast. 
Up to now it has consisted merely of a 
group of lines operating in the best 
parts of the country, but running from 
nowhere to nowhere, and so, entirely 
unable to keep pace with its more ag- 
gressive competitors. 

All that is changed now, first by 
George Gould’s retreat from the un- 
tenable situation in which he became 
involved at Pittsburgh and, secondly, by 
the completion of the Western Pacific, 
which puts all the Gould roads into the 
position of integral parts of a through 
system, able to quote through rates with 
anybody. For this Western Pacific line, 
it must be remembered, is absolutely of 
the newest and most modern construc- 
tion—900 miles of the ne plus ultra in 
railroad building. Curves and grades 
have been reduced to the greatest possi- 
ble degree. The whole project was un- 
dertaken with the idea of being able to 
compete with Southern Pacific for 
through traffic, and it looks as though 
that end would surely be attained. 
Which would mean, of course, not only 
an increased revenue to the Gould sys- 
tem but the originating of a great deal 
of new traffic along its lines, as far east 
as the Wabash. 


A Bricut Furvre. 


A new era for the Gould roads seems 
to have dawned, and under efficient 
management there is no reason why the 
various properties making up the sys- 
tem should not become increasingly 
valuable, their securities resuming the 
market position they once occupied. For 
years some of the most important parts 
of the property have been allowed to 
“run down,” and it will take time to put 
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them back into shape, but with the con- 
servative policy now in force, the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation should steadily 
and surely go forward. Developments 
of this kind, however, are discounted in 
the market a long time ahead. It looks 
now as though the thousands of inves- 
tors and the institutions all over the 
country who stuck to their Missouri Pa- 
cific and their Wabash bonds would be 
rewarded before long. 


THE TROUBLESOME TWO PER 
CENTS. 


TO whatever degree bankers may be 
opposed to Mr. Taft’s scheme of 
adding a savings bank department to 
the Post Office, the fact remains that in 
the plan lies the one feasible way of 
clearing the great mass of government 
twos out of the path of currency reform. 
Without attempting to go into the 
general merits or defects of the postal 
savings bank idea, it can be said that in- 
asmuch as its adoption would mean the 
ability on the part of the thousands of 
banks all over the country who are 
“hung up” with government twos at a 
big loss, to work out of them, the 
scheme deserves the careful and un- 
prejudiced attention of all bankers. 

As outlined now, and so far as it con- 
cerns government bonds, the plan is to 
use deposits, as they come in, for the 
purpose of buying up the government 
twos. A new currency law will by that 
time, it is hored, be enacted, and pro- 
vision made for replacing the currency 
which the buying in of the bonds will 
put out of business. Gradually, thus, 
as deposits grow, more and more bonds 
will be bought in, until the whole $751,- 
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000,000 have been unloaded from off 
the backs of the banks. 

Failing of some such scheme to keep 
up the price of the twos and gradually 
get them out of the way, it is hard to 
see how any material progress in the 
direction of currency reform is to be 
made. There is too much currency in 
the country as it is, and real reform can 
only come when the present bond-se- 
cured bank notes are replaced with real 
money. Replacing the present notes 
means nothing less, however, than de- 
priving the twos of their privilege as 
security for circulation. What would 
happen in that case, no banker who 
owns any of the bonds likes to think. 
They have become a white elephant on 
our hands, and any sensible plan which 
involves getting them safely out of the 
way is not to be lightly considered. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 
STOCK MARKET. 


By Gardiner S. Dresser, of John Muir & Co., 
Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


IN THE 


I N the comparatively recent history of 

Wall Street, there are two notable 
instances of activity in stock specula- 
tion by the non-professional element-—-- 
by the public, familiarly so called. The 
first was in the famous bull market of 
1901. So widespread was the interest 
in this movement that every merchant, 
every shopkeeper and almost every 
hotel waiter had a few shares of stock, 
and their combined buying repeatedly 
took the market out of the hands of 
the more experienced operators. The 
second was more recent, during the 
panic of 1907. It is well known how 
purchases of odd lots of stock at bar- 
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gain prices aggregated millions of 
shares within a few weeks, and how 
this absorption went far to clean the 
market bare of stocks when the turn 
came. 

Between these two occasions, the pub- 
lic pondered the lesson they had 
learned. They had made profits in 
1901, only to lose them in the North- 
ern Pacific and the later decline of 
U. S. Steel. Thereafter, they refused 
to buy at the top, and could not be in- 
duced to enter the market, although 
three years’ bull movement with the 
ten per cent. Union Pacific episode as a 
climax proved most enticing. Instead, 
they bided their time, and when the 
crash finally came, as some one has 
aptly put it, “the rich poor man bought 
from the poor rich man.” 

Nor was this period without its in- 
struction to wide awake brokers. They 
learned that where the public did not 
buy they took profits, and to some ex- 
tent, even sold stocks short. They 
found, therefore, that their commis- 
sions did not vanish as of old if they 
forsook their former policy of contin- 
ually advocating purchases, or varying 
this only by recommending purchases 
on reactions. With their minds freed of 
this dogma, they began to comprehend 
how strict honesty in advice is after all 
the best policy, how commissions de- 
ferred are better than commissions 
made and customers lost, and how a suc- 
cessful clientele, as in other professions, 
is a valuable asset. 

Perhaps the improvement in the 
moral tone has been brought about in 
a way more creditable to the commission 
houses. And perhaps, on the other hand, 
brokers can still improve along these 
lines. What is quite evident, however, 
is that the odd lot trader in Wall Street 
to-day is reasonably certain to get a 
square deal. 
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TERMINAL BONDS IN FAVOR. 


OST of the bonds secured on rail- 
road terminal property are sell- 
ing at such a high price that they can 
hardly be bought with much hope of 
further appreciation, but there are still 
a few issues which offer an attractive 
yield. Of the terminal bonds dealt in 
on the New York market the principal 
ones still selling on a better than four 
and one-half per cent. basis are the 
Northern Pacific Terminal sixes, the 
New Orleans Terminal fours and the 
Columbus Connecting Terminal fives. 
Of these issues the first and third are 
mortgages on property used but not 
owned by the railroads, and are so 
rated as a less desirable issue than, for 
instance, the St. Louis Terminal fours, 
which are guaranteed by several strong 
tenants of the property. 

Terminal bonds in general stand so 
well with institutions and investors that 
they are being rapidly taken off the 
market. Few new issues are being made 
to take their place. About the only 
bonds which have been sold lately are 
the Washington Terminal fours, guar- 
anteed severally and jointly by the Bal- 
timore and Ohio and the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. The ex- 
penditure of about $25,000,000 by the 
Harriman System for terminal property 
in Tacoma and Seattle may result later 
in an issue of terminal bonds, but such 
a development is not expected for some 
time to come. 


EQUIPMENT TRUST BONDS. 
Or of the sixty odd equipment is- 


sues at present being actively 
traded in, fifty are selling on a basis 
of from four and one-half to five per 
cent. When it is considered that all 
through the troubled period of the past 
two years, with its dozen railroad re- 
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ceiverships, not one instance has ac- 
curred where any equipment obligation 
has failed to pay its interest in full, it 
will readily be seen why this fogm of in- 
vestment has attained great popularity 
with the investment public. 

In few other classes of bonds can 
any such yield as four and one-half to 
five per cent. be had with a degree of 
safety approaching that afforded by 
equipment bonds. Not only is this class 
of obligation usually secured upon 
equipment having a value very much in 
excess of the securities issued, but by 
the fact that the bonds run off serially, 
the security back of the bonds which re- 
mains becomes better and better all the 
time. 

Most important of all from the point 
of security, however, is the fact that 
equipment trusts are a mortgage upon 
something indispensable to the opera- 
tion of the property. As long as the 
railroad carries freight—as long as 
there is any railroad, in fact—cars and 
locomotives must be used, and as long 
as they are used the bonds secured upon 
them are all right. The road may go 
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into bankruptcy, and be operated by a 


receiver, but the mere fact that it is 
operated at all assures the equipment 
trust holders of their position. 


MUNICIPAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


EW YORK is a big city, and the 
statement in itself that the city’s 
debt now amounts to $670,C00,000 
proves nothing. It is when comparison 
is made with the bonded debt of other 
big cities that the reason stands out as 
to why New York city bonds sell when 
they do. Boston used to be considered 
the most extravagantly governed city 
in the country, the per capita debt ten 
years ago being far in excess of any 
other city. But during the past ten 
years New York politicians have been 
showing Boston politicians how. The 
results they have accomplished and the 
vast burden of debt they have loaded 
onto the city is well set forth in the fol- 
lowing table, taken from The Wall 
Street Journal: 


Debt Per Capita. 


1899 1908 1898 
$244,220,435 156.82 68.79 
15,104,636 8.73 7.74 
36,380,082 53.40 29.33 
13,924,278 26.48 26.50 
55,084,172 122.01 109.31 
12,408,434 39.67 23.65 
8,139,003 42.98 20.34 
68,105 9.46 19 
25,169,532 68.81 65.37 
11,286,397 33.14 29.70 
9,172,956 30.39 30.57 
14,009,137 74.64 50.94 
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New York and Boston, it appears, are 
the only two cities whose per capita 
debt runs above the $100 mark. Pitts- 
burgh, the home of millionaires, and the 
city where the most money has been 
made in the last ten years, has actually 
decreased its per capita debt. 

These are figures to which buyers of 
municipal bonds are giving careful at- 
tention—too careful attention to suit 
those who would like to pour out on the 
market just as many city bonds as the 
market will absorb. Municipal extrav- 
agance in England has come to be a 
grave feature of the situation and un- 
less curbed soon, promises to become so 
here. 


THE RISK IN CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS. 


GLANCE at the table showing the 
yield of the active issues of con- 
vertible bonds is all that is necessary 
to see that the present market position 
of most or them is based entirely upon 
the price of the stocks into which they 
are convertible. What they yield, for 
instance, has practically nothing to do 
with the price at which they sell. Look- 
ing down the list, Atchison fives net the 
buyer less than two and three-quarters 
per cent.; New York, New Haven and 
Hartford three and one-halfs, about 
three and one-quarter per cent.; Penn- 
sylvania, three and one-halfs of 1912, 
about the same; Union Pacific fours, 
considerably less. 

Every one of the issues mentioned 
are convertible at a price far below the 
point at which the stock is now selling, 
which is only another way of saying 
that a good part of the price of the 
bonds is simply in maintenance of the 
parity with the stock. So far as spec- 
ulative risk is concerned, therefore, 
there is little to choose between buying 
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Atchison convertible fours, for instance, 
and Atchison stock. At the present 
level both move together. Were there 
by any chance, however, to be a material 
recession in price, say, to par, the bond 
feature of the convertibles would begin 
to reassert itself, those securities hold- 
ing up better than the stock. In the 
great majority of convertibles, however, 
the recession from present prices would 
have to be extensive before the bond 
feature would begin to count. Many of 
these active convertibles are attractive 
purchases even at present prices, but 
buyers at the present level should not 
blind themselves to the fact that they 
are taking a risk just about as great 
as though they were buying the stock 
itself. 


THE HILL SECURITIES. 


[N all the great mass of literature 

issued after the death of Mr. Har- 
riman, there has been one important 
point generally overlooked. Oceans of 
prediction and conjecture as to how the 
Harriman stocks will be affected have 
been put out, but little or nothing has 
been said about the influence on the 
stocks of Mr. Harriman’s rival, James 
J. Hill. 

Not long before Mr. Harriman’s 
death a truce was patched up in the 
fight between the rival systems up in 
the Northwest, Union Pacific getting 
the right of way into Tacoma and Se- 
attle over the Northern Pacific tracks. 
Such an arrangement, however, could 
hardly be expected to last, in view of 
the fact that Union Pacific had spent 
$25,000,000 for terminals on Puget 
Sound, while the Hill lines were being 
aggressively extended down the right 
bank of the Columbia River into the 
heart of the Harriman territory. Any 


















INVESTMENTS. 


cessation of the fight could only be re- 
garded as an armed truce. Both sides, 
fighting for the same thing, have al- 
ready put up so many tens of millions 
that a continuance of the bitter fight 
for dominance is inevitable. 

One thing is very certain. Union 
Pacific, fighting the strength and strat- 
egy of the Hill interests with E. H. 
Harriman to direct the battle, was in a 
much better position to win out than 
Union Pacific ex that same leadership. 
Efficiently managed as the road will be 
by the men who have been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Harriman, it is never- 
theless true that there is among them 
no one qualified as a leader as he was. 
And this fight up in the Northwest was 
peculiarly Mr. Harriman’s fight. He 
began it, and during the last ten years 
of his life, as his worst enemies must 
admit, he carried the war into the 
enemy’s country, making great inroads 
upon his traffic and forcing his own 
lines up into the preémpted territory. 
The methods used were perhaps open to 
criticism, but this was a battle of giants, 
a struggle in which both sides consid- 
ered not the means but the end. 

In view of the progress Mr. Harri- 
man had made against his adversary, it 
is hard to see why his taking off is not 
a decidedly bullish argument on the Hill 
securities. Whatever the outcome, it is 
certain that the fight will not be waged 
with the same vigor as it was waged by 
Mr. Harriman. From the standpoint of 
railroad harmony it may be a good 
thing; certainly it is a good thing from 
the standpoint of those interests against 
whom Mr. Harriman’s efforts chiefly 
were directed. The Hill roads have al- 
ways managed to make a pretty re- 
spectable showing and would probably 
have managed to get along. But that 
the position of Mr. Hill’s properties 
has been greatly strengthened by the 
removal from the field of action of the 
one strategist who ever successfully op- 
posed Mr. Hill, is hardly open to ques- 
tion. 
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CANADIAN BONDS. 
Some Incidents and a Word of Advice. 
By Franfred. 


HE rapid development of Canada 
has led to a remarkable growth of 
that country’s bond business. With com- 
mercial and civic progress has come 
the larger issue of Government, indus- 
trial and municipal bonds. As is well 
known, they have not only had a local 
market but are also held widely in the 
United States and Great Britain, while 
a large number are regularly quoted in 
London. The bond credit of Canada is 
thus an important consideration. 
Industrials have a good record in the 
Dominion. During recent years, and 
especially in the spring and summer of 
1909, Canadian industrials have met 
with great success, one firm marketing 
$10,000,000 of three issues in one week. 
In the case of municipal bond issues a 
word of advice may not be inopportune. 
Several ineidents, trifling in themselves, 
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but harmful to Canadian credit in the 
aggregate, have occurred lately. They 
may be taken as a text. 

The rejection of the tenders is one 
theme. Before bids are invited for a 
block of bonds, municipal officers 
should become posted as to the market 
conditions. As a rule, the town or city 
treasurer mentally notes the prices he 
hopes and thinks he ought to obtain. 
Sometimes he secretly vows he will not 
sell until he gets that figure. Suppose 
99 is the price he sets upon his bonds. 
It is a simple matter to learn whether 
or not the market is in 99 condition. 
Officials have frequently invited offers 
for a large bond issue, without know- 
ing the first thing about the current 
market. Bond houses have carefully 
figured on the issue and have expended 
considerable time, oftentimes having 
had cable correspondence with a view to 
floating the issues abroad. The civic 
official has looked at the bids which 
have not come up to his 99, and all have 
been rejected—a universal waste of 
time. 

St. Mary’s, Ont., for instance, in- 
vited tenders for a block of four per 
cent. municipal bonds. The highest 
offer received came within sixty dollars 
of the figure desired by the municipal- 
ity. The treasurer advertised again; 
the bids sent in were considerably lower. 
The third batch of offers were lower 
still, the market having changed. The 
town lost six per cent. on accouni of its 
financial eccentricity. 
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The Winnipeg, Manitoba, school 
board not long ago rejected all offers 
received for their $200,000 bonds. 


Since then the market has been siowly 
and steadily declining. If mvnicipal 
authorities are well informed as_ to 
present market prices, one eye should 
be turned towards the future. Wohnen 
the Winnipeg School bonds are sold 
they will probably fetch a lower price 
than the highest offered some months 
ago. 

The city of MontrezI is another Ca- 
nadian municipality at which criticism 
has been levelled for the same thing. 
Two bids for a block of £650,000 four 


per cent. bonds were received. The 
highest was an offer of £100-11-6, 
which seemed most satisfactory. The 
tenders were rejected. While in this 


case few bond houses were involved, the 
London market had much to say akout 
the incident which did little good to 
Montreal’s credit abroad. It is only 
fair to give the city treasurer's ex- 
planation: 

“The facts,” he said, “are simply 
these: The city council having post- 
poned the adoption of reports calling 
for an expenditure which it had pre- 
viously empowered the finance’ com- 
mittee to provide for, and there being a 
possibility that the funds might not be 
required at all this year, the committee 
saw no occasion to come under interest 
at the moment, and being, moreover, 
under the impression that the city’s 
credit should command even a_ better 
price than that of the highest offer, to 
wit, £100 11s. 6d. for the whole loan, 
thought it wise to defer until seeing 
what action the council would take. The 
wisdom or unwisdom of declining to ac- 
cept so good an offer may be open to 
question, but the right to reject any or 
all of the tenders in any financial or 
commercial undertaking cannot be 
questioned or considered as unbusiness- 
like.” 

The rejection of bids, however, should 
become a more serious matter for con- 
sideration by Canadian municipalities. 
Whatever good reason be advanced for 
a general refusal of tenders, dissatisfac- 
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tion on the part of bidders and the 
consequent disturbance of the market 
and credit will surely result. Individu- 
ally, it may not have proved harmful; 
but such occurrences appear to have 
taken place too frequently of late. 

Strict attention to financial etiquette 
is another question. The city of To- 
ronto, through its mayor and treasurer, 
created a storm of criticism in Lon- 
don and elsewhere. Thev had for sale 
a block of about £300,000 _ bonds. 
Several offers were made in Canada, 
and many houses asked for an oppor- 
tunity to bid. In New York other bids 
were turned down. In London, To- 
ronto’s officials did not exactly follow 
the regular footpaths of finance. 

As a matter of fact they vigorously 
talked par for their bonds in face of a 
mediocre market. Several bids were 
obtained in London, and some of the 
leading houses making them were not 
quite satisfied by the manner in which 
they were handled. Again, the fact 
that a large progressive city such as 
Toronto should go into the London 
market for comparatively a_ small 
amount may be discovered not to have 
benefited it any, when a larger loan is 
sought in the near future. It created 
the impression that the city was com- 
pelled to borrow abroad such a small 
amount; later it may be said: “They 
were in the market but a short time 
ago.” 

The recent action of an Ontario 
town—we will spare the name in this 
instance—was not at all business-like. 
After twice advertising its bonds and 
obtaining two lists of venders, the town 
journeyed to an Eastern Canada bond 
center, and the bonds were peddled by 
its secretary-treasurer with the aid of 
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the two lists. An award, of 
should have been made in the 
way. 

No desire is felt by the writer to in- 
jure Canadian credit by the recital of 
these incidents. Considering the vol- 
ume of the sales—$22,000,000 munici- 
pal bonds were sold during the first 
six months of 1909—such occurrences 
are few. Canada has much to gain by 
conducting its bond business in the best 
possible way. Good credit is invaluable. 
Every cause given for dissatisfaction, 
rumor or talk weakens that good credit. 


course, 
proper 


LOW-PRICED BONDS. 


‘ o rising tide of industrial activity 
is responsible for a good deal of the 
buying of low-priced bonds. With 
earnings on the increase in almost every 
direction and dividends being raised 
right and left, the security behind al- 
most any kind of a bond looks large. 
At such times investors and speculators 
alike buy bonds which, when times are 
less good, they would hesitate to touch. 
Below is given a list of a few bonds 
which are still well under their high 
price made in the last five years: 


Present 


App 
Vield. 


Amer. Tobacco Co... 
Atl C L-L & N col.. 
CBI? BE Cell. 
KCFtS&M 

Minn & St. L 

MK &T 2 

M K & T ref 
Missouri Pacific 

St. L I M & So unif. 
StLIM&S R & G div. 4 
St L & S Fran ref... 
South Ry St L div... 
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Bonds of the kind mentioned above 
rise and fall largely with the tide of 
business. Their purchase, therefore, is 
a sort of speculative investment, predi- 
cated on the idea that we are in for a 
period of prosperity. If the glowing 
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predictions made by the President of 
the U. S. Steel Co. are fulfilled, there 
is no reason why the price of all the 
bonds mentioned above should not go 
back at least to their previous high 
record. 


POPULAR BONDS -— II. 
THE ARMOUR & CO. FOUR AND ONE-HALFS. 


"TRE present year has been a great 

time for the rearrangement of the 
financing of the packing industry. Be- 
ginning with the sale of $10,000,000 of 
new steck by the Swifts, there has been 
a steady demand upon the market for 
investment capital by these concerns. 
Morris, Cudahy, and Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger bonds have all been offered 
and fairly well taken, but of all the is- 
sues which have been made, by far the 
most important is the $30,000,000 of 
first mortgage four and one-halfs put 
out by Armour & Co. Sold originally 


at ninety-five and one-half, these bonds 


have been widely distributed—though 
hardly yet placed with investors to the 
extent that the issuing bankers would 
like to have seen. 


PuRPOSE OF THE Issue. 


Primarily the bonds were issued for 
the purpose of refunding floating debts. 
Armour & Co. is one of those giant pri- 
vate corporations whose development has 
necessitated the borrowing of large 
sums of money, which financing until 
recently was effected largely by carry- 
ing along loans at bank. Early in the 
year, however, it was decided that all 
these loans should be funded into one 
fixed obligation. To accomplish this 
there was authorized an issue of $50,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, to bear 
interest at not more than four and one- 
half per cent. Of this amount, $30,- 
000,000 was issued at once. 


Security BEHIND THE Bonps. 


Under the terms of the mortgage the 
bonds are a first lien on the packing 
houses (in Chicago, Kansas City, South 
Omaha, East St. Louis, Sioux City, and 


Fort Worth), and all other real estate 
and buildings which constitute the 
“plant” used in the production and dis- 
tribution of the products of Armour & 
Company and its auxiliary companies. 
Forty million dollars is given by the 
company as a conservative estimate of 
the value of the real property mort- 
gaged to secure the bonds. The mort- 
gage further provides that there shall be 
other incumbrances upon the rolling 
stock and refrigerator cars owned by 
the company or upon any rolling stock 
purchased from the proceeds of the 
bonds. 

In addition to this straight mortgage 
feature, a somewhat unusual provision 
attaches to the bonds, which has been 
largely instrumental in recommending 
them to investors. That provision is 
that the unencumbered quick assets of 
the company and its auxiliary companies 
shall at all times exceed the aggregate 
debt of the company and its auxiliary 
companies. As no dividends can be 
paid except from earnings made sub- 
sequent to the fiscal year ended Oct. 24, 
1908, it follows that in addition to the 
real property on which the bonds are 
secured, there must always be on hand 
sufficient unencumbered quick assets to 
pay off, dollar for dollar, the whole 
debt of the company and of its auxiliary 
companies. Accordin® to the balance 
sheet of Oct. 24, 1908, these quick as- 
sets (consisting of packing house pro- 
ducts, supplies, accounts receivable, and 
cash), after deducting the $2,271,207 of 
current accounts payable, amounted to 
$46,005,000. Total assets, at the close 
of the last fiscal year, and against which 
the $30,000,000 of new bonds are the 
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only debt, are given as nearly $112,- 
000,000. 
EARNINGS OF THE CoMPANY. 

Armour & Co. have never taken the 
public very fully into their confidence 
with regard to earnings, even the treas- 
urer’s letter regarding the new bonds 
containing only more or less definite in- 
formation on the subject. The follow- 
ing is all that is said: 

“The earnings of Armour & Com- 
pany and its auxiliary companies applic- 
able to interest charges after charging 
off liberal amounts for depreciation 
were at the average rate of over $5,500,- 
000 a year for the three fiscal years 
ending October 24, 1908 (the new plants 
at East St. Louis, Fort Worth and 
Sioux City having been in operation 
during that period), and for the eight 


years ended on that date over $4,250,- 


000 per year. The last year was the 
most successful in the company’s his- 
tory.” 

Comparison of earnings from such a 
statement is, of course, impossible, and 
while we are told that “the last year 
was the most successful in the company’s 
history,” it would nevertheless be inter- 
esting to see how earnings have fluctu- 
ated. ‘Liberal amounts for deprecia- 
tion,” too, is a pretty vague sort of a 
term, depreciation charges being one of 
the most important items in an indus- 
trial company’s statement and the one 
thing an investor really wants to know. 
Probably the company has reasons of its 
own for not publishing a fuller account 
of its operations, but the lack of this 
information has certainly kept a good 
many investors from buying the bonds. 
Every indication is that earnings are 
ample and that the company is earning, 
net, two or three times the money nec- 
essary to pay the four and one-half per 
cent. interest on the new bonds, but 
these are times of constantly increasing 
corvoration publicity, and most people 
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who buy the bonds of a company, now- 
adays, want to know all about what the 
company is doing. 


Tue UNissuep Bonps. 


Of the $20,000,000 of bonds author- 
ized, but not issued, half are to be used 
for general improvements and _ better- 
ments to property subject to the mort- 
gage or for the acquisition of additional 
property to be subject to the mortgage, 
and of cars and other equipment and 
raw materials, supplies and other as- 
sets constituting a part of the property 
used in the company’s business. The 
other $10,000,000 are to be used only 
for future permanent improvements, 
betterments, extensions and additions to 
the mortgaged property, the «cquisition 
of additional real estate and the con- 
struction and acquisition of additional 
packing houses, factories, branch houses 
and other structures, all to become sub- 
ject to the mortgage as a first lien. 


As AN INVESTMENT SEcuRITY. 


From the foregoing, it will appear 
that these new Armour four and one- 
halfs are a bond apparently exceedingly 
well secured, both as to principal and 
interest, but about which the buyer is 
given none too much information. Back 
of the company are exceeding rich and 
powerful capitalists, the new issue hav- 
ing been brought out by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and the National City Bank. 
Sponsored by such interests and selling 
on the basis they do, these bonds are an 
undeniably attractive proposition, espe- 
cially so in view of the fact that in the 
summer dullness in the bond market 
their price was allowed to slip off sev- 
eral points from the original quotation. 
The Armour bonds are worth more than 
they are selling for, at the time of writ- 
ing, and their more thorough absorption 
among investors seems almost sure to 
result in a higher price for them. 
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MATHEMATICS OF INCOME COMPUTATIONS. 


By E. Van Deusen. 


RINCIPAL and Income, the two 
components of every investment, 
determine the two comprehensive prob- 
lems of all true investment study, 
namely, degree of Security for and 
amount of net Revenue from an_ in- 
vested capital. The former is an intri- 
cate and far-reaching question; the lat- 
ter, one of only mathematical computa- 
tions whose simplicity varies with the 
certainty, number and uniformity of the 
factors needed to determine, broadly 
speaking, either actual return on a 
given principal or principal required to 
produce a specified amount or rate of 

income. 

INcoME Sources. 


Although, in final analysis, the ulti- 
mate source of all Income, from which 
eventually all payments of every kind 
are drawn, is the proceeds of an ac- 
tually reproductive use of capital main- 
tained intact—and labor—the direct 
sources of specifically investment in- 


come, broadly defined, are: 


1. Earnings above actual operation 
expenses of a private enterprise ; 

2. Sale of 
property, for a 
vested ; 


an invested interest, or 
sum above that in- 


3. Purchase of a capital investment 
for a sum below its redemption value; 
or 

4. Public Revenue derived from an 
exercise of sovereign taxing power. 


INcoME Forms. 


Such income, from whatever source, 
appears as either— 

1. Dividends—or proportionate dis- 
tributions of available earnings to con- 
tributors of capital for a_ business 
venture, and which are either—(a) 
Regular, approximately, as to amount 
and time of receipt; or (b) Extra, or 
exceptional prorated distributions of ir- 
regular or unusual corporate income or 
accumulated assets; 

2. Profits—a real, if not technical, 
form of investment income, which may 
accrue as (1) Special concessions by a 
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company in the shape of (a) “Bonus” 
grants accompanying a nominal increase 
of capital investment; (b) “Subscrip- 
tion Rights” of potential value acquired 
by existing holders of shares, or credit 
obligations; (2) Redemption, or repay- 
ment, by an obligor of credit obliga- 
tions at a specified amount above their 
cost; or (3) Sale by a holder of his in- 
vestment interest, or attached “rights,” 
at a price above the cost to him; 

3. Interest, or Discount, the agreed 
compensations for money loaned. 


Income Nature As TO CerTAINTY. 


Obviously, certainty of accrual to, 
amount and receipt by an investor of 
the different kinds of income varies in 
degree according to—1. Source of the 
particular income; or—2. Legal status 
of Creditorship or Proprietorship of the 
investor with reference to the source of 
income. 

Thus, in the first instance, Income 
derived immediately (or mediately) from 
Net Earnings of a business venture is 
naturally governed by those unforetell- 
able factors which themselves determine 
both the existence and size of such vari- 
able earnings. Similarly, returns from 
such unpredictable sources as “Special 
“Subscription Rights,” 
“Sales,” ete., are necessarily altogether 
uncertain. Sales, generally at a differ- 
ent than cost price, of “security” hold- 
ings are the more common cause of 
Profits—or losses; many Credit Obliga- 
tions are disposed of before their ma- 
turity, and probably the great majority 
of Shares are sold at least several times 
before—through expiration of its char- 
ter, or insolvency—liquidation of the 
company concludes the life of _ its 
shares; the amount of such Sales 
Profits—or losses—to be added to or 
subtracted from previous income, and 
the term over which such special income 
—or loss—may be prorated are plainly 
uncomputable, save after the fact of 
sale. On the other hand, income de- 
rived from “public revenue,” or from 
purchase of an investment below its re- 


Concessions, 
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demption value (“Discount”) is prae- 
tically definite and sure. 

Certainty of income as effected by 
the legal status of cither Creditorship 
or Proprictorship is determined by the 
elementary legal principle that one who 
assumes the risks of a business venture 
for extra gain,—i. e., its proprictor, 
whether known as a partner or a share- 
holder—should properly stand any 
losses; while the creditor, or accommo- 
dator, whose income from the venture 
is limited, should be equally protected 
against losses to the extent of the full 
assets of the enterprise in whose for- 
tunes he would not risk his capital as a 
This situation marks the 


proprictor. 
Bondholder versus 


relative status of 


Stockholder, and affects corresponding- 
ly the income of either: 


Thus, income returns like “Interest” 
governed by legal contracts for pay- 
ments of definite amounts—as to credit- 
ors—are, (apart from considerations of 
economic certainty), constant as to ac- 
erual, usually uniform as to amount, 
and regular as to receipt. Legally re- 
garded, such income is continuous 
rather than intermittent—as to accrual; 
accretive—rather than fixed—as to 
amount; a growing property right, of 
definite value, whose ownership is abso- 
lute—rather than — conditional—and 
which may be bought or sold at any 
time during the life of the loan. 

On the other hand, distributions of 
earnings among proprietors, or “Divi- 
dends” of legally created business cor- 
porations, are lawfully (because then 
only economically available) payable 
only when earned, and are furthermore 
due only when declared; that is, »ro- 
prietary income is both contingent and, 
for “shareholders,” qualified, in that it 
exists only at or subsequent to declara- 
tion and prior to payment, during which 
time it does not increase but remains 
a fixed quantity and as such only it can 


be sold. 


INCOME COMPUTATIONS. 
OMPUTATIONS of income, ac- 


cordingly, can be conclusive and 
final only when for past time; for 
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future time, there must be certain as- 
sumptions whose possible non-fulfill- 
ment will vary the seeming or estimated 
returns based thereon. 


ASSUMPTIONS. 


The assumptions needed and used, in 
part or whole, in computations giving 
results obtained in the familiar “Stock 
Tables” or “Bond Tables,” designed to 
show by inspection the net return or in- 
come on a “security” bearing a nominal 
rate of yield on its face principal and 
bought at a price above or below such 
par value—which resulting premiums 
or discounts are really the important 
factors around which center the ordi- 
nary computations of bond and_ note 
interest net income (a) definite 
sum invested, (b) fixed amount of in- 
come, (c) fixed periods of income pay- 
ments, (d) definite term of investment 
holding, and (e) definite amount of 
principal returnable. 

Notwithstanding the superior certain- 
ty of credit obligation income—over 
proprietary income—the above assumed 
factors may be practically as definite 
for Shares as for Credit Obligations: 
as, compare, on the one hand, shares 
redeemable within or at a fixed time and 
price, or dividends on an old and com- 
ponent company’s shares guaranteed by 
a prosperous including corporation; on 
the other hand, note the revenue char- 


are: 
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example, “Income,” 
Bonds, or “Profit- 


acteristics of, for 
or “Participating” 
sharing” Notes. 

Accordingly, it is not apparent that, 
as between incomes from shares or 
bonds simply as such, the methods of 
computation are necessarily and essen- 
tially different, particularly as a “term” 
or duration of stockholdings is common- 
ly fixed by their sale. 

However, ordinary Stock income 
Tables are based on the three simple 
factors of fixed income on a definite in- 
vestment for unlimited time, and the 
resulting income computation consists 
merely of dividing the actual amount of 
dividend money annually received by 
the actual cost of the shares, the quo- 
tient representing the yearly net in- 
come on the investment. 

Any irregular or special receipts dur- 
ing any year on shares—as from extra 
dividends or any form of “profits” — 
or any unusual losses—as from passing 
of customary dividends—are equivalent 


to special premiums or discounts to be 


credited to or debited against the 
shares’ regular income, to increase or 
lessen the same during the period a 
stock is held. 
Incidentally, and 
effect of “sales” 


considering — the 
(above noted), it 
would appear that the most real 
reason for the usual difference of 
computation of stock aid bond incomes 
is—rather than irredeemability versus 
redeemability—a question of indefinite 
versus definite redemption value. 
Tastes—Two Metuops 
or Stupy. 


Bonp VALUE 


Turning to the ordinary tables of 
bond values, where tie usually more 
complicated problems arise, study of 
the same may follow two main methods: 

First—a general consideration of 
form, significance and use; and 

Second—a mathematical demonstra- 
tion of their derivation. 


Form or TABLes. 


Four characteristic features,—usu- 
ally, though not always, in the same 
order—distinguish the ordinary “Bond 
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Value Tables”: (a) Successive time 
periods at the top of each page; (b) 
nominal, or ‘“‘cash,” rates of interest, at 
the top of each column (except first) on 
each page; (occasionally this order is 
reversed, and the nominal rates head 
the pages, and the time periods the 
columns); (c) effective rates of inter- 
est, or “net yields,” or “bases” in the 
extreme left-hand columa of each page; 
and (d) price figures occupying the 
columns which fill the balance or body 
of each page. 


Time PeEnrtops. 


These periods mark the ‘frequency 
of conversion,” or the times at which 
the “cash” interest is paid, (after which 
it may be considered as compounding), 
and vary somewhat among different 
classes of credit obligations: The most 
common period is semi-annual), as 
with most municipal, railroad, real es- 
tate mortgage and private corporation 
bonds, so that the time periods given 
are for each half-year, though general- 
ly to but fifty years—sometimes less— 
after which the computations are for 
but two-half or even five-year periods 
only; on the other hand, _ interest 
on Federal Government bonds (save 
District of Columbia 3.65’s), and a few 
railroad securities, is ‘converted’ or 
payable quarterly; while, occasionally, 
railroad bonds, “farm loan” 
bonds, ete., have an annual “frequency 
of conversion.” 

Reason for the more frequent com- 
putations up to fifty years, and the in- 
creasingly less frequent thereafter, is 
that for longer terms of years, the dif- 
ference in the prorated amount of pre- 
mium, or discount, to be ‘‘amortized,” 
or proportionately added, is so small as 
between successive years, that the dif- 
ference for semi-annual, or shorter, 
periods would not affect the results ob- 
tained, save where very large amounts 
of bonds were involved. To illustrate 
roughly: If five points, or $50, above 
its face*value is paid for a five per cent. 
bond, whose maturity is five years after 
date of purchase, there are five years in 
which the amount of this “premium” 
($50) can be proportionately deducted 


some 
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from the bond’s nominal] interest yield, 
or “amortized”; that is (taking no ac- 
count of interest in this rough illustra- 
tion), there would be deducted $10 each 
year, or 35 each six months, from the 


bond’s semi-annual interest yield of 
$25, to charge off or “amortize,” the 
premium, or price paid for the bond 
above its face value, which would be re- 
ceived at its maturity; should the bond 
have ten years to run from date of pur- 
chase, but $5 annually, or $2.50 semi- 
annually, need be deducted from its in- 
come to “amortize” the premium; sim- 
ilarly, for fifty years, but 50c. semi- 
annually, or only 1-20 of one per cent. 
of the bond’s par value, need be de- 
ducted. 

Cases of bonds bought below their 
face value, or at a discount, involve the 
same principal of apportionment of the 
difference between cost and redemption 
price, save that the discount is propor- 
tionately added, rather than deducted, 
to the income for the successive periods. 

It is thus plain that the amount of 
premium or discount to be debited 
against, or credited to, income varies 
inversely with the length of time in- 
volved. This idea will appear yet 
clearer in considerations of “Prices” 
and “Net Yields.” 

Tue YEAR. 

Interest computations for “semi-an- 
nual,’ and, “quarterly,” periods raise the 
question as to what constitutes a “half” 
or “quarter” year. In present financial 
circles, the year is regarded as com- 
posed of 360 days, for all interest com- 
putations, except those on U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, where 365 days are used; 
municipal bonds also were computed on 
the same time basis until about 1904, 
when 360 days were adopted by gen- 
eral agreement of municipal authorities 
and bond dealers. 

Accordingly, the law declares that 
the half year consists of six months, 
rather than half of 365 days; and the 
quarter consists of three months versus 
one-fourth of 365 days. 


Tue Monru. 


The year is divided, for interest com- 
putations, into months and _ days. 


“Month” refers to the calendar, not 
lunar, month, and is from the given 
date to and including the same numeri- 
cal date of the next month; that is, the 
day from which is excluded and the day 
to which is included in computations 
according to law. 

The greatest length variation between 
months is three days. When an interest 
period begins and ends on months 
which have not the same number of 
days, as one month from Jan. 31, the 
period ends on the nearest (last) cor- 
responding day of the concluding 
month—in the above case, on the last 
day of February, the 28th. 


THE Day. 


A day is the smallest time unit recog- 
nized by law or custom in interest com- 
putations, and extends from midnight 
to midnight. A convenient test of the 
number of elapsed days in any case is 
to count the number of midnights that 
intervene between the time a loan was 
given and paid. Where less than a 
month of days are involved, likewise on 
ordinary short term loans where 
“months and days” are not specified on 
the document, and also on U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, interest calculations are 
based on the actual number of elapsed 
valendar days. On all other bonds, 
however, the general custom of banks, 
insurance companies, etc., is to figure 
elapsed time by “months and days.” 
Here the question arises as to what 
fractional part of a month or year a 
certain number of days—less than a 
month—shall be considered. Financial 
convenience, and custom, in harmony 
with an earlier statute, treats the day 
as 1-30 of a month, or 1-360 of a 
year. Any change from this basis to 
that of regarding the day as 1-365 of a 
year, or vice versa, may be made by ad- 
dition to or subtraction from itself of 
1-73 of the computed interest in any 
necessary case. 


NomINAL INTEREST RATEs. 


The ordinary corporation bond bears 
a nominal interest rate on its face value of 
31% per cent., 4 per cent., 41 per cent., 
5 per cent. or 6 per cent. “Bond value 
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Tables,” however, commonly show also 
the yield and prices on bonds bearing 
interest at a little higher and lower 
rates, as 3 per cent., 214 per cent. and 
2 per cent., which are rather applicable 
to Government obligations, interest on 
which is commonly payable quarterly 
and for which also special value tables 
are usually prepared. Rarely a bond 
may be found among municipals or 
older corporation issues bearing the 
unusual nominal interest of 3.25 per 
cent., 3.65 per cent., 3.75 per cent., etc., 
for which rates special tables may be 
had. Special rates, however, may be 
“interpolated” into the ordinary tables, 
as discussed later. 


ErrectivE INtTeEREsT RAres. 


For every “nominal” rate there are 
“effective” rates governed by— 

(a) The compounding period or “‘fre- 
quency of conversion’; e. g., with a 
nominal rate of four per cent., and a 
conversion frequency of four times per 
year, the effective rate is 4.060401 per 
cent.; in other words, the “nominal” 
and “effective” interest rates coincide 
only when the compounding interval 
happens to be the unit of time for the 
nominal rate—one year. This fact, 
however, is not recognized in the ordi- 
nary Bond Tables, where, for example, 
a four per cent. bond bought at par is 
represented to yield four per cent., ir- 
respective of the time and the “fre- 
quency of conversion.” And— 

(b) Cost Price above or below par, 
which also occasions and determines the 
differences between the 
par rates and “effective,” “net yield” 
or “basis” rates. Inspection of a table 
shows that a security bought at par or 
face value yields its nominal rate of re- 
turn, (save as above noted), irrespec- 
tive of its “term” or life; only in cases 
of bonds bought above or below par 
does the question of “net yield” actual- 
ly arise. That is, cost prices are the 
one factor within the investors’ control, 
and determine the “effective” rate with 
any given “frequency of conversion.” 


nominal“ or 
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These rates, which are the starting 
point in the construction of ordinary 
Bond Tables, are, of course, arbitrarily 


chosen at convenient intervals that, in 
the better Tables commonly vary by 
-1 per cent. In tables of Government 
and similar credit obligations, with in- 
terest payable quarterly, the “effective” 
rates taken, especially between one and 
one-half per cent. and three per cent., 
commonly vary by .05 per cent. 


(To be continued.) 


A FEW DON'TS. 


[N Wall Street and out of it, it is a 

good plan to pay attention to the 
“don'ts.” Here are a few of them as 
given by J. Frank Howell: 


Don’t attempt to win in the stock 
market with as little as you 
would in the races or other games, for 
the stock market, while it may or may 
not be a game of chance, is as different 


money 


from other games as are orchids from 
pumpkins. 
Don’t that, “call 
2 
money” is two per cent. and your broker 
charges you six per cent. for carrying 


believe because 


your stocks, you are supporting him. 
Your account may be a small one, and 
sometimes lie dormant for a long time, 
and the work and expense in carrying 
same requires much work and expense 
monthly. 

Don’t try to make one hundred dol- 
It is likely the chances 
are a hundred to ten you will lose. 

Don’t trade through a firm before 
making inquiry as to its standing and 


lars with ten. 


character. Character stands for more 
in the stock brokerage business than 
It is a good asset to the 


broker and a good consideration to the 


in any other. 


customer. 

Don’t place your trust in rumors; 
they are floated for a purpose. Good 
things are kept quiet. 





INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Hydro-electric securities seem to be 
coming more and more into favor among 
investors who realize what money can be 
made to earn. A good example of bonds 
of this class are the Ontario Transmission 
Co. first fives, which are being offered by 
Messrs. Crawford, Dwyer & Cannon. The 
Ontario Transmission Co. is a subsidiary of 
the Ontario Power Co., the biggest at Ni- 
agara Falls. ‘The parent company guaran- 
tees the bonds, principal and interest, by 
endorsement. 


—There is something inspiring about the 
development of modern electrical engineer- 
ing which makes possible the transmission 
of power to such great distances. In the 
case of this particular company, for in- 
stance, the transmission lines run from the 
Falls as far east as Syracuse, taking in 
Lockport and Rochester on the way. To 
the southwest, lines are under construction 
running all the way down to Erie, Pa., 
while straight westward, in the Province of 
Ontario, the Hydro-electric Commission 
(under the control of the Canadian govern- 
ment) has begun construction of over 300 
miles, to distribute power generated by the 
Ontario Power Co. This is using the power 
of the great falls in earnest. 


—Investors looking for a railroad bond 
netting over 4% per cent. will do well 
to consider the Chicago & Alton Railway 
first lien gold 344s, being offered by Frank 
B. Cahn & Co. The Alton has had thrust 
upon it a lot of unpleasant notoriety, but 
the road is situated in excellent territory 
and always has been able to show good 
earnings. According to the statement for 
the year ending June 30, 1909, earnings ap- 
plicable to the first lien 344s were over three 
times the interest charges required. The 
road now pays 4 per cent. on both its pre- 
ferred and common stocks. 


—Not many receivers’ certificates are to 
be found in the market nowadays. Few 
new ones are being issued now, and investors 
have pretty well cleaned up the existing 
supply. About as attractive an issue as any 
still outstanding are the certificates issued 
by the receiver of the Pittsburg, Shawmut 
and Northern, which are being offered by 
Chas. H. Jones & Co. The certificates are 
a first lien on about 25,000 acres of coal 
lands and 188 miles of railroad. They 
take precedence over some $14,000,000 of 
bonds outstanding. 


—The dividend record of the Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., whose guarantee is on 
the first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 
the Cincinnati Gas Transportation Co., be- 
ing offered by White & Co., is one of the 
most notable of any corporation in the 
United States. Dividends have been paid 


continuously on the company’s outstanding 
capital stock since 1842, the present rate 
being 4% per cent. per annum. 

These bonds are part of a $5,000,000 issue 
(closed mortgage) and are secured by a 
first mortgage on all the property of the 
Cincinnati Gas Transportation Co., now 
owned or hereafter acquired. 

The principal and interest are uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed by the Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., a corporation capitalized at 
$32,400,000 with only $1,500,000 bonded debt 
which is a lien on the electric light plant 
only. 


—Securities of a class highly popular 
abroad are described in an interesting cir- 
cular issued by the Waterloo Loan & Trust 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa. The bonds are the 
direct obligation of the trust company 
itself, being further secured by conserva- 
tively selected first mortgages. These mort- 
gages are assigned to trustees, who have 
full authority to sell if necessary to pay 
principal or interest on the bonds. 


—-Four and a half per cent. bonds of a 
municipality (Syracuse), the net debt of 
which is less than 414 per cent. of assessed 
valuation, are being offered by Ferris & 
White, New York. The bonds are being 
sold to net nearly 4 per cent. In the past 
ten years the population of Syracuse has in- 
creased from 108,000 to over 128,000. 


—Messrs. Carpenter, Baggot & Co.’s 
“Traders’ Encyclopedia” is about the best 
publication of this sort which has come 


to hand. So great an amount of informa- 
tion about current earnings, margin of 
safety over dividends, price fluctuations, 
etc., is contained in the booklet’s 300 pages, 
that it constitutes in itself a very fair 
working library for the average investor. 


—“The Position of Our Copper Mining 
Industry,” a reprint of an article appearing 
in Moody’s Magazine for August, is the 
title of one of Alfred Mestre & Co.’s recent- 
ly issued special circulars. Besides a well- 
written weekly market review, these occa- 
sional special letters are a feature of the 
service offered by Messrs. Mestre & Co. 


—Two high grade issues of County 
bonds being sold to net about 3.80 per 
cent. are the Fairfield County, Conn., 
Funding fours and the Herkimer County, 
New York, Highway improvement fours, 
which are offered by John H. Watkins, 
New York. In the case of the former 
issue the percentage of debt to assessed 
valuation is 7-100 of one per cent. In the 
latter case it is 1.13 per cent. 


—The incoming tide of business prosperi- 
ty has brought good industrial bonds into 
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such high favor that few of them can be 
had to yield the high rate of income afford- 
ed by practically all of them only a few 
months age. Among the few are the Columbus 
& Hocking Coal & Iron first sixes being of- 
fered by Messrs. Lathrop, Haskins & Co., 
New York. These bonds were originally is- 
sued to pay for a plant to manufacture 
into brick the almost inexhaustible supply 
of high-grade clay which is deposited on the 
company’s property. The plant has just 
been completed and put into operation; it 
it said to be the largest and best-equipped 
plant for the manufacture of fine brick in 
the world. The bonds, too, are a mortgage 
on the other valuable natural resources of 
the company. They appear to be amply 
secured. 


—United States Steel Common is the sub- 
ject of an interesting circular which will 
be mailed to those interested by Charles 
Fairchild & Co. of New York. “Taking the 
sum put into new construction at the Gary, 
Duluth, and other plants,” says this review, 
“and adding to it the present surplus of 
the corporation, we have a valuation of 
about sixty dollars for each share of com- 
mon stock.” Judging from the tone of the 
analytical circulars on U. S. Steel which 
have come to hand, to study the property 
closely is to become enthusiastically optimis- 
tic over its future. 


—An interesting offering of gas bonds net- 
ting- over 4.80 per cent. is being made by 
Tefft & Co., New York. The bonds are the 
New York & Westchester Lighting Co., 
debenture fives, and are guaranteed prin- 
cipal and interest by the Consolidated Gas 
Co. By the form of the guarantee, the 
Consolidated Gas Co. is held to become a 
principal instead of merely a guarantor. 


—‘In regard to guaranteed railroad 
company stocks,” say A. M. Kidder & Co., 
“we may call attention to the fact that no 
field of investment has been accompanied 
by so much satisfaction. As a class, they 
possess, in the first place, maximum se- 
curity because they are underlying, having 
precedence over dividends of the guarantor, 
and, further, they are tax exempt, which 
makes their return absolutely net; and 
fluctuations are entirely governed by pre- 
vailing discount rates. The popularity of 
this form of investment for institutions and 
estates makes a broad and firm market 
at all times, their record showing less varia- 
tion in price than any other line of se- 
curity.” 


—Stimulated by the Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy, and the suggestion that the 
goverrment issue “reclamation” bonds, pub- 
lic interest in the subject of the irrigation 
of waste lands has reached a high point. 
In a particularly readable booklet entitled 
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“Trrigation and What It Means,” issued 
by Rudolph Kleybolte Company, Inc., there 
is contained a great deal of interesting in- 
formation. The subject is treated in sucha 
way as to make it interesting not only to the 
prospective investor, but to everyone inter- 
ested in the progress being made in national 
economics. 


—Market conservatism is the keynote of 
the weekly reviews being issued by Keane, 
Zayas & Potts. Full appreciation of all 
the favorable factors in the situation is in- 
dicated, but the fact is not lost sight of 
that there are times when an apparently 
safe market surface hides treacherous 
depths. The New York stock market is a 
place where all sorts of influences are at 
work—and the fact is fully recognized by 
the writer of these reviews. 


—An interesting analysis of the Inter- 
national Nickel fives which appeared in 
the “Wall Stleet Journal” of Oct. 8, shows 
how the earnings of the Nickel Co. are favor- 
ably affected by the improvenment in the 
steel market. Considering how bright is the 
outlook for steel, and so for nickel, the In- 
ternational Nickel company’s bonds are well 
worth the investor’s careful attention. 
Messrs. S. H. P. Pell & Co. make a 
specialty of them. 


—First mortgage steam railroad bonds 
yielding an attractive rate of interest are 
so few in the New York market that a 
good deal of attention has been attracted 
by Messrs. W. C. Langley Co.’s offering of 
Montana, Wyoming & Southern Railroad 
first fives. 

The property of the Montana, Wyoming 
& Southern R. R. Co. consists of about 
thirty-three miles of standard gauge steam 
railroad, laid with from 65 to 72-pound 
rails, extending south from Bridger to Bel- 
fry and thence westerly to Bear Creek, Car- 
bon County, Montana. There are termi- 
nals at Bridger, Belfry and Bear Creek. 
The company’s property is on private right 
of way, of splendid construction and well 
maintained. 

The Montana, Wyoming and Southern 
makes connection with the Clark’s Fork 
branch of the Northern Pacific at Bridger, 
the other spur of this branch running to 
Red Lodge. On the easterly side, close to 
the Montana Southern, is the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and at Laurel on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific, not far 
frem Bridger, a branch of the Great 
Northern, while the new St. Paul extension, 
now in operation, is not far away. 

Thus it can be readily seen that the road 
enjoys a strategic position of great im- 
portance, surrounded closely as it is by 
four great railroad systems, viz., the St. 
Paul, the Northern Pacific, the Great 


Northern and the Burlington. 





INVESTMENTS. 


—Judging by the constantly increasing 
number of passengers carried, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 
(The Hudson Tunnels System) in the 
securities of which Briggs C. Keck is 
specializing, has passed the experimental 
stage and is in a fair way soon to show the 
earnings its backers have always claimed 
it would show. Regarding the bright out- 
look for business an official of the company 
recently stated that the completion of the 
Henderson street station in Jersey City 
would increase the company’s business at 
least twenty per cent., while the completion 
of the Grand Central station in New York 
would mean at least a thirty per cent. in- 
crease in business. 

Considering that the company’s first year 
operations will show after interest on all 
bonds a balance of 1.6 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, it will readily be seen 
what the expected increase in passenger 
traffic, if it materializes, will mean in the 
way of earnings. 

Realization of this fact—that the experi- 
mental stage has been passed and the com- 
pany established on a business basis—is 
what is responsible more than anything 


else for the great increase in investors’ in- 
terest in Hudson & Manhattan Co. securi- 
ties. Securities have a way of discounting 
such conditions long in advance. 


—New York city coupon fours due 1956, 
1957 or 1958 are offered at 100 by Judson 
G. Wall & Sons, bond dealers, New York. 
This is the first time since the panic of 
1907 that New York city bonds have been 
offered on a four per cent. basis. In 1895, 
fourteen years ago, these bonds sold freely 
on a 2.85 per cent. basis. Concerning the 
present low price: of these bonds, it might 
be said that it is widely believed that the 
decline is in part due to the pending polit- 
ical campaign and the charges that have 
been made from time to time against the 
city’s credit. It is confidently expected in 
well informed quarters that the Court of 
Appeals will hand down a decision affirm- 
ing the report of Referee Tracy to the 
effect that the margin of the city’s borrow- 
ing capacity is more than $100,000,000. 
Whether the court decides for or against 
the referee will not alter the fact that New 
York city bonds are better secured than 
those of any other city in the United States. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corrected to October 20, approximate yield figured as of November 1.] 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, brokers in 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted 
and inactive railroad and industrial securi- 
ties, 10 Wall st., New York. 


STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Approx. 


Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 


Alabama 4s, 1956 -104 3.80 

Boston 3%s, July, 1929 95 - 95% 3. 

Georgia 4%s, 1915 103%-104% 

Massachusetts 3%%s, 97 - 99%4 

New York State 3s, 1959....... 102%-103% 

. ¥. City 4%s, May, 1959..... 100 -100% 

- ¥. City 4%s, Nov., 

- YY. City 48, Nov., 

. ¥. City 3%s, Nov., 1954.... 88 

. Y. City rev. 68, Nov., ey 
Car. 4%s, 1933 

Tenn. Settlement 3s, 


-100% 
- 89 
-103 
-106 
95%- 97 


SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 


Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial se- 
curities. Date of maturity is given, because of 
the importance of those dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a maturity. 
All notes mature on the first of the month 
named except where the day is otherwise 
specified; interest is semi-annual on all. Ac- 
crued interest should be added to price. 

Approx. 

Bid. Asked. Yield. 
9816 99 4.50 
97% 98 .62 
100% .50 

100% 3.50 

1005 3.12 

101% 4.00 

101% 4.37 

95% TE 


103% 


Am. Cig. A 4s, Mar. 15, 
Am. Cig. B 4s, Mar. 
Am. Loco. 5s, Oct., 
Am. Tel. & T. 5s, Jan., 
Atl. Coast L. 5s, Mar., 
“Big Four’ 5s, June, 
B., R. & P. Eq. 4%s, 


Approx. 
Bid. Asked. Yield. 
General Rubber 4%s, July, ’15 94 95 
Int. R. T. 68, May, °11.......103% 104 
K. C. R. & L. 68, Sept., ’°12. 98 98% 
Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., ’10.... 99% 99% 
Louis. & N. 5s, Mar., °10....101% 1015% 
Lake Shore 5s, Feb., °10....100 100% 
Mich. Cen. 58, Feb., °10....100 100% 
Minn. & St. L. 58, Feb., ’11.. 99 9958 
N. Y. Central 5s, Feb., '10..100 100% 
r. 58, Nov., °10..100% 101 
. 58, Nov. 2..102 102% 
r. 58, Nov. ..103% 10358 
. 58, Nov. --104% 1045% 
. 58, Nov. 9. .106 106% 
oN cee 5s, » § . 100 100% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, ‘ ~ooken 101% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 58, Jan. 2..101% 102% 
Norf. & West. 5s, May, -100% 100% 
No. American 5s, May, -. 98% 97% 
Penn. R. R. 58, Mar. 15, .100% 100% 
st. L. & S&S. F. 58, Jan., 98% 99% 
st. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., 2. 95 96% 
S.A.L. rec. cfs. 6s, June, '11..100 101 
S.A.L. rec. cfs. 5s, Jan., 2..100 100% 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 100% 
Tidewater 6s, June, 102% 
*Pitts., Shaw. & No. ’14 99 100 
Wabash 4%s, May, ’ 98% 99% 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., °10..100% 100% 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., '11. 99 9916 


* Receivers’ certificates. 


INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Bid. Asked. 


Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western... 3 10 
Atlanta & West Point 1! 5 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 

Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Central New England 
Central New England, 
Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.... 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref... 


15 
Louisville 57 
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Cincin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac..110 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref..107 
Cincinnati Northern ........ csoee OF 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus ..... 66 


Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref. .101 


Cripple Creek Central ....cccoce - 30 
Cripple Creek Central, pref........ 51 
POE nab eeedsceereren erp aesine 7 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref..... 80 
Bretrent G& WIGGMIMMS 6 ccccccccencss 45 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref.......... 90 
Grand Rapids & Indiana .......... 45 
Georgia, South. & Florida ........ 33 


Georgia, South. & Flor., lst pref.... 93 
Georgia, South. & Flor., 2d pref... 73 
Huntington & Broad Top ee 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref.... 33 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 13% 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref.. 23 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis... 13% 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref.. 34 
Maine Central oe 
Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Michigan Central 
Mississippi Central a 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. 
Pere Marquette ee Te 
Pere Marquette, Ist pref 
Pere Marquette, 24 pret... ..cccee 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern.. .. 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref.. 45 
Seaboard Company 
Seaboard, Ist pref. 
ee a eee ae 
Spokane & Inland Empire 
Spokane & Inland Empire, pref.. 62 











CONN noc acca seo cbececees 35 
Temes Conmtral, PPek.. occ diecwcaccses 70 
ID 6.0 co 0k ro cebentendeecenpn 25 
Western Pacific . een we 
Williamsport & North Branch ..... 1 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
(Corrected to October 20.) 


120 
110 
45 


ad 


By A. M. Kidder & Co., bankers, members New 


York Stock Exchange, 18 Wall St., 


York. 


New 


(Guaranteeing Company in parentheses.) 


Bid. Asked. 
Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..275 aaa 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).140 150 
Atlanta & Charlotte AL (So. R. R.).190 coo 
Augusta & Savannah A L (Cen. 

££ * ee CRED GCRD CEE Re be08s 110 115 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central)...... 99 103 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.)........ 220 230 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. (Met. 

i Sas GARD ens ccncadcdesonsece 20 30 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.)....220 230 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .295 305 
Broadway & 7th Av. R. R. Co. 

2 Oe eS eee 130 160 
Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

CHAD cts nenneneesees sana cbiesntee 192 ove 
Camden & Burlington Co. (Penn. 

= & rrr eee er eee 140 - 
Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.)..115 125 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D. L. & W.).215 ae 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 30 75 
Cent. Crosstown R. R. Co. (Met. St. 

BG MONON edged eter be al hide hare wd Oke ‘ 150 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

| I OS eer ee 75 95 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)...174 178 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment. .100 104 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)...... 200 206 
Commereial Union (Com’l C. Co.)..110 120 
Com'!l Union of Me. (Com’l C. Co.).110 7 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....170 one 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)...170 - 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.)....135 145 
Conn. River (B. & M.) ...-......255 265 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 . 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.) .195 205 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 

Ms BY kcasc re ntsisedeet evs reawioe 99 102 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading)...... 130 140 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.). .200 270 
Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 

COS bp eccud np ein ¥ 40 ses 40 ee abe oe 135 145 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.)......235 245 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)...... 150 160 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union).... 40 45 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 

TE. ED) cv vvcceacecasescvccaseseve 137 142 


Asked. 
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Bid. 





Forty-second St. & G. St. R. R. (Met. 


oe ae ae ° 260 
Georgia R. R. & Bk. ce "& & N. 

& sA. C. &) ipdie: mie d adm adee we . 255 een 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co. CW. U. ).222108 a 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent. bese 130 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 95 
Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 95 105 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.). 99 102 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 90 95 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & AlIl.)....170 175 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 

BeP accecedsecsceseeeesecsesees 30 een 
Kan. C. Ft. Scott & M pfd. (St. 

BR errr eerie 82 
K. C. St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.). 130 eee 
Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 

OED scwoctsccseces Lie ena en ees 290 PTT 
EAttio Minnsi (Penn. BR. BR.) « ocecces 208 215 
Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 

Pe MD Sutevtesheeecaeabendbanes 113 120 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.) .167 175 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. & 

DO. card as >,5- malin aks sino eikemce Sole a among 120 128 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 

DGD caceenbabenbead eee 6 eee wheeee 70 80 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) ........+.- 84 88 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley)..170 cee 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & ee 184 ose 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.).....185 190 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y. N. H 

2 3 eee ee rer 100 a 
N. J. MELEE SES Co. (Pa. R.R.) .250 255 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

Cin. Be W Bed. eebsicowiuoaonatcces 110 120 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central)....290 305 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.)...125 130 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.).140 190 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).162 167 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..198 203 
Northern R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 95 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)....109 ae 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y. N.H. & i. ).200 one 
Ogden Mine R.R. . a mn R.of N.J.). 96 102 
Old Colony (N. Y. eS ) 3 eee 185 200 
Oswego & Mk dy ra L. & W.)..220 230 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 65 75 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.1.& P.): 2185 195 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R.)..245 meee 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.).. 33 36 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa. R.R.).174 177 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Co. special 

Se te ED ethers thoseronences 170 175 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. & A.)...127 134 
Pitts. McW’port & Y. (P. & L. x 

BG MME ° sire: 6 pbicake asp -phae ae orem gece once 127 133 
Providence & Worcester (N. Y. N. H. 

> 3 Ree eer rrr 260 280 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.)..195 202 
Rome & Clinton (D. & H.) .....-... 145 ees 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N. Y. Cen.).124 128 
Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & H.)...168 eax 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.).. 20 50 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 80 100 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)....110 130 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.)..110 115 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)....172 cate 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M.S. R.).. .. 275 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) ..... 35 145 
Utica & Black River (Rome, W. 

SS ) eee ae 174 178 
Utica, Chen. & Susqueh. (D. L. 

SS ar Pere eae ee 150 155 
United N. J. & Canal Co. he R.R.) . 250 254 
Valley of New York (Del. L. W.)..123 128 
Ware R. R. (Boston & ph ag . -160 — 
Warren R. R. (Del. Lack. & W.) 172 178 
NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 





FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 


[Correcte@ to Oct. 


20.) 


Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 


investment securities, 25 Broad street, 


York. 


Bleecker St & Ful Fy 
ee Perr rr ee ee 1950 
Bway Surf Ry Ist 5s 1924 
Bway & 7th Av stock..... 
Bway & 7th Av Con 5s.1943 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s..1914 
Col & 9th Av Ist 5s...1993 
Christopher & 10th St. 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 5s. 1932 
Dry Dock E B & Bat 
CR TE ic kavesevesese 1914 


T&I 
T&T 


J&D 
F&A 


Bid. 


61 
102 
140 
102 
100 

99 

80 

96 


48 





New 


Asked. 


68 
104 
160 
105 
101 
101 

90 
100 


52 


Bid. Asked. 
42a St M & St N Av 68.1910 M&S 99% 100% 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 M&S 91 94 
Second Av Ry GROCK....0.6.005: ean 15 20 
Second Av Ry Ist 5s..1909 M&N 97% 99 
Second Av Ry Cons 58.1948 F&A 74 77 
Sixth Av Ry _ stock........ a. ie 125 
South Ferry Ry Ist 58.1919 A&O = 88 91 
Tarrytn W P & M5s.1928 M&S _ 66 80 
Union Ry 1st 5s..... .1942 F&A 100 103 
Westchester El Ry 58.1943 J&J 65 85 
Yonkers Ry 1st 5s..... 1946 A&O 88 95 
Central Union Gas 5s..1927 J&J 102 103 
Equitable Gas Light 5s.1932 M&S 104 108 
New Amst Gas Cons 58.1948 J&J 101 102 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 J&J 104 105% 
N Y & E R Gas Con 5s.1945 J&J 97 100 
Northern Union Gas 58.1927 M&N 98 100 
Standard Gas Light 58.1930 M&N 100 108 
Westchester Light 5s..1950 J&D 103% 106 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 iti 29 31 
Hoboken Fy Ist Mtg 58.1946 M&N 106% 107% 
NY & Bkn Fy Ist Mt 6s.1911 T&I e 92 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 5s.1946 J&D 961%4 98 
NY & East River Fy...... QM 34 39 
10th & 23d St Ferry...... A&O 36 . 
10th & 23d St Fv ist5s.1919 J&D 65 70 
eae eae QJ 29% $31 
Union Ferry Ist 5s....1920 M&N 96 99 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., broker and 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 
street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

pe re rere 148 158 

American Brake Shoe & F....... 68 72 

American Brake Shoe & F. Pref..106 110 

pe ee eer errr ere 113 118 

Ammerieeh CHES occcccccccesscccctee 230 

American Chicle pref. ............193 107 

American Coal Products ......... 77 80 

American Gas & Electric ........ 44 46 

American Gas & Electric pref.... 41 44 

American Light & Traction.......275 280 

American Light & Traction pref..105 108 

American Typefounders .......... 39 44 

American Typefounders pref...... 96 100 

Babcock & Wilcox.......... i HOPI. 105 110 

EE SEIN hn bs n'o n-e ow 0. Waite acai 120 123 

MOTOSR'S TEE BONE i kiiinccnéctsnn 104 109 

MITER WI S caciccers coisa, oteieireivin-s ie 42 50 

Connecticut Ry. & Lighting...... 75 + fy | 

Connecticut Ry. & Lighting pref.. 80 85 

Crepe Cree Ce. oo cccnicccncnses 28 33 

Cripple Creek Cent. pref.......... 48 53 

ee ere eae 126 130 

Du Pont Powder pref............. 86 90 

ee Rt ee ee 125 133 

ek. ee eee 125 130 

Mmpire Steel & Wee... oc ccccccse 10 16 

Empire Steel & Iron pref........ 7 cole 

International Nickel ........c0cee. 122 132 

International Nickel pref......... 85 90 

International GHYVEF ........006<é0s0< 8 12 

International Silver pref.......... 95 100 

Inter. Time Recording............ 55 55 

Inter. Time Recording pref....... 92 98 

Rackawannea Steel .....csccceseces 57 60 

National Sugar pref............... 98 102 

Royal Baking Powder............. 162 172 

Royal Baking Powder pref........ 108 111 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting. ..129 132 

Singer Manufacturing ............ 455 4e5 

WHMMGRTE COURIEF ...cincccccesvces 24 30 

Standard Coupler pref............ 105 115 

Texas & Pacific Coal............. 100 105 

bee. de oe i Sere sae 27 30 

Tri-City Railway & Light pref.... 92 95 

Untom. TYPCWECE a.c.ckiéccdicccecea 66 7 

Union Typewriter 1st pref......... 110 115 

Union Typewriter 2d pref..........110 115 

United States Envelope........... 52 55 

United States en pref..*....112 115 

= SS ee eee 25 30. 

U. §S. Ind. Alcohol ” pref S wiasec a acksete 85 93 

Virginian ROWWEE c<ccciccevsceees 24 28 

boc ee ae ae 29 32 


INVESTMENTS. 















ACTIVE BONDS. 
[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 

Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Amer. Agri. Chem. 58.........¢0. 101% 102% 

Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 1923.... 70 7 

Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 1935... .102 106 

Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 3%s.90% 91 

Bethichom Mteel FO .ccececsccesce 88% 90% 

Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 99 99% 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s...100% 101% 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 90 90% 

Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s...... 97 97% 

Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 5s.. 94 9416 

Louis. & Nashville unified 4s...... 98% 99% 

Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s8........ 85% 8616 

Nerfolk & West. Divisionals 4s. 93 93% 

Savannah, Florida & Western 6s. 2126 129 

Va. Carolina Chem. Ist 5s......... 98 99 

Western Maryland 48 .......+6. 82% 84 

Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s. 85% 861% 

Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 93 931% 

Western Pacific 58 ......cccsecee 97% 97% 

COAL BONDS. 


[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 


Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 


investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 

York. 

Bid. Asked. 
Beech Creek C. & Coke 1st 5s, 1944. 80 85 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.105 110 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal ist 4s, 1940. 80 85 
Consolidated Indian Coal ist Sink- 

ing Fund 5s, 1935 ..... ° eed 90 
Continental Coal ist 5s, 1952. 95 100 
Fairmont Coal Ist 5s, 1931 - oe 97 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

1st Sinking Fund 5s, 1951 ...... 100 105 
Monongahela River Con. Coal & 

oe ee SS er ee 100 ° 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Ist & 

Ooll, Te. Gh. TORT « <<:0.0.06.s0¢00000 9 100 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

im CO. Te. Ge SRR R cc cncnceses 97% 991% 
Pittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954.......... 105 107 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1928. 94 97 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries Ist 

GM, ROBT nccccovvcccccescsees ° 87 89 
Somerset Coal Co. ist 5s, 1932.... 94% 96% 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 65 70 
Vandalia Coal Ist 6s, Ngee 100 
Victor Fuel ist 5s, 1953........... 85 87 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1942.. 90 ‘ 
West End Coll. Ist 5s, 1913....... 95 

POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 
Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 


members of the New 
24 Broad street, New York. 


York Stock Exchange, 


Bid. Asked. 
Guanajuato Power & Elec. Co. 

Bonds, 6%, due 1982.......... 95% 9814 
Guanajuato Power & Elec. Co. 

Pref., 6%, cumulative........... 87% 91 
Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 25% 27% 
Arizona Power Co. Bonds, 6%, due 

Re rs eae rrr ‘ ees 
Arizona Power Co. Pref.......... 40 42 
Arizona Power Co. Com........... 22 25 
Great Western Power Co. Bonds, 

San, Ge BOOS. c6 occccivcs phe alee 90 92 
Western Power Co. Pref.....2600- 54% nes 
Western Power Co. Com.......... 36 oie 
Mobile Elec. Co. Bds., 5%, due 1946. 88 93% 
Mobile Electric Co. Pref., 6%...... 75 ‘ae 
Mobile Electric Co. Com.......... 20 i 

FOREIGN BONDS. 
[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 
Quoted by Zimmermann & Forshay, bankers, 

9 and 11 Wall street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 
Gormaam Gameete BAGG s.cc.c <.c000:0004% 94 95 
eee 84 85 
Prussian Government 48s.......... 101% 102% 
Bavarian Government 48s.......... 101% 102% 
Hessian Government 3%s.... 94% 95% 
Saxcny Government 2g........ccces 84% 85% 
Hamburg Government $8s.......... 83% 84% 













































































































‘rankfurt-am-Main ¢ 


























120 Broadway, New York. 

















Aetna National 











Bank of Ame rica 
Bank of the 





_ Co. 
Metropolis. 


Bank of Washington Hts.. 
Battery Park Nat. 
Bowery Bank ... 
Bronx Borough Bank 
Bryant Park Bank 
Century Bank 






























































Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 
































Columbia Bank 








East River Nat. 
Fidelity Bank ° 
Avenue Bank 
Fifth National 
































Fourteenth Street Bank ase 














Gallatin National 








erman-American Bank 
German Exchange Bank.. 
Germania Bank 
Greenwich Bank 



























































Jefferson Bank 











Lincoln National 
Market & Fulton 
Mechanics’ N 
































Merchants’ 
Merchants’ 
Metropolitan Bank 
Mount Morris Bank 
Mutual Bank 
Nassau Bank 
of Commerce.. 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 












































Park Bank 














New Netherlands’ 
N. Y. County Nat. . 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank.... 
Night & Day Bank 
Nineteenth 


























Ward Bank 


























Phenix National 
Plaza Bank 
Seaboard National 
Second National 
Sherman National Bank.... 





























Twelfth Ward Bank .. 
Twenty-Third Ward Bk. 
Union Ex. 
West Side 























8 
10 
26 
12 
16 
14 

8 


* 12 


6 
6 


15 
6 


10 
6 


10 
12 
10 

6 
6 
10 
12 


YORK BANK STOCKS. 
Hornblower & Weeks, 


185 
247 
580 
330 
380 
328 
265 
130 
375 
300 
150 
160 
370 
330 
190 
130 
157 
142 
400 
375 
330 
120 
165 


4000 


300 
825 
150 
240 
335 
290 
135 
450 
500 
250 
590 


540 
200 
180 
560 
425 
250 


255 


170 
160 
166 
185 
250 
290 
210 
195 
140 
422 


275 
450 
200 
800 
173 
200 
100 
230 
280 
175 
610 
355 
375 
140 
300 
160 
187 
500 
450 


Bid. 


THE BANKERS 


Asked. 
102 
102 
101 
102 

95 





members 
Stock Exchanges, 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


254 
600 
340 
410 
335 


162 


425 
337 
130 
175 


500 
275 


550 
210 


440 
260 
260 
185 
170 
173 
195 
310 
198 
150 
430 


. 
© © CS. 
. ON 


240 
400 
110 
250 
300 
185 
630 
375 


150 
193 
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City of Vienna 4s 








BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Corrected to October 10, 





1909. 








Astor Trust Co. 
Bankers Trust Co. 
Broadway Trust Co. 


Brooklyn Trust Co. .... Kh : 


Carnegie Trust Co. 


Central Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust Co. 
Commercial Trust Co. 


Beennere Trem CO. 2.6 ccccce 


Equitable Trust Co. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust 

(par $25) 
Fidelity Trust Co. 


Flatbush Trust Co. 
Fulton Trust Co. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
Guardian Trust Co. 


Hamilton Trust Co. . : : : ; ; ° 
Home Trust Co. ..cccoseoes 


Hudson Trust Co. 


Knickerbocker Trust Co. 


Lawyers Mortgage Co...... : 


Lawvers Title Insurance 


ll rene 
Eimeoin Trust Co. ..ccecces 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 


Manhattan Trust Co. 


Per oe 


Mercantile Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. 
Morton Trust Co. 


National Surety Co. 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust 


N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co.. 
New York Trust Co. ...... 
Peoples’ Trust Co. ....cc0- 
Standard Trust Co. ....ce- 
Title Guar. & Trust Co..... 
Trust Co. of America...... 
Cele: TUE CO bcowccoees 
U. & Mtg. & Trust Co..... 
United States Trust Co.... 
Van Norden Trust Co...... 


Washington Trust Co. 


Windsor Trust Co. ....... ; 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 


Congress St., Boston. 


Name. 


Atlantic National Bank 
Boylston National Bank 


Commercial National Bank 
Eitot National Bank ...cseccccvcs 
First National Bank ......ccccses 
First Ward National Bank 


Fourth National Bank 


National Market Bank, 


Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury... 


National Shawmut Bank 
National Union Bank 

National Security Bank 
New England National 


Old Boston National Bank 
Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury... 





Mexican Government gold 
Russian Government gold 
French Government rente 
British console 24348......cccccoes 









NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 





Citizens’ Trust Co. Epa AE: 


Fifth Avenue Trust Co..... 


Praneiin Trust Co. .cccccse 


International Bank’g Corp. 
mange Co. Trust Co. 2.600 








Mutual Alliance Trust Co.. 
enenes Trast CeO. ..cscccss 


Merchants National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 


aot 
rare) 


t 
cota «# 





INVESTMENTS. 


Div. Last 


Sale. 
227% 


Name. 
Second National Bank 
South End National Bank 
State National Bank 
Webster & Atlas National 
Winthrop National Bank 


*No public sales. 


Bank.. 


BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Name. 
American Trust Co. 
Bay State Trust Co. 
Beacon Trust Co. 
Boston Safe D. & 
City Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Trust 
Dorchester Trust Co. 
Exchange Trust Co. 
Federal Trust Co. 
International Trust Co. 
Liberty Trust Co. 
Mattapan D. & T. 
Mechanics Trust Co. 
New England Trust Co. 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
Puritan Trust Co. 


State Street Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co. 


* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


teported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 


New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 
Monroe St., Chicago. 

Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Evanston... 12 300 325 
Commercial National Bank. 12 222 224 
Continental National Bank. 8 272 276 
Corn _Exchange Nat. Bank. 12 407 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 10 22 223 
First National Bank 20 2 486 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood wae 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 8 § 191 
Hamilton National Bank... 5 135 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

3ank 248 
Monroe National Bank .... 131 
Nat. Bank of the Republic. 200 
National City Bank D 199 
National Produce Bank .... .. 131 
Prairie National Bank .... .. 140 


City National, 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. 
Bank 275 
Calumet Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 140 
Central Trust Co. 7 168 
Chicago City Bank 173 
( 
( 


Asked. 


Austin State 


‘hicago Savings Bank i 140 
‘olonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 189 
Cook County Savings Bank. 110 
Drexel State Bank ........ , 160 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 175 
Englewood State Bank .... 3 111 
Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank.... 300 
Hibernian Banking Assn.... 8 miss 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. .16-4ex. 

Kasper State Bank 175 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. ae: 124 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. <0 121 
Merchants Loan & Tr. ce oe 403 
Metropolitan Tr. &' Sav. y } 119 
Northern Trust Co......... 305 
North Avenue State Bank... 6 129 
North Side Savings Bank... 6 120 
Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 33 
Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank. 1: 305 
Peoples Tr. & Sav. Bank... 168 
Prairie State ° 250 
Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 155 
Railway Exchange Bank... 120 
Security Bank os 150 
South Chicago Sav. ‘ 130 
State Bank of Chicago.... 300 
State Bank, Evanston ; 250 
Stockmens Tre & Sav. Bk... §& 107 


o + SIR conowtoroe 
Ore nuIiwors 


0 0 OOH HH Coe 


~ 
ow 
oe) 


a 
i 
a 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Stock Yards Savings Bank. 6 209 226 
Union Stock Yds. State Bk. 6 K 145 
Union Trust Co. § 320 nd 
Western Tr. Bank.. 7 154 159 
West Side Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 140 150 
Woodlawn Trust Co. 5 122 126 


BANK OF ENGLAND WATCHERS. 


 .. vou enter the Bank of Eng- 
land by any door four pairs of 
eyes watch you, though you are 
unaware of this fact. Situated close to 
the doors are hiding places in which are 
four guardians of the bank. You cannot 
see them, but they can watch you with the 
aid of reflecting mirrors in which they can 
see vour entrance and exit and every move- 
ment from the time you enter the portals 
of wealth to the moment you leave them. 


NEW YORK STATE BANKS GAIN. 


A* increase of $30,051,741 in total re- 
sources and $15,065,741 in total de- 

posits of the 201 State banks of de- 
posit and discount from April 28 to Sept. 
14 of this year, is shown in a statement 
given out to-day by Supt. Clark Williams 
of the State Bank Department. The re- 
sources increased to $623,746,670 and _ the 
deposits to $484,078,371. 

The total of loans on Sept. 14 was $331,- 
708,967, an increase of $8,742,397. There 
was an approximate increase of $16,000,- 
000 in the “cash items” as distinguished 
in the reports from the specie and the 
legal tender banknotes, which are returned 
separately. 


CANADIAN POST OFFICE SAV- 
INGS BANK. 


OTWITHSTANDING transfers of 
$9,801 from the Post Office Savings 
Bank of the United Kingdom to 
the Post Office Savings Bank of Canada, 
and interest allowed to depositors on ac- 
counts closed during the month, the two 
sums amounting to $12,723, the balances 
at the credit of depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank continue to show 
shrinkages. The deposits for the month 
of June were $695,725, which, with the sum 
mentioned above, made an aggregate of 
$708,449, while the withdrawals for the same 
time were $976,686, making an excess of 
$271,236 in withdrawals over deposits. 
This reduced the balance at the credit of 
depositors from $44,198,014 on May 31, to 
$43,926,777 on June 30, 1909. Compared 
with the same date in 1908, this is a falling 
off of $2,401,357.—Shareholder and Insur- 
ance Gazette. 





THE CENTRAL BANK PROBLEM. 


HE monthly financial letter of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago for 
November touches upon the subject 


of the central bank and the attitude of 


President Taft toward business, expressing 
the belief that nothing in the way of ad- 
verse legislation is to be feared from the 


present administration. The letter says, 


in part: 
Admirable as a central bank would be, we 
do not amendment 


to the 
radical 


look for any immediate 


will such a 
change in banking system, but 
that helpful results will 
plosecution of a thoroughgoing 
The 
concerning the 


law which provide for 
our 
we expect most 
follow the 
educational 
be advised 
the plan, for every one knows that financial 
legislation is the most difficult of all legisla- 
and that the defects of the 


people need to 


best features of 


campaign. 


tion to obtain, 


present methods can only be remedied by 
thoroughly acquainting the public with the 
system that has been pro- 
The 


this country, 


benefits of the 
ductive of such good 
problem is very different in 
however, from that presented in Europe, be- 
cause of our vast territory and the difficulty 


results abroad. 


of so organizing a central bank as to make 
it quickly responsive to the needs of widely 
separated communities. The suggestion also 
involves the possibility of establishing branch 
banks of such an institution, this of 
itself would impose a good many difficulties 


and 


which would have to be thoroughly threshed 
out beforehand. We do not there- 
fore, that the central bank is an imminent 
possibility, although we that 
modification of the European system may be 


believe, 


hope some 
eventually adopted for this country. 
Without reference to the central bank 
idea, we believe that the forthcoming re- 
port of the Currency Commission will throw 
much light upon many of the subjects with 
which the mind is wrestling at this 
time. The panic disturbance of two years 
ago brought home to the people more forcibly 
than ever before the defects anti- 


public 


of our 


774 


quated currency system, and we cannot help 
feeling that one of the most beneficial re- 
sults of that disturbance has been the gen- 
awakened in the various pro- 


eral interest 


posals of remedial legislation, 


LOANS ON RAW MATERIALS. 


eating A. VANDERLIP, president of 
the National City Bank, and a num- 

ber of other prominent New Yorkers, 
were guests recently at B. F. Yoakum’s 
Long Island country place with the nine 
western farmers who, as members of the 
Yoakum “Good Roads Party,” have just 
completed a tour of inspection of roads 
states. 


and road-making in the eastern 


Mr. Vanderlip discussed with the western 
party the need of a closer co-operation be- 


tween the farmer and the banker, and 


spoke favorably of the proposed establish- 
ment of a warehouse system, whereby the 
farmer would be enabled to obtain money 
on his crops as soon as they are ready for 


the market. He said: 


The proper function of a bank has no bet- 
ter use than the loaning of money upon raw 
material in transportation to the manufac- 
turer or consumer. But we have got to have 
adsolute security, and the banker, a long 
ways from the field where the goods are 
produced, where the grain is grown or the 
cotton produced, must have assurance that 
the goods are intrinsically what they are 
represented to be before he can help the 
producer or the agent by lending money 
thereon. 

Warehouse development that is done in a 
large way, so that when we have a ware- 
house receipt we know that the goods are 
there and that the receipt represents intrin- 
sically the goods themselves, will be of just 
as great benefit to the banker as to the 
farmer. The bankers of the country will 
welcome it, and if you gentlemen can 
facilitate such a development you will be 
helping in a large and permanent way the 
general trade and development of the coun- 
try, 





N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, 
ceeded faster than the development of South America; 


: pro- 
but in the century that has now 


opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 


in wealth, in population, 


in all that makes for progress, 


as will be seen from the northern 


boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES.* 


ECUADOR. 


ITH an income for the year 1907 of 
$6,683,288 and expenditures of 
$7,892,000 a deficit was reported at 

the beginning of 1908, to meet which a loan 
of $1,500,000 was negotiated. The operat- 
ing expenses of the government for the 
year 1907 were actually $6,634,000, the dif- 
ference between these figures and those re- 
reported above have been used principally 
for disbursements on account of the 
Southern Railway. The Executive there- 
fore decreed, under date of August 29, 1908, 
that until the end of the year all the spe- 
cial funds of the republic, except those 
spcified in the constitution, should be used 
for the payment of administrative expenses. 
The appropriations for the Guayaquil and 
Quito waterworks, the parks in Quito, the 
waterworks at Machala, and public roads 
in general were diverted until January 1, 
1909, into a fund to be used for the pay- 
ment of the current expenses of adminis- 
tration. 

The most important financial event in the 
transactions of the year was the settle- 
ment of the external debt of Ecuador as 
represented by the bonds of the Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway Company. An arrange- 
ment was made which, though necessitating 
important concessions on the part of the 
bondholders, indicated the purpose of. the 
government to maintain its credit, and 
daily deposits have been made since Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, on the service of the debt. 
The foreign debt in December, 1908, was 
$5,400,000 and the interior obligations 
about $4,000,000. 

On November 8, 1908, the President, with 
the authorization of the National Congress, 
negotiated a loan of $4,870,000 for the 
payment of that part of the public debt 





*A series of reviews of the financial 
conditions now obtaining in Latin American 
countries, continued from the October 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


guaranteed by the federal revenues. The 
President has also been authorized to im- 
pose a duty on exports of silver coin, or 
to forbid said exports, should he deem 
it desirable. At the present price of bar 
silver the intrinsic value of: Ecuadoran sil- 
ver coin is greater than the coin value of 
the same, and legislation was required to 
prevent the republic from being deprived 
of its silver currency. 

Municipal expenditures in Guayaquil 
were reduced by the suspension of certain 
public works. 


GUATEMALA. 


The budget of expenditures for 1909-10 
is fixed at $13,000,000. 

The general revenues of the country 
in 1908 amounted to $14,000,984, as 
compared with a budget estimate of $10,- 
312,500, and expenditures were $16,848,657 
instead of the estimated sum of $12,071,436. 
From customs $9,578,310 were received, 
whereas the budget estimate had fixed the 
receipts from this source at $6,656,250, and 
from liquors and articles controlled by the 
government $2,634,848 were collected, ex- 
ceeding the budget estimate by nearly 
$400,000. From other taxes $1,202,575 were 
received, and from posts and telegraphs, 
$586,857. 

The budget for the fiscal year com- 
mencing with July, 1908, estimated govern- 
ment expenditures for the twelve months 
at $13,308,039. 


Vera Cruz Banking Company, Ud. 


(Cia. Banquera Veracruzana, S. 
VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


$550,000.00 


Capital and Surplus - - 


A General Banking Business Transacted 
Collections Promptly Handled 








The United States Banking Co., S. A. 


Corner Ave. San Francisco and San Juan de Letran 
CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid - 
Reserve Fund = 
Deposits - - = -s 


BRANCHES :—Parral and Oaxaca. 


throughout Mexico. 


REO. I. HAM, President 
IRA BRISCO, Asst. to President 


Agents throughout the Republic of Mexico. 
all the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Cuba and Europe. 
Member American Bankers’ Association. 


M. ELSASSER, 1st Vice-President 


$2,000,000.00 
640,000.00 
7,584,655.93 


Correspondents in 
Special facilities for collections 


JOHN T. JUDD, 2d Vice-President 


H, J. MORDEN and G. K. STEWART, Managers 


1908, the debt of the 
$13,694,445 


On December 31, 
republic was represented by 
gold and $71,884,744 national currency. 
The necessity of applying all available 
funds toward the completion of the North- 
ern Railway and the maintenance of 
increased armaments have in the immediate 
past diverted large sums from the ex- 
ternal debt service, but with the comple- 
tion of this important railroad in January 
and the satisfactory settlement of certain 


Federal Banking Co. 


OF MEXICO CITY 


1A SAN FRANCISCO NO. 15 


$250,000.00 CAPITAL 


Banking matters and col- 
lections attended to in every 
section of the Republic of 
Mexico. 


Correspondence _ solicited 
with a view to Banking re- 
lations. 


OFFICERS 


T. R. CRUMP, President 
J. H. CHRISTEN, Vice-President 
LOUIS J. LOUBENS, Vice-President 
Wm. E. POWELL, Manager 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Principal Correspondents 


The Liberty National Bank, New York 
The Union Nat’l Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Comptoir National d’Escompte, De Paris 
The Union Discount Co. of London, Ltd. 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin, Germany 


vexed questions with neighboring states, 
funds will be liberated for the requirements 
of the bondholders. 


HAITI. 


In the budget law of the Haitian Govern- 
ment for the year 1908-9, approved May 
11, 1908, by the Haitian National As~ 
sembly, the estimated receipts for the 
year were given as $4,242,596.35 and esti- 
mated expenditures at = $4,234,478.59. 
Among the latter the public debt figures 
for $1,906,714.84; foreign affairs, $105,956.- 
02; finance and commerce, $199,581.68; 
public instruction, $243,497.60; — public 
works, $156,148, and agriculture, $56,372. 


HONDURAS. 


‘The revenues of the government from 
ail sources for the fiscal year 1907-8 
amounted to $3,442,476 and disbursements 
to $3,391,965. The total debt of the coun- 
try on July 31, 1908, was placed at $1,- 
509,000. 

During the year 1908 the government 
granted a concession to an American syn- 
dicate for the establishment of a_ bank 
with branches throughout the republic. 
rhis proposition was satisfactorily financed 
and branches opened at various points. 

The government, with a view to initiating 
certain economic reforms, has appointed 
a commission to make a careful study of 
the system of weights and measures, cus- 
tom-houses, currency, and other fiscal mat- 
ters as compared with those of other coun- 
tries. On January 20, 1909, the delegates 
of the governments of the Central Ameri- 
can republics entered into a convention 
to unify their monetary system, customs 
duties, weights and measures, fiscal laws, 
and consular service. 


MEXICO. 


For the fiscal year 1907-8 the ordi- 
ary receipts and disbursements of the 
government amounted to $55,885,900 and 
$46,588,700, respectively, leaving a bal- 













ance in favor of receipts of $9,297,200. 
The extraordinary expenditures during the 
fiscal year amounted to $5,850,600, and 
pending accounts due at the beginning of 
the year $270,300 more, making the net 
balance of receipts over expenditures $3,- 
176,300. The budget for the fiscal year 
1908-9 estimated expenditures at $48,537,- 
000. The figures in the budget for the 
year 1909-10 are placed at $48,630,500 for 
receipts, and for disbursements at $48,467,- 
700, an indicated surplus of $162,800. The 
estimate of expenditures for the year 1909- 
10 shows a decline of $3,552,457, as com- 
pared with appropriations made for 1908-9, 
when $52,020,100 were expended. 

The customs receipts for the fiscal year 
1907-8 aggregated $13,561,200, exceeding 
the budget estimate by more than $2,000,- 
000. 

The net diminution of the public debt 
during 1908 was $1,486,000. The total 
figures, including interest, on June 30, 1907, 
and June 30, 1908, were $222,268,300 and 
$220,782,300 respectively. Excluding inter- 
est, the principal of the debt was reduced 
by $1,327,200. 

The report of the Exchange and Mone- 
tary Commission of the republic shows that 
the total coinage from May 1, 1905, to 
June 30, 1908, inclusive, amounted to $59,- 
782,590, in the following proportion: Gold, 
$40,813,250; silver, $18,100,272; and frac- 
tional currency (nickel and copper), $869,- 
068. The stock of gold, silver pesos, frac- 
tional domestic and foreign coin in the 
possession of the commission on June 30, 
1908, was $4,665,959. The fractional silver 
and copper coins of the old issue, retired 
from circulation between May 1, 1905, and 
June 30, 1908, amounted to $5,137,224 and 
$125,576, respectively. 

In 1908 there were thirty-four banks 
operating in Mexico, representing a com- 
bined capital of $88,000,000. Thirty of 
these were banks of issue, among which 
the following are the principal institutions: 
The National Bank, with a capital of $16,- 
000,000; the Central Bank, $15,000,000; 
Bank of London and Mexico, $10,750,000; 
Peninsular Bank, $8,250,000; Mexican Bank 
of Commerce and Industry, $5,000,000; and 
the Oriental Bank, $3,000,000. 

The assets and liabilities of the various 
banks of issue in the Republic, at the end 
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of June, 1908, were balanced at $306,655,- 
900, as compared with $301,430,200 of the 
year previous; the banks of encouragement 
at $52,347,600, as compared with $44,029,- 
396 in 1907; and the mortgage banks at 
$19,257,500, as compared with $16,422,152 
for 1907, a substantial gain under all three 
classifications being noted. The paid-up 
capital in all of the banks of the republic 
under federal concessions aggregated $82,- 
430,700, a net increase of $5,431,500 over 
1907; reserve and emergency funds amount- 
ing to $28,596,400, an increase of $597,700, 
as compared with 1907. Gold and silver 
minted during the year amounted to $12,- 
001,800, of which $8,300,000 was gold and 
$3,701,800 silver. The total coinage for the 
fiscal year 1906-7 amounted to $23,967,800 
and since 1905 to $59,782,500. Making al- 
lowance for exportations of specie, which 
to June 30, 1907, amounted to $37,708,- 
100, and for the fiscal year to June 30, 
1908, to $5,327,500, and also for old coin 
reminted, amounting to $8,521,700, the cir- 
culating medium during the three years is 
shown to have increased $8,225,200. 

A noteworthy occurrence in banking 
circles was the opening of a bank of re- 
discount, an incident which marked a for- 
ward step in the progressive banking 
methods of the country. The establishment 
of this institution, in which many of the 
chartered banks participated, filled a long- 
felt want and was cordially received by the 
financial interests of the republic. 

For the purpose of enabling manufac- 
turers and agriculturists to extend the 
scope of their activities a new credit in- 
stitution making a specialty of this class 
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of loans was opened in June, 1908, and in 
September of the same year the Minister 
of Fomento granted a concession for the 
establishment of a bank in the Mexican 
capital for the purpose of aiding irriga- 
tion enterprises for the agricultural develop- 
ment of the country. 


NICARAGUA. 


For the two years 1906 and 1907 the 
reveiues and expenditures of the country 
were estimated at $4,086,000 and $4,188,- 
000, respectively; later figures are not 
available. 

The total outstanding obligations in July, 
1909, were about $3,875,000 and the in- 
ternal debt $5,127,990 (13,674,650 pesos). 

The service of the public debt was con- 
tinued during 1908 and by a loan, floated 
in May, 1909, under the law of September, 
1908, $5,750,000 are available for the settle- 
ment of various obligations of the repub- 
lic. Part of this is to settle the British 
loan of 1886 and part is to be applied to 
the New Orleans loan, the remainder to be 
used in continuing the Atlantic Railroad, 
starting from the port of San Miguelito, on 
the Lake of Nicaragua, and ending at 
Monkey Point, on the Carribean Sea. 

The new customs tariff law of December 
became effective upon its promulgation and 
was supplemented by a decree of March 
6, 1909, whereby, in order to counteract the 
disastrous effects of inundations in the At- 
lantic coast regions and for the purpose 
of stimulating the commercial transactions, 
certain articles were permitted — entry 
through Atlantic ports at a reduction of 
thirtv per cent. from the fixed rates. 

Government monopoly of the match in- 
dustry was decreed from January 8. 


PANAMA. 


The report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the six months ending June 30, 
1908, showed the total cash assets of the 
Government on that date to be $7,560,- 
696.68, of which $6,000,000 gold was in- 
vested in first mortgages on real estate in 
New York city at four and a half and five 
per cent. interest. In addition the re- 
public was carrying in account current 
$1,505,307.03 in the same city. 

The national receipts during the — six 
months covered by the report amounted to 
$1,259,574.15, while the balance, after pay- 
ing the expenses of the government for the 
same period, amounted to $105,307.03, 
turned into the National Treasury. The 
revenues fur 1907, accruing principally from 
customs duties and excise taxes, amounted 
to $2,439,302. 

The budget for the period from January 
1, 1909, to December 31, 1910, estimates the 
total revenues for the two years $4,492,- 
000, and expenditures at $6,877,469.65. The 





LATIN 


revenues are made up from the following 
items: Import and export duties, taxes on 
liquors, tobacco, matches, coffee, opium, 
salt, steamship companies, and money 
changers, $2,714,000; consular fees, manu- 
facture and sale of liquors at retail, 
slaughterhouses, mines, patents, sealed 
paper and stamps, registration, real estate, 
lotteries, pearl fisheries, sale of federal 
properties, including lots and light-houses, 
$988,090; posts and telegraphs, parcels post, 
public market of Panama, public land, and 
various other sources, $207,000; and interest 
on $7,700,000 to the amount of $583,000. 'The 
estimated disbursements are placed at the 
following figures: Department of Interior 
and Justice, $2,632,004; Foreign Relations, 
$499,220; Treasury, $720,882.50; Public 
Works, $1,902,430.35, and Public Instruc- 
tion, $1,122,932.80. 

The many public improvements under- 
taken by the government of Panama and 
the establishment of new industries render 
significant the fact that in the disbursement 
of moneys for 1909 public works and public 
instruction, taken‘ conjointly, are appor- 
tioned the largest share of the budget ex- 
penditure. The Assembly has furthermore 
appropriated the sum of $85,000 for de- 
fraying the expense of a census, work on 
which has already begun. 

During the past four years the disburse- 
ments of government funds for current ex- 
penses and public improvements was only 
$1,859.320.66 in excess of the receipts from 
the regular sources of revenue, which are 
import duties on foreign merchandise and 
internal taxes on liquors. This excess rep- 
resents improvements of a substantial nature 
made throughout the entire country. 


PARAGUAY. | 


Notwithstanding the financial difficulties 
of the republic, the government was enabled 
to meet the service of its foreign debt 
throughout the year. The balance of the 
London loan, which represents the greater 
part of the country’s indebtedness, amounts 
to $4,139,717.64 gold. Bills are before the 
National Congress for the authorization of 
a new loan of $10,000,000 and to fix the 
gold standard as the legal basis for mone- 
tary transactions. 

The internal-revenue receipts for the year 
1908 amounted to $288,389.75, an increase 
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of $13,450.37 as compared with 1907; while 
customs receipts for the same period showed 
a decline of $455,624.89, amounting to $1,- 
471,844.49 for the year. The expenditures 
for 1907 reached a total of $2,189,565, and in 
accordance with the policy of retrenchment 
outlined by the Executive, this amount was 
reduced during the year 1908. 
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The new tariff of export valuations upon 
the products of the country became effect- 
ive on January 1, 1909. 

The country’s trade in 1908 shows a total 
of $7,661,469, of which exports represented 
$3,731,745 and imports $3,929,724. 


PERU. 


The gold standard is operative throughout 
Peru, the Peruvian pound, which is the unit 
of value for commercial _ transactions, 
being equivalent to the English pound 
sterling. 

The revenues for 1908 were £2,997,433 
and expenditures were somewhat in excess 
of that amount, figuring for £3,043,032, and 
for 1909 government appropriations are 
made for £3,001,193. 

Peru has recently arranged for a loan of 
£40,000, guaranteed by the internal reve- 
nue on alcohols, the proceeds to be devoted 
mainly to the canceling of the present debts. 

The foreign debt of the country in 1889 
amounted to £22,998,651. 

By an agreement made with the bond- 
holders the following year it was agreed to 
cancel the debt in exchange for state proper- 
ties in railroads, guano deposits, etc. This 
agreement was not perfected, but a new 
agreement was entered into in April, 1907. 
In accordance with the terms of this agree- 
ment, the government is to pay the sum 
of £80,000 annually in monthly install- 
ments during the thirty years from July, 
1907. The internal liabilities of the country 
consist of a debt of £2,660,645, bearing 
interest at one per cent. and a non-interest 
bearing debt of £471,355. 

The bank balances on June 30, 1908, 
showed total assets of £6,920,179, as com- 
pared with £6,161,597 a year previous. 
During the twelve months 356 bars of gold 
bullion, valued at £222,285, were received 
at the mint, and gold coins to the value of 
£214,004 issued. From November, 1906, 
to March 30, 1908, the government pur- 
chased silver bullion valued at £114,157 
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and coined silver to the value of £104,050. 
Coined gold was imported during 1907 to 
the amount of £580,013 and stock com- 
panies represented a total investment of 
£ 2,081,284. 

Import duties in the country are covered 
by a customs duty levied in accordance with 
tariff rates, supplemented by an addition 
of eight per cent., applied to the current 
service; an addition of two per cent. for the 
exclusive benefit of the municipalities of 
Callao and Lima, and a third addition of 
one per cent. applied to the service of fiscal 
warehouses. The first three items are col- 
lected by the Calloa customs service and the 
fourth by the National Salt Company, which 
has had charge of the government ware- 
houses since January 1, 1908. 


SALVADOR. 


The financial condition of the country 
is very satisfactory, the credit of the na- 
tion at home and abroad having been 
strengthened by a judicious disbursement 
of the public funds. The debt of the re- 
public at the close of 1908 was reported 
as $11,283,185, while the revenues for the year 
amounted to $4,003,626, showing an increase 
over the year 1907 of $752,861. As a result 
of the conservative administration of 1908 
the republic was enabled to enter upon the 
year 1909 with a credit balance of $208,981. 
The budget law for the year 1908-9 esti- 
mates receipts at $6,799,200 and disburse-~ 
ments at $6,865,711. Estimated receipts 
are classified as follows: Imports, $930,- 
000; exports, $717,862. Internal taxes: Li- 
quors, $937,500; stamps, $86,250; miscella- 
neous, $246,750; and proceeds of the £1,- 
000,000 loan at seventy-five per cent. are 
placed at $3,375,000. 

A decree of April 7, 1908, imposed a tax 
of one-half of one per cent. on all sales ot 
real estate in the republic, the proceeds to 
be devoted to the construction of public 
works in accordance with the judgment of 
the departmental governors and the Execu- 
tive. 
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URUGUAY. 


The estimated expenditures for the finan- 
cial year 1909, as presented to the General 
Assembly, fixed the amount at approximate- 
ly $20,000,000, which is an increase over 
1908 of $1,647,000. The fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1908, showed a surplus of $2,027,- 
166, while the steadiness of revenue receipts 
and continued progress in all branches of 
national activity justify the prediction of a 
surplus of nearly $1,500,000 for the year 
1908-9. The custom-house receipts showed 
a consistent and steady increase, the aggre- 
gate revenue from this source during the 
year 1907-8 reaching the total of $13,365,525 
and exceeding by $399,796 the receipts for 
1906-7. The monthly receipts averaged 
$1,113,794, the actual figures showing less 
than $1,000,000 in only two months of the 
twelve. The receipts from this source for 
the year 1908-9 are estimated at $12,045,000, 
and a revision of the existing tariff, now 
under consideration by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, is expected to still further augment 
the national income through this source of 
revenue. 

The public debt of the nation at the be- 
ginning of the year 1908 amounted to $128,- 
138,917, and by December 31 of the same 
year it had risen to $130,157,089. The serv- 
ice of the debt was punctually discharged 
and during the year new bonds _ issued. 
The Bank of the Republic, which, since its 
establishment in 1897, has realized profits 
amounting to $5,183,916.52, reported for 
1908 the most prosperous year of its ex- 
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istence, the surplus reaching the total of 
$1,054,899.21. Of this amount ten per cent. 
has been added to the reserve fund, ten 
per cent allotted to the discharge of bonus 
shares, $185,980 applied to the 1896 loan, 
$51,700 for the legislative palace, and the 
remainder applied to the paid-up capital 
of the bank. 


VENEZUELA. 


In July, 1907, Venezuela’s obligation to 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, by vir- 
tue of the protocols of Washington, was 
canceled, the total sum paid having aggre- 
gated $3,567,000. 

Since August, 1907, Venezuela has paid to 
the countries not enjoying preferential 
treatment thirty per cent. of the customs 
receipts of La Guaira and Puerto Cabello, 
amounting to, up to May 1, 1909, $1,199,148. 

The financial obligations of the republic 
and the agreements made by the govern- 
ment have been strictly complied with. 
During the fiscal years 1907 and 1908, the 
expenditures of the government on account 
of these obligations amounted to $3,904,000, 
and from January 1 to March 31, 1909, 
$484,000, or a total outlay of $4,388,000, all 
of which, in accordance with the protocols 
of Washington, went to the foreign powers, 
the three per cent. diplomatic debt of 1905, 
the debt contracted on account of diplo- 
matic agreement debt, and the  non- 
amortized diplomatic agreement debt. The 
payments on account of the internal debt 
from January 1, 1907, to March 31, 1909, 
amounted to $1,216,703. 

The outstanding internal three per cent. 
debt on March 31, 1909, was $12,040,000, 
and the outstanding external debt on the 
same date was $26,253,000, or a total of 
$38,293,000. 


PRESIDENTS OF TWO REPUBLICS 
MEET. 


EVER before October 16, 1909, had 

a president of the United States left 

his country to set foot on foreign 
soil—but on that date President Taft 
clasped the hand of President Diaz of Mex- 
ico, first on American soil at El Paso, 
Texas, and again in the evening at a ban- 
quet given by the President of Mexico in 
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the old custom house at Ciudad Juarez, 
across the river. 

“IT am very glad to welcome you, sir, 
here; am very glad, indeed,” was the official 
welcome of President Taft, accompanied by 
the famous Taft smile. : 

President Diaz replied with a smile fully 
as warm as that of the American. “I am 
very glad to meet you,” he said, “and to 
have the honor of being the first foreigner 
to come over to give you a hearty welcome.” 

“It gives me not only great pleasure to 
welcome the President of the great Repub- 
lic of Mexico,” said Mr. Taft, “but also to 
welcome the present President of the Re- 
public of Mexico who also made it great.” 

“T am very proud,” said Diaz, in reply, 
“to grasp the hand of the great statesman 
who has made such a record in his life, in 
the Philippines, in Cuba and at present at 
the head of the great nation of the United 
States.” 

Bonp 


Between Two Nations. 


“T wish,” said Mr. Taft, “to express my 
belief that this meeting is looked upon by 
both peoples with a great deal of interest; 
not as making stronger, but as_ typifving 
the strength of the bond between the two 
countries.” 

“My friendly relations and my personal 
acquaintance with you,” responded Presi- 
dent Diaz, “will make thousands and thou- 
sands of the American and Mexican people 
friends and streams of beneficial develop- 
ment will follow for the good of the two 
countries.” 

At the brilliant banquet given by Presi- 
dent Diaz in honor of his distinguished 
visitor, the following toasts were proposed: 


PresipeENT D1az’s Toast. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen.—The visit of 
his Excellency, President Taft, to-day, to 
the Mexican territory will make an epoch 
in the history of Mexico. We have had in 
our midst very illustrious visitors, such as 
Gen. U. S. Grant and the Hon. Messrs. Sew- 
ard and Root, but never before have we seen 
in our land the Chief Magistrate of the 
great American Union. This striking trait 
of international courtesy which Mexico ac- 
knowledges and appreciates to its full value 
and significance will henceforth stand as a 
precedent for other Latin-American Repub- 
lics to cultivate unbroken relations among 
themselves, with us and every other nation 
of the continent. 
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by the sentiments, which are 
of my co-patriots, I raise my 
everlasting enjoyment by the 
country of the immortal Washington of all 
the happiness and prosperity which justly 
belongs to the intelligent industry and emi- 
nent civicism that are the characteristics of 
the manly and cultured American people, 
and to the enduring glories of its heroic 
founders. I raise my glass to the personal 
happiness of its illustrious President who 
has come to honor us with his presence and 
friendship, whose visit will make for the 
cultivation of a common interest which will 
bind the two nations whose respective ele- 
ments of lifé and progress find in their union 
reciprocal completion and enhancement. 


Actuated 
also those 
glass to the 


Presiwent Tart’s REsPoNseE. 
President Taft’s toast to President Diaz 
and the Mexicans: follows: 


Responding as befits the cordiality of this 
auspicious occasion I rise to express in the 
name and on behalf of the people of the 
United States their profound admiration and 
high esteem for the illustrious and patriotic 
Republic of Mexico. I take this occasion to 
express the hearty feeling of friendshp and 
accord with which my countrymen regard 
the Mexican people. 

Your Excellency, I have left the 
States and set my foot in your great 
try to emphasize the more these high senti- 
ments and to evidence the feeling of broth- 
erly neighborhood feeling which exists be- 
tween our two peoples. 

The people of the United States respect 
and honor the Mexicans for their patriotism, 
their energy and for their steady advance in 
industry and development and moral happi- 
The aims and ideats of our two na- 
identical. I drink to my friend, 
this great republic, to his 
continued life and happiness, and to the 
never-ending bond of mutual sympathy be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 


United 
coun- 


ness. 
tions are 
the President of 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH JOUR- 
NALS SEND A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO LATIN AMERICA. 


HE great and increasing interest being 


taken in the commercial and _finan- 

cial affairs of the Latin American 
republics is evidenced by the dispatch of a 
special commissioner, in the person of 
Percy F. Martin, F. R. C. S., by a group 
of powerful British journals upon a long 
and wide-spreading tour of the South and 
Central American states, including Ven- 
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ezuela, Columbia, Panama, Costa 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay, from all 
of which Mr. Martin will send full and 
critical articles dealing with the present 
condition of business and monetary condi- 
tions existing in these important but little- 
known countries. The articles, which wil) 
extend over a period of twelve months or 
more, will be especially valuable to British 
merchants and financiers, who may, at 
least, depend upon an impartial and au- 
thoritative description of prevailing and 
probable future conditions of these various 
states. 


Rica, 


Joun Barrett IN Terestep. 

It is not alone in England, however, that 
Mr. Martin’s mission is exciting interest, 
for upon hearing of the undertaking, John 
Barrett, director of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Repubiics, and who has himself done 
much valuable work both as a diplomatist 
and as a government servant, addressed the 


following letter to Mr. Martin: 


learned of the extended tour you 
are about to make through the Latin Amer- 
ican republics as the special correspondent 
of important British papers, I desire to ex- 
tend to you my felicitations on the work 
before you, and to assure you of the sin- 
cerest interest of the International Bureau 
and myself as its director, in the excellent 
results that must come from your investiga- 
tions and articles. You certainly have a 
most responsible mission intrusted to you, 
and I am very sure that you will conduct 
it with so much success that positive good 
will come to the cause in which you are 
engaged, 

In connection 
Bureau of American 
emphasize one point. My policy as director 
is not to oppose in any way the efforts of 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Spain and 
other European countries to develop trade 
in Latin-America. On the other hand, I 
hold thit there is abundant room down there 
for all countries. As, moreover, the ad- 
vancement of business between South Amer- 
ica and Europe means increased wealth for 
the former, I maintain that it is a good 
thing that closer relations of commerce be 
fostered between Europe and these repub- 
lics. The United States in turn will benefit 
from this, because the very influence that 
increases the wealth of the southern repub- 
lics will enable them to buy more from the 
United States.. In other words, although 
the International Bureau is an American 
institution, it is not inimical to Europe. 


Having 


with the _ International 
Republics I want to 
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BUENOS AIRES BANKS. 


HROUGH 1 the courtesy of Messrs. 
gers MacazneE is able to present the 
Ernest Tornquist & Co. THe Banx- 

following table, showing the deposits and 
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cash of the twenty-two banks of Buenos 
Aires on July 31, 1909. 






MEXICAN NOTES. 


--Recently the Mexico City Banking 
Company, which is located on one of the 
prominent business corners in Mexico City, 
renovated the exterior and interior of its 
building, which now presents a very at- 
tractive appearance. 

Further evidence of the bank’s progress 
is afforded by the following comparative 
statement of deposits. 





June 30, 1964 $292,932 
June 30, 1905 944,560 
WN SOs. ons isn tneccdswasnnae ae 201,437 
June 30, 1907 785,381 
° a a errr Tre ee 2,303,788 
DUMG BO, TSO so oisikc ns acivsceeneascnce Mp Measeee 


The officers of the Mexico City Banking 
Company are: President, Iman L. Beck; 
vice-presidents, W. T. Bell and A. Weill; 
manager, F. J. Dunkerley; cashier, A. G. 
Frost; manager foreign department, J. 
Clausen. 


—After January 1 the National rairoads 
of Mexico will begin an annual expenditure 
of about $6,000,000 gold in general repair- 
ing of the lines, installing heavier rails, 
and wherever necessary adding rolling 
stock, says the Mexican Herald, which se- 
cured the following statement from the 
management: 


AMERICA. 





Germanico de la Am, del Sud.........-..++6- 
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It is the intention of the company to do 
a great deal of general repair work during 
the ensuing year. Beginning about Jan- 
uary 1 in the neighborhood of $6,000,000 
per year will be expended for this pur- 
Percentage 

of cash 
to deposits. 
34.99 


Deposits. Cash 





$19,205,414 $6,719,784 





3,655,458 1,833,096 50.15 
19,336,380 6,577,043 34.01 
1,119,205 164,912 14.73 
245,989 59,158 24.05 
23,318,299 32.10 

8,299,663 30.34 

1,095,514 25.09 

1,175,597 48.51 

14,857 74.69 

69,912 55.29 

66,859 49.81 

7,340,132 19.13 

234,268 73.39 

1,979,353 38.79 

32,130,937 49.84 

140.300,271 74,767,352 53.29 
13,049,961 3.506,651 26.87 
5,096,824 2,345,331 46.02 
1,047,507 363,719 34.72 
800,619 272,079 33.98 
37,702,834 9,867,277 26.17 


39.88 


$182,201, 804 





$456.861,056 


pose. Most of the contemplated improve- 
ments will consist in putting in heavier 
rails wherever such is necessary either for 
safety in travel or for the making of better 
time. New ties and heavier ones will be 
put in over a great part of the main lines. 

A number of the present bridges will be 
replaced with superior steel structures. 
Much time and money will be spent also 
in straightening of the roadbed, ballasting, 
ete. 

In addition to the other work, quite a 
number of stations will also be built at dif- 
ferent points along the main line where 
they are needed. 


—Following the news that Ambassador 
Thompson, the American representative in 
Mexico, had closed the purchase of the 


Pan American Railroad, comes the an- 
nouncement that J. M. Neeland and the 
group of capitalists who sold the Mexi- 


can line to Mr. Thompson have launched 
the Pan American Railroad of Central 
America to connect the Panama Canal with 
Mexico. 

Ambassador Thompson’s option on the 
Pan American in Mexico calls for a pur- 
chase price of $10,000,000 gold. The new 
corporation, according to Neeland, will be 
capitalized at $50,000,000. The Central 
American line will extend from the Gua- 
temalan frontier to the Panama Canal, 
1,400 miles. 


—The National Bank of Mexico, which 
is recognized as standing at the head of the 
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Mexican banking system, reported on 
August 31 total cash holdings of $46,984,- 
186.56. Of this amount $26,341,440 was in 
gold, $15,007,621 in silver, $4,629,180.56 in 
fractional coin, and $1,005,945 in notes of 
other banks. 

The paid-up capital of the Banco Na- 
cional de Mexico is $32,000,000; reserve 
fund, $16,000,000, and extraordinary re- 
serve fund, $11,800,000. Its circulation on 
the date named was $40,161,680, which was 
more than doubly covered by the gold on 
hand. The total of the balance-sheet on 
August 31 was $293,829,522.18. 


—Jose V. Dorsal, Mexican consul at 
Philadelphia, is urging the establishment of 
a Spanish-American bureau in Philadelphia, 
whose object will be the furthering of 
business relations between that city and 
Mexico. 

Such a bureau was established in St. 
Louis while Senor Dorsal was stationed 
there and through its workings the trade 
of that city with Mexico increased in six- 
teen years from $1,000,000 a year to $116,- 
000,000, which was the record for 1907. 

Senor Dorsal has served his country 
twenty-six years in the consular service in 
the United States and is thoroughly ec- 
quainted with conditions in Mexico. 


—The Banco de la Laguua of Torreon, 
Cahuita, Mexico, reported on August 31 a 
total balance-sheet of $9,221,604.62. Its 
capital is $6,000,000. Juan F. Britting- 
ham, a well-known capitalist of the Laguua 
district, is president, Francisco Larriva, 
manager, and A. Rangel, cashier. 


—On September 30, the Banco Mercan- 
til de Monterey of Monterey, Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico, reported $831,131.12 cash on hand. 
The capital is $2,500,000 and the reserve 
funds $262,000. Circulation of the bank 
on the date named was $1,101,000. Jose L. 
Garza is the manager. 


REAL ESTATE 


This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land in every 
part of the Republic—City or 
Country. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 


V. M. Garces, Manager. 





ist Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 


BANKERS 


THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ca. Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S$. A. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. | 


Manuel Elguero, Manager. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED————— 
Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Stienton S.A. 


MEXICO, D.F. 


President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 
2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 











MAGAZINE. 


—Lately the Banco Internacional e Hipo- 
tecario, of Mexico City remodeled its bank 
building, which is now one of the finest 
in the United States of Mexico. 

The business transacted is that of a 
mortgage bank, and on August 31 the bank 
had $16,461,100 of mortgage bonds in cir- 
culation. On the same date the total assets 
were $27,671,464.53. Mr. R. Honey, the 
president, is one of the oldest and _ best- 
known bankers of Mexico. His son, Thom- 
as P. Honey, is the manager. 


—For June 30, the Chihuahua Investment 
Company, S. A., of Chihuahua, reports 
loans of $464.853; a capital of $30,000; sur- 
plus, $270,000; undivided profits, $152,494, 
and total resources of $1,249,565. William 
Dale is president and Thomas Dale vice- 
president. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—During the first six months of 1909 the 
Bank of Venezuela, at Caracas, received 


$9,557,053 and paid out $9,296,864. The 
government had a balance to its credit 


of $237,980 on June 30. The net profit of 
the bank was $99,419 for the six months, 
and the dividend paid the stockholders was 


4% per cent. Of the 600 shares of stock 
only 80 changed hands during the six 
months. The stock at present is owned by 


350 persons. 
' 


—It is reported that Armour and Co., 
the big meat packers of Chicago will estab- 
lish a chain of banks in South American 
countries by which the meat and grain im- 
ports of those countries will be controlled. 
This enterprise will likely be carried out 
by the National City Bank of New York, 
as the Armour interests are represented 
in that bank’s directorate. Argentine cat- 
tle are of superior grade to those of the 






BANKING 


This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 


Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 






















Capital, $500,000.00 


A. H. McKAY, President 


A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 





United States. The average weight of an 
Argentine beef animal is fifteen hundred 
pounds, against a little less than eleven 
hundred in this country. Statistics show 
that fifteen hundred-pound beef can _ be 
raised on South American ranges at a 
maximum of two and a half cents a pound 
on the hoof. It can be slaughtered and 
shipped to Atlantic ports in the United 
States in refrigerating steamers for four 
and a half to five cents a pound. The 
lowest cost of production at Western 
packing houses, plus the freight to Atlantic 
seaboard points, is approximately — nine 
cents. 

These figures show the enormous profits 
to be made by the Beef Trust, some of 
whose members already have branch houses 
in Argentina. It is one of the chief in- 
ducements for the establishment of Ameri- 
can banks in South America and accounts 
in large part for Armour interests in- 
creasing their holdings and influence in the 
National City Bank. The National City, 
under the proposed arrangement, would be 
the chief correspondent, in the United 
States, of American’ banks in Latin 
America 


—President Leguia, of Peru, one of the 
richest South American republics, has sent 
his son, Jose Leguia, to the United States, 
to study farming. Young Leguia has en- 
tered the University of Wisconsin and will 
give special attention to the study of cot- 
ton and sugar products. 


—By the present banking law of Costa 
Rica banks of issue may circulate notes to 
the extent of their paid-up capital, holding 
a gold reserve of fifty per cent of the issue. 
Consul John C. Caldwell writes from San 
Jose in regard to a modification of the law: 

Congress by a decree of June 18 em- 
powered, until December 31, 1919, the pres- 
ent banks of emission to issue notes with 
a reserve of forty per cent, the limit of 
reserve being thus reduced ten per cent. 
Any new bank of emission which may be 


MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Lid. 


Avenida San Francisco new No. 12 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, JR., Vice-President and Manager 
H, C. HEAD, Cashier 


UNSURPASSED COLLECTION FACILITIES 


City of Mexico, Mexico 
Surplus, $75,000.00 


GEO. J. McCARTY, Vice-President 






Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 








INVITED 





CORRESPONDENCE 





established until that date will be subject 
to the old law, unless authorized by a spe- 


cial law to issue with the lower reserve 
granted to the present banks. On January 
1, 1920, the old law, of a fifty per cent. 
reserve, is to again come into force. 

The two oldest banks in the country— 
Banco de Costa Rica and Banco Anglo-Cos- 
ta-Ricense—have already issued notes to the 
amount of their paid-up capital. The Ban- 
co Comercial de Costa Rica, established in 
1905, has not yet issued to its full limit. A 
fourth, Banco Mercantil de Costa Rica, es- 
tablished within the past year, is preparing 
to become a bank of issue, and will wn- 
doubtedly be given the benefit of the forty 
per cent. reserve. 


—Secretary of State Knox is_ giving 
special attention to the development and 
protection of the commercial interests of 
the United States in Latin America, and to 
that end has created in the State Depart- 
ment a new division to be known as the 
division of Latin American affairs, which 
is to be devoted exclusively to these mat- 
ters. He has appointed Thomas C. Daw- 
son of Towa, United States minister to 
Chile. as chief of the new division, and 
William T. S. Boyle as assistant chief. 
The statement is made at the State Depart- 
ment that the increasing investment of 
American capital in Latin America and the 
obligations resulting from closer political 
relations between this country and those of 
all the countries of Central and South 
America impose upon the Department of 
State one of its heaviest duties. 


—The need of an American bank in the 
several ports of Brazil as a matter of 
furthering American interests, outside of 
the fact that the bank would be a paying 
business from the start, is urgent. Without 
American banking facilities in Brazil, 
American investments are likely to be rela- 
tively inconsequential as compared with 
Zuropean investments. With American 
banks many opportunities for American in- 
vestments would be developed. 
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—There are five banks in Bogota, viz.: 
Banco de Colombia, Banco de Bogota, 
Banco de Exportadores, Banco de Agri- 
cultores, and Banco Sentral. 

The Banco Central is the fiscal agent of 
the Colombian Government. Its authorized 
capital is $8,000,000 gold, divided into 
80,000 shares. The gold reserve is fixed at 
fifty per cent. of its capital. I[t holds a 
franchise for thirty years for the exclusive 
issue of bank notes, has many special cen- 
tracts with the government for the collec- 
tion of revenues, etc., and is the medium 
employed for the issuance of new nvies. 

The Banco de Colombia has a capitul of 
$600,000 gold, divided into 12,000 shares 
of $50 each; reserve fund, $54,000 gold. 
The Banco de Bogota has a capital of 
$125,000 gold, divided into 5,000 shares of 
$25 gold each; reserve fund, $54,000. The 
Banco de Exportadores has a capital of 
$3,000,000 paper, divided into 3,000 shares 
of 1,000 each. The Banco de Agricultores 
has a capital of $2,000,000 paper, divided 
into 4,000 shares of $500 each. 

fhe following are the New York corre- 
spondents of the Bogota banks: Chemical 
National, National Park, National City, 
and the Battery Park National Bank. 

Loans are made on mortgages at one- 


third the valuation of the property for 
short terms. 
Interest is charged on gold lows at 


twelve per cent. per annum and on paper 
loans at eighteen per cent. to twenty-four 
per cent. per annum. The business in bills 
of exchange is good. ‘Time bills are dis- 
counted at the rate of one per cent net per 
month. 

‘There are few native or foreign vrivate 
banks in Columbia. 


NEW UNITED STATES TREAS- 
URER. 


EE McCLUNG, the treasurer of Yale 
University, is President Taft’s choice 
for treasurer of the United States, to 

succeed the Hon. Charles H. Treat, re- 
signed. : 

Lee McClung is thirty-nine years old. He 
was born in Knoxville, Tenn., on March 26, 
1870, and is a son of Frank H. McClung, 
a retired merchant of Knoxville, and a 
kinsman of Gen. Albert Sydney Johnston 
of the Confederate Army, as well as of 
Chief Justice Marshall. 

After his graduation from Yale in 1892, 
Mr. McClung traveled in Europe and later 
in California. He became paymaster of 
the St. Paul & Duluth Railway Company. 
Then for several years he was assistant 
traffic manager of the Southern Railway, 
and was in general charge of all its traffic 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
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During his college career Mr. McClung 
was a class leader and received the largest 
vote as the most popular member of. his 
class in the senior year. He was chairman 





HON. 


LEE McCLUNG 
United States Treasurer, Succeeding Hon. 
Charles H. Treat. 


of the Junior Promenade Committee of his 
class. He was a famous halfback also, and 
was captain of the Yale football team. in 
1892. 

In addition to his position as treasurer 
of Yale, Mr. McClung has served as a 
director of the New Haven National Bank 
and of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 


GREAT GOLD FIND IN INDAROD 
COUNTRY, NEAR INNOKOD, 


ALASKA. 
INING men from Fairbanks, Alaska, 
who recently arrived in Seattle 


brought glowing accounts of new 
gold discoveries in the Innokod district and 
along the creeks of the Indarod country, 
140 miles from Innokod. There has been 
a rush of prospectors to the new region. 























BANKERS SEE THE CHICAGO STOCKYARDS. 


NE of the delightful and instructive 
features of the Chicago convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association 

was a tally-ho trip through the Stock 
Yards and a visit to all of the leading 
packing houses. 

The two group pictures given here were 
made while the visitors were the guests of 
the Schwarzschild and Sulzberger Com- 





Lamoni, Iowa; R. P. Anderson, Selma Na- 
tional Bank, Selma, Ala.; John Boynton, 
Peoples Savings Bank, Saginaw, Mich.; 
Horace Smith, Peoples Savings Bank, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; T. P. Warlow, State Bank of 
Orlando, Orlando, Fla.; Virgil Johnston, 
Hil, Title & Trust Co., Champaign, III; 
R. Ruzicka, Oakley Bank, Oakley, Ohio; R. 
L. Bennett, Hattiesburg Banking Co., Hat- 
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Party of Bankers who visited the Meat Packing Plant of Schwarzschild and Sulzberger 
Company during the recent Chicago Convention. 


pany, which company provided guides and 
made it exceedingly pleasant for the party 
of visiting bankers. 

Out of the number included in_ these 
pictures, our readers may be able to dis- 
tinguish the following: 

Clayton Bois, Seymour Trust Co., Sey- 
mour, Conn.: S. Fred Strong, Mechanics 
Bank, New Haven, Conn.; Geo. Kichner, 
German American Bank, Detroit, Mich.; 
Paul Boyne, National City Bank Bldg., 
New York, N. Y.; M. C. Hadley, State 
Bank, Collinsville, Ill.; F. J. Mayer, Fifth- 
Third National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. 
Wilkinson, First National Bank, Bayfield, 
Wis; W. A. Hopkins, State Savings Bank, 


tiesburg, Miss.; John A. Fox, Safe Deposit 
& Title Guaranty Co., Kittanning, Pa.; R. 
E. Holloway, Bank of Saline, Marshall, 
Mo.; Geo. G. Titzell, Farmers National 
Bank, Kittanning, Pa.; James M. Painter, 
Merchants National Bank, Kittanning, Pa.; 
John A. Snedeker, Central Bank of West- 
chester Co., White Plains, N. Y.; Geo. H. 
Althouse, Bank of Marshall, Mo.; Edward 
Teed, First National Bank, Kankakee, III; 
John W. Long, Virginia Natinonal Bank, 
Petersburg, Va.; Thaddeus L. Montgomery, 
Coshocton National Bank, Coshocton, Ohio; 
John §S. Cook, Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago, Tl.; Samuel H. Smith, Bank 
of Long Island, New York, N. Y.; Leslie 
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One of the Five Tall: ho Coach Loads of Visiting Bankers on its Tour of the Stock Yards 
during the recent Bankers’ Convention in Chicago. 


G. Sharp, Drovers Deposit National Bank, 


Chicago, Ill.; Henry A. Beeman, Canan- 
daigua National Bank, Canandaigua, N. Y.; 
J. T. Albert Hosbach, Fourth St. National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Kern, 
German Exchange Bank, New York, N. Y.; 
L. S. Naftzger, Fourth National Bank, 
Wichita, Kansas; Clinton 'T. Rose, Onon- 
daga Co. Savings Bank, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Wm. M. Thompson, Jackson City Bank, 
Jackson, Mich.; Ashton G. Clapham, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Washington, D. 
C.; A. Eugene Mason, Glens Falls Trust 
Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.; Joseph L. Foster, 
Webster & Atlas National Bank, Boston, 
Mass. 


OKLAHOMA BANK GUARANTEE 
PLAN. 


HE Oklahoma bank guarantee plan 
has stimulated banking enormously 
in that state. The conviction that 

a deposit is secured by the bank guaranty 
fund in whatever bank it is placed has 
created confidence and secured deposits 
from all who possessed any bankable funds 
whatever. The failure of the Columbia 
Bank & Trust Company of Oklahoma City, 
the largest bank in the state, with $2,500,- 


just $35,000. 


000 of deposit liabilities, has put the new 
system to its first severe test. 

Of the bank’s total deposits $1,300,000 is 
the money of 350 country banks. The bank 
had just $213,000 in cash when it closed 
its doors. This leaves a shortage of about 
two and a quarter millions due depositors 
in excess of the cash in bank. The State 
guarantee fund to meet this obligation is 
The depositors must be paid, 
and the sum necessary to supply the de- 
ficiency in the guaranty fund must _ be 
raised by an assessment on the solvent 
banks of the State. 

The depositors will be paid, and it is ex- 
pected that the bank will be permitted to 
start up again and resume the appar- 
ently reckless banking that led to the 
closing of its doors a little more than a 
week ago. The authority of the United 
States Court has been invoked to stop the 
paying to the depositors in the way pro- 
posed, but the State Banking Commission- 
ers have disobeyed the restraining order 
and the depositors are getting their money 
back. The State is not going to allow its 
guaranty plan of banking to break down 
at the first test and respect for the Federal 
authority is not strong in Oklahoma. The 
Oklahoma system may work itself out to a 
safe and sane basis, but at present it seems 
to be still on the plane of rash experi- 
ment.—Philadelphia Record. 
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HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Panking. 
From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will appear 
here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as possible. 


It is hoped that each chapter will 


appoint someone whose regular duty it shall 


be to 


correspond with THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for this purpose. 


Group and individual 


photographs of officers and members, 


photographs of chapter 


rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 


tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. 


Manu- 


scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 


following month’s issue. 


CHAPTER PRIVILEGES. 


The Advantages of the Institute as Outlined by the Chicago Chapter. 


RESIDENT LESTER B. BRADY of 
the Chicago Chapter gives a_ very 
good outline of the advantages of 

connection with the Institute. As the Chi- 


cago chapter is the largest in the Institute 
Mr. Brady’s remarks are of value to all 


interested in the work of the organization. 
He says: 

The primary object of the American In- 
stitute of Banking is education in the 
science of banking and finance and _ since 
its inception has had a healthy growth 
until now there are upwards of 12,000 
members with chapters in every large city 
in the United States working with a united 
interest for the betterment of every bank- 
man who joins its ranks. 

Chicago Chapter is the largest in the 
Institute, with a membership approximat- 
ing about one-tenth of the entire mem- 
bership, and the coming year promises to 
incresse this percentage on account of the 
added inducements which will be offered 
in various departments, such as systematic 
study leading to an Institute degree, de- 
bates, fraternalism, athletic sports, enter- 
tainment, ete. 

Membership in Chicago Chapter carries 
with it: 

1. Admission to study classes, all regular 
and special meetings, including smokers, 
ladies’ nights, educational and _ business 
meetings, together with the free use of the 
library including periodicals, books, ete. 

2. One year’s subscription to the Bul- 
letin—the official publication of the Asso- 
ciated Chapters of the Institute, issued 
monthly from New York and containing 
valuable reading matter on banking and 
economic subjects. 


3. One year’s subscription to the Bank- 
man—the official organ of the Chapter, 
portraying the various activities of the 
Chapter and its members each month. 

1. Membership in the Debating. Societv, 
which is a member of the Western Debat- 
ing Conference. 

5. Fraternal courtesies extended by mem- 
bers while traveling in other cities, the 
association with and the acquaintance of 
1,200 Chicago bankmen in your chosen vo- 
cation and the right to wear the national 
A. I. B. button or pin. 

6. An invitation to the Annual Banquet, 
at which speakers of national reputation 
may be heard and where good fellowship 
reigns supreme. 

7. The privilege of competing in the 
Athletic Championships of the Chapter. 

8. The opportunity to represent the 
largest Chapter in the Institute at the An- 
nual Conventions, the next of which will 
be held at Chattanooga in 1910. 

9. The privileges of the floor at all meet- 
ings and a vote on questions submitted 
for decision in regular meetings. 

10. An unbounded opportunity to broad- 
en one’s knowledge of the banking busi- 
ness and its adjuncts with the logical re- 
sult—a better equipment for advancement. 


The American Bankers’ Association, of 
which the American Institute of Bank- 
ing is a_ section, is watching the de- 
velopments and progress being made with 
a great deal of interest and we are proud 
to note that some of our members have 
been asked to take part in their program 
at the National Convention which will be 
held in Chicago September 13 to 18 this 
year. The moral and financial support 
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which they have given us as an organiza- 
tion and individually is indeed encouraging 
and with the inspiration derived therefrom, 
Chicago Chapter hopes to make rapid 


strides the coming year to fulfill the re- 
quirements of this rapidly growing body. 


NEW YORK GETS BUSY. 
The Chapter Prepares for an Active Year. 


— 


Year after year it has been the custom to 
publish a short history of the work which 
has been accomplished by New York Chap- 
ter during the preceding season and a 
prospectus of the plans laid out for the 
Season to come, 

Under the able leadership of Mr, Milton 
S. Wicks .ae educational development of 
the chapter during the season of 1908-9 pro- 
ceeded at a rapid pace. In the Fall of 1908 
Mr. Wicks promised that New York Chapter 
would lead all the other chapters in the 
amount of educational work accomplished 
and it did so notwithstanding the fact that 
several other chapters took up the challenge 
and gave New York a hot fight. At the 
reading rooms of the chapter at 20 Vesey 
street three afternoons a week courses of 
lectures were given on the subjects Com- 
mercial Law, Practical Banking and Politi- 
cal Economy, under the directorship of pro- 
fessors who are masters in their respective 
fields. Examinations were held, the pass- 
ing of which qualified for the certificate of 
the Institute, and eighteen New York Chap- 
ter men completed the required work of 
university grade in all subjects, thereby be- 
coming alumni of the local chapter. An 
equal number completed the required work 
in one or more subjects and twice as many 
have earned credit for attendance and fol- 
lowing up their studies will become the 
alumni of the two years to come. 

Too much space cannot be devoted to the 
general plans of education as adopted at 
the convention at Seattle except to say that 
those plans are substantially the same as 
have been followed by New York Chapter 
for the past several years. In the future 
however in accordance with the resolution 
adopted at the 
students will be directed to the considera- 
tion of the courses solely from the viewpoint 
of the banker, and the relation of law and 
economics to modern banking problems. 

To this end Professor Leslie J. Tomp- 
kins, registrar and Professor of Law of New 
York University, Professor Charles Archi- 
bald Green, registrar and Professor of His- 
tory and Economics of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, and Mr. Edmund D, Fisher, 
secretary of the Flatbush Trust Co., have 
been secured by the educational committee 
to direct the studies during the season of 
1909-1910. 

These gentlemen need no introduction to 
the members of New York Chapter. Their 
names stand for all that is efficient in the 
educational life of the metropolis. Mr. 


New York Chapter sent out this 
forecast of its season’s work: 


convention the attention of- 
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Fisher, whose work is less of a_ public 
nature than that of his colleagues is, how- 
ever, known to bankers as one of the ablest 
thinkers and writers on financial topics and 
is known by the members of this chapter 
not only as an apostle of hope but also as 
one of the best friends that New York 
Chapter has ever had. 

Four Thursdays of each month will be 
devoted to chapter work instead of two as 
formerly. The first, third and fourth Thurs- 
days will be devoted entirely to classes, 
but the classes will be free to every mem- 
ber of the chapter. This is a departure 
from the methods of preceding years but 
it Was unanimously considered to be the only 
consistent thing to do if New York Chapter 
was to continue to maintain its standard 
of favoritism to none. The second Thurs- 
day of each month will be more after the 
manner of those to which chapter members 
have been accustomed, Where home talent 
has its swing and members’ papers and in- 
formal addresses take the place of the 
sterner things of life doled out on the other 
Thursday nights. 


CONVENTION AFTERMATH. 


| geet of the Seattle convention of 
the American Institute of Banking 

are still to be heard and one of them 
is of very recent date. N. D. Alling, pres- 
ident of the A. I. B., in appointing his 
committees for the coming year has named 
B. W. Pettit, the genial president of the 
Seattle chapter, for a position on the Pub- 
licity and Promotion Committee for the 
annual convention of the institute to be 
held in 1910 at Chattanooga. 

This committee, as its name implies, is 
appointed for the particular purpose of 
advertising the coming convention among 
bank men and of increasing the attendance 
by all legitimate means, such as_ utilizing 
the press and financial papers to call at- 
tention to it and by arousing enthusiasm 
in the various chapters. This is one of the 
important committees and the appointment 
of Mr. Pettit is peculiarly appropriate, 
both because of his official position and 
because of the zeal and earnest efforts he 
puts into his work and his genuine en- 
thusiasm in chapter affairs. 

Mr. Pettit has also been in receipt of 
numerous letters from delegates to the late 
convention and they are uniformly of a 
complimentary nature. F. L. Underwood, 
of the Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank, 
of Chattanooga, expresses his pleasure at 
the enjoyable visit he had here, adding 
that “the Seattle boys certainly made 
good.” F. M. Cerini, of Oakland, wishes to 
convey to the chapter officers and members 
his many thanks for the personal assistance 
they rendered him during his campaign for 
the Executive Council and he concludes: 
“I will certainly try and prove to you all 
during my term of office that I was wor- 
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thy.” E. H. Callahan, of the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York, expresses 
his pleasure at his visit to Seattle and 
hopes to renew his acquaintance. 

The Seattle convention was in every sense 
a success and such expressions as the fore- 
going, coming from all sections of the 
country, serve to accentuate it and make 
the members feel that their efforts were 
not expended in vain.—Seattle Chapter 
News. 


DEBATE AT SPOKANE. 


POKANE Chapter heard two addresses 
and a debate at its meeting the even- 
ing of October 6. The speakers were: 

G. L. Ramsey, president of the Union Bank 
and Trust company of Helena, Mont., and 
R. Lewis Rutter, secretary of the Spokane 
& Eastern Trust company. A debate, “Re- 


J. O, TIFFANY 
First President Spokane Chapter. 


solved, That a federal system of bank would 
best serve the interests of our country,” 


was won by the negative. The affirmative 
was upheld by James Bradley and F. R. 
Chamberlain of the Old National bank and 
John Ritchford of the Fidelity National 
bank. The speakers for the negative were 
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JOSEPH BAILEY 
President Spokane Chapter. 


Charles Allison of the Spokane & Eastern 
Trust company, J. Smith of the Spokane 
Exchange National and P. Johnson of the 
Scandinavian-American bank. 


TACOMA NEWS. 
By V. W. Fell. 

HE October meeting of Tacoma Chap- 
ter held the night of the twelfth was 
a regular Tacoma Booster meeting 
in style, the majority of the members turn- 
ing out, as word had been sent around to all 
the banks that the first lecture of the 
course had arrived and at last real work 
was to be in order. Besides the regular 
members several of the officials were present 

to spur the work on. 

After the reports of the committees had 
been heard our president had the first few 
pages of Lecture No. 1 read to give all 
present a general idea of the way in which 
the different subjects were written up. 

This reading was followed by a very en- 
couraging and beneficial talk by Mr. F. A. 
Rice, cashier of the National Bank of 
Commerce and one Tacoma _ Chapter’s 
staunchest friends. Mr. Rice urged all the 
members to take the educational course as 
laid out by the Institute and follow it 
through to the finish as a banker of to-day 
should have a thorough knowledge of bank- 
ing law enabling him to answer all general 
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questions of his customers in a clear and 
convincing manner, thus holding their pa- 
tronage and bringing in new business. Mr. 
Rice’s talk was well spiced with good 
stories which helped earn the round of ap- 
plause at the close of the talk. 

Before retiring to the National Bank of 
Commerce lunch rooms where a spread of 
abundance awaited the members, it was 
decided to leave the matter of selecting 
class nights to the Board of Governors 
who will meet in a few days and report to 
the chapter in due course. 

Mr. Geo. E. Dixon, recently elected as- 
sistant cashier of the Fidelity Trust Co. 
to fill the vacancy left by the resignation 
of Forbes P. Haskell, is a prominent mem- 
ber of Tacoma Chapter, always helping in 
every good move and by his hard work 
bringing in many who hesitated about join- 
ing in the chapter work. Mr. Dixon has 
been with the Fidelity Trust Co. a good 
many years, in that time making a host of 
friends, who join with Tacoma Chapter in 
wishing him every success in his new posi- 
tion. 

To Mr. Forbes P. Haskell, who leaves the 
bank work behind, Tacoma Chapter will 
always be indebted, and our best wishes 
follow our benefactor to his new duties. 
Mr. Haskell leaves the Fidelity Trust Co. 
to manage the affairs of certain Tacoma 
capitalists, who needed a man of strong 
personal character and initiative to suc- 
cessfully handle their large interests. 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES. 


The Chapters Begin Their Fall Work With 
Renewed Energy. 


Tacoma Chapter. 


ITH the attendance swelled by the 

well browned army of returned 

campers, Tacoma Chapter turned out 
on the evening of September 13 in large 
force to take up the work where it was left 
last year. 

Very little could be done along educa- 
tional lines, as the material for this work 
was not then ready. 

The Ways and Means Committee, true to 
its promise of furnishing many interesting 
features this year, introduced to the chap- 
ter one of the ablest merchants of the 
Sound Country, George H. Stone, president 
of the Stone-Fisher Co. This company op- 
erates leading department stores in Tacoma, 
Seattle and Everett, having met with much 
success in all three places. 

Mr. Stone spoke in an informal way, 
bringing out many interesting and valuable 
points, proving each by his audience, at 
whose members the speaker would send 
questions, now to one and then to another, 
in a manner which kept the entire audience 


an expectant body and producing individ- 
ual mental work. 

At a meeting of the Board of Governors, 
held at the Commercial Club, during the 
lunch hour, plans were formulated which 
if carried out and given proper support by 
the members will bring Tacoma Chapter 
well to the front in educational lines. 

It is the plan to take up the law course 
as laid out by the Institute and form a 
class of those who desire hard work and 
plenty of it. For those who do not take 
seriously to the course, a chance for them 
to become better acquainted with its bene- 
fits will be given at each regular meeting of 
the chapter. 

A list of candidates for election to the 
class of “Fellows” in the Institute was for- 
warded to New York. All hope at least 
one may succeed in gaining the desired 
honor, as the chapter has had much assist- 
ance from its friends who were named on 
the list. 

From the present outlook and consider- 
ing the growth of our city banks, our mem- 
bership should receive quite a boost in the 
next few months. However, we feel that 
with a chapter the size of Tacoma’s, much 
good work may be accomplished, as close 
touch can be kept on all the members, 
bringing out many practical suggestions 
for the welfare of the chapter, some of 
which might be overlooked if our member- 
ship were larger. 

V. W. Fett, Secretary. 


Chicago Chapter. 


The first meeting of the season was held 
Tuesday evening, September 14th, and de- 
spite the unfortunate weather conditions, the 
meeting was successful in every way. We 
had invited the ladies to participate in the 
first meeting, and despite the unpropitious 
weather we were favored by a fairly large 
attendance of our lady friends. After sev- 
eral musical numbers, E. B. Mann, chair- 
man of the Athletic Committee, presented 
the medals to the winners of our recent 
athletic meet. The feature of the evening 
was a stereopticon lecture by our good 
friend, Judge Karel of Milwaukee. Judge 
Karel’s lecture was most interesting, his 
subject being “Alaska,” and his distinctive 
style of telling about the beautiful pictures 
shown was enjoyed by all. We trust we 
may have him with us again at some future 
time. 

Our first annual outdoor championships 
were held on DePaul University Field, Sep- 
tember 11. The meet was successful in 
every way, with the exception of the at- 
tendance. The entries were very classy and 
of good number, splendid marks were made 
in each event, and those who attended had 
the satisfaction of seeing a first class meet 
in every particular. We hope the next time 
that more of the Chapter members will take 
advantage of the opportunity of both see- 
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ing a good meet and meeting their friends. 

All signs point to the present season as 
being the most successful and satisfactory 
we have ever had. We have a splendid 
corps of officers, and the educational and 
social features, which will be made public 
in the near future, are sure to stir up the 
interest of even those members who are 
hard to please. 

Herman E. Exterson, Secretary. 


New York Chapter. 


President William M. Rosendale has an- 
nounced committees for 1909-1910 as 
follows: 

Educational—J. A. Broderick (chair- 
man), M. L. Wicks, Wm. Clements, V. A. 
Lersner (Brooklyn), M. C. Hilbish. 

Speakers—J. A. Neilson (chairman), 
G. L. Pegram, A. M. Barrett, H. Billman, 
R. P. Kavanagh. 

Entertainment—R. W. Brett (chairman), 
J. B. Ashworth, A. A. Ekirch, L. N. Roe, 
W. H. Milliken, H. R. Kinsey, J. H. 
Thompson. 

Finance—M. F. Bauer (chairman), C. W. 
Cary, J. H. Fallon. 

Press—H. L. Tompkins (chairman), C. C. 
Seifert, R. W. Shelter, I. V. Scott, N. D. 
Alling. 

Membership—T. H. Hunt (chairman), 
H. M. Baldwin, W. B. Matteson, M. Read, 
H. E. Stubing. 

Reception—C. F. Minor (chairman), 
E. F. C. Kretz, R. G. Peace, G. J. Hornung, 
Jr, H. L. Tepe, S. K. Fischer, R. J. 
Phair, H. S. Andrews, W. H. Sewall, F. H. 
Corwin, Jr. 

Literature—A. L. Kley (chairman), 
E. M. Riley, J. J. Tuohig, L. J. Grinnon, 
W. M. Stevens, W. I. Dey, J. F. Wacker. 

House—C. M. Becannon (chairman), 
H. C. Steinau, Aug. Pupke, A. A. Fitzhugh, 
C. W. Bostwick, G. A. Way, E. H. Callanan. 


CHAPTER NOTES. 


The Seattle Chapter’s Board of Govern- 
ors is trying to solve the problem of pro- 
curing permanent club rooms this fall. The 
first meet of the Chapter was held in 
October. 


The Salt Lake Chapter resumed work on 


September 2. The new officers are: Q. B. 
Kelly, president; William McEwan, vice- 
president; T. W. Ball, secretary; Ralph R. 
Sharkey, treasurer; R. C. Barnes, S. M. 
Mickelsen and Joseph Buzzo, executive 
committee. 


On August 15 the Oakland, Cal., Chapter 
gave a musical entertainment at _ the 
Orpheum theater. 


The Philadelphia Chapter held a reception 
and smoker September 24 at the Chapter 
rooms, 1701 Chestnut street. The new offi- 
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cers were installed—president, James C. 
Knox; vice-president, W. S. Evans; secre- 
tary, Frank Evers, and treasurer, Walter T. 
Pratt. 

Messrs. Evans and Evers, who were ap- 
pointed delegates to the Seattle Exposition, 
made a report, and announcement was 
made that Leslie M. Shaw and Alba B. 
Johnson would address the institute. It 
also was announced that meetings would be 
held semi-monthly during the winter. There 
will be formal addresses on banking topics 
and debates. 


Newton B. Alling of New York, the 
newly elected president of the American 
Institute of Banking, was feted in Denver 
by the Denver Chapter of that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Alling was accompanied by E. J. 
Falkenheimer, J. H. Ruenbeck and S. A. 
Aehle of St. Louis, and W. L. Evans and 
Mr. Evers of Philadelphia. The visitors 
were given an auto ride and a dinner, after 
which Mr. Alling addressed the Denver 
Chapter at the Traffic Club. 


LUTHER W. MOTT 
Vice-President and Cashier First National Bank 
Oswego, N. Y.; Vice-President New York 
State Bankers Association; Member 
Executive Council American 
Bankers Association. 
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THE PROPER USE OF THE PRINTED MESSAGE AS 
A MEANS OF PROCURING NEW ACCOUNTS. 


By A. M. Ingraham, Cross-Morton Advertising Co., Cleveland, O. 


HE use of printed matter as a means 
of making known the facilities of a 
bank with a view of procuring new 
accounts is often questioned by conservative 
bankers. Moreover, even those bankers, 
who recognize that new depositors are at- 
tracted to an institution as a result of the 
dissemination of printed matter, somehow 
feel that certain detrimental influences also 
accompany the use of booklets, mailing 
cards, circular letters, etc. 

A fair consideration of the subject, how- 
ever, leads to the following facts in the 
case. First, any adverse impression which 
results from the distribution of printed 
matter, setting forth the facilities of a bank, 
may be traced directly to the quality of 
the literature itself. 

On account of the exacting character of 
the banker’s duties, he is often led to ac- 
cept literature which has been prepared by 
an inexperienced writer. In such so-called 
bank advertising, there are always many 
unguarded statements which misrepresent 
the facts with relation to the service or the 
safety which a bank affords. 

Not only in the wording of literature 
which is prepared by inexperienced writers 
are there found serious objections, but the 
illustrations accompanying the type mat- 
ter are always crude and in many cases of- 
fensive. These deficiencies vitiate the ef- 
fects of the printed message and truly pro- 
duce adverse results, as is claimed by many 
observing bankers. 

When the banker, whose time is occupied 
with the care of the various transactions 
passing through his hands, undertakes to 
write a booklet for his own institution, he 
comes face to face with many a perplexing 
problem. Those ideas which he has worked 
out during his banking experience and 
which seem so simple to him, become enig- 
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mas to the readers, when set forth in those 
technical terms, which the expert banker is 
so prone to use. He finds it difficult, in 
many cases impossible, to speak of bank- 
ing matters without embodying his thoughts 
in the language of the counting room. 

The busy banker is often unable to qual- 
ify himself, by a systematic study of our 
mother tongue, to write in a simple literary 
style which cannot be misunderstood. On 
the other hand, the people who are ab- 
sorbed in their every-day duties are not able 
to make a sufficient study of technical bank- 
ing to fully appreciate those expressions in 
which the language of the banker abounds. 


Porvutar IGNORANCE OF BANKING. 


The lack of information on financial and 
banking topics is revealed daily at the win- 
dow and in the office of every bank. As an 
illustration, a well-to-do, cultured lady ap- 
peared at the counter of a cosmopolitan 
bank to procure a draft. When the clerk 
asked in what sum the draft should be 
drawn, the lady, in surprise, said that she 
would fill out the amount herself. The 
president of a corporation was one day 
confronted with a serious problem. It was 
pay-day. His treasurer was away. ‘There 
was not sufficient currency in the office to 
meet the pay-roll. There were checks drawn 
to his company in the safe. The president, 
however, thought that he was helpless in 
the matter of procuring currency for the 
pay-roll without drawing on his personal 
account. He put the matter up to the office 
force as a serious problem. A clerk in the 
office suggested that the checks in sufli- 
cient amount for the pay-roll be endorsed 
and cashed. The president immediately pro- 
pounded a clinching objection, in the fact 
that the treasurer was not there to endorse 
the paper. The clerk insisted, however, that 
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the checks could be eashed at the bank, and 
as a last resort, the office boy was dis- 
patched with the checks. To the surprise 
of the president, the boy returned in a few 
moments with the currency to the full 
amount of the checks. Thus, it often hap- 
pens that even experienced business men do 
not understand all of the ins and outs of 
the simplest banking processes and the ad- 
vantages which a financial institution af- 
fords. 

While we are speaking, however, of the 
mistakes of the laymen, let us remember 
that bankers commit grievous errors, when 
they step out of actual bearing into the 
sphere of the man of letters. Somehow 
those thihgs which can be talked about with 
such propriety are difficult to handle when 
one undertakes to put them into cold type. 
For example: A banker who had prepared 
a series of advertisements of which he was 
very proud, submitted the fruit of his pen 
to a writer of bank literature, more for the 
sake of approval than for any other reason. 
The banker was the active officer of a sav- 
ings department, and he desired to increase 
his savings accounts by means of news- 
paper advertising. The first advertisement 
advocated abstinence from the use of cigars 
and tobacco, in order to save the money 
thus used and establish a savings account. 
The second advertisement recommended cut- 
ting out theatre going, for the same worthy 
object. The writer to whom the advertise- 
ments were submitted immediately pointed 
out that only small accounts could be as- 
sured by these advertisements, while they 
would doubtless antagonize the tobacconists 
and the management of the local theatre to 
such an extent that their accounts (and by 
the way the bank carried several thousand 
dollars for these business concerns) would 
be withdrawn and placed elsewhere. 


A Casuter’s MISTAKE. 


The cashier of a national bank in adver- 
tising his exchange department recommend- 
ed strongly the use of the bank’s domestic 
exchange when purchasing goods in other 
cities. It so happened that the mail order 
houses were making great inroads on the 
business of local merchants. This adver- 
tisement was immediately interpreted to 
mean that the First National Bank was 
aiding and abetting the mail order houses. 
A large number of local merchants imme- 
diately changed their banking relations, and 
it was only by accident that the cashier 
learned the cause. 

In the preparation of even a few words 
for a newspaper advertisement, the greatest 
skill and most careful thought are required. 
It cannot be expected that a banker who is 
busy with his routine duties can see all of 
the kinks and turns in the use of the Eng- 
lish language. For this reason many bank- 
ers refuse to use the printed message as the 
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means of enlarging the volume of business 
transacted through their respective institu- 
tions. 

There is, however, a proper use of the 
printed message. When carefully prepared, 
the printed message represents the institu- 
tion by which it is issued with unfailing 
fidelity. It never overstates. It makes no 
vague promises which lead to misunder- 
standings. It presents with scientific exact- 
ness the facilities which the bank affords. 
It describes the equipment vividly and at- 
tractively. It becomes the best represen- 
tative that the banker can choose. It 
makes an impression far stronger than the 
spoken word. It gets the attention of the 
reader during those quiet moments when 
the best impression can be made. It multi- 
plies the banker’s opportunities to speak of 
the advantages of his bank. It goes where 
his voice is never heard. It is a silent, yet 
forceful means of bringing new depositors 
and patrons to a financial institution. 

There are several proper forms in which 
the printed message may be embodied. It 
may be a short letter, speaking of the bank’s 
ability to serve the individual patron. It 
may be a booklet, describing the bank’s 
equipment. It may be a newspaper adver- 
tisement, setting forth the wisdom of a sav- 


ROBBERIES 
AND HOLD UPS 


of the last week, remind us that possibly you 
have some money secreted in some place about 
your home which you think is safe. Don’t you 
think now is a good time to place it in a good 
strong bank that carries burglary and hold up 
robbery insurance? 

This bank is absolutely protected against 
robbery, carrying at all times $20,000.00 of burg- 
lary insurance, as a protection to its depositors. 


We pay interest at the rate of three per cent 
per annum on sums of $100.00 and over, com- 
pounded every six months. 


Bring your idle funds to this bank and let 
them be earning something. It is not safe about 
the house, as we know not when thieves may 
break in and steal. 


The First National Bank of Northfork 
Northfork, West Virginia 
Capital, Surplus and Stockholder’s Liability, $120,000.00 
Under United States Government Supervision 


A Timely Ad. 
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ings account. In whatever form the printed 
message appears there should be a strict 
harmony between the reading matter of the 
message and the style in which it is printed. 
The message in its wording and printing 
should be in strict conformity with the dig- 
nity and conservatism of the institution by 
which it is issued. 

In order to use the printed message ef- 
fectively, only a moderate expense is re- 
quired and no elaborate equipment is neces- 
sary. Its success depends more upon the 
persistence with which it is used than upon 
the extent to which used at any one time. 
That is to say, a moderate supply of print- 


ed matter on various banking facilities, used 
with discretion during the period of one 
year, is far more valuable than if it is all 
distributed during a month. 

When the banker’s duties are such that 
he cannot personally prepare appropriate 
printed matter for his institution, he should 
procure the assistance of a capable, experi- 
enced writer, who has had unquestioned suc- 
cess. Service of this kind, however, should 
be strictly confidential. The public will al- 
ways be impressed more favorably, if the 
printed matter comes from the officers 
themselves than when it is known to come 
from an employed advertising man. 


> 


BANKERS’ 


NEGLECT 


OF MONEY MAKING 


POSSIBILITIES. 


By G. P. Blackiston, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HILE incredulous astonishment may 

be the first result of a glance at: the 

title of this article, nevertheless that 

same title aptly sums up the ideas herein 
expressed. 

There is hardly a branch of modern busi- 

ness that has remained in such a dormant 
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state as that of bank advertising—a state 
that is far from healthy and one not in 
keeping with the reputation for careful 
financing enjoyed by the average bank. 
Roughly speaking, the main purpose of 
banking, apart from filling its place as the 


most important cog in the commercial wheel, 
is to make money “earn its keep” and as 
much more as it can with safety. 

The amount that some bankers can make 
money earn over “its keep” shows them to 
be possessed of a money-making sense that 
is almost uncanny. 

Yet these same men, where advertising is 
concerned, exhibit a lack of common sense 
to which the youngest clerk in a bank would 
be ashamed to plead guilty. 

Just why this should be so is a cause for 
wonder on the part of any one who knows 
anything about banking and advertising. 
Banking, from an advertiser’s standpoint, is 
one of the cleanest propositions in the world 
—a proposition that reveals wonderful pos- 
sibilities in the way of handling it and the 
results it is possible to produce. With these 
facts in view, some of the work that is be- 
ing done makes a real publicity man ab- 
stract quantities of his hair, and seriously 
consider the wholesale assassination of the 
persons responsible for it. 


Goon Apbvertistnc FouNDATION. 


The subject dealt with concerns a real 
conerete thing that everybody knows about, 
that everybody is interested in—and wants. 
Here we have the foundation of any suc- 
cessful advertising campaign—a desire for 
the thing advertised—a condition that, in 
most cases, requires the expenditure of a 
vast amount of money, time and hard brain 
work. 

An absolutely ideal advertising situation 
is here presented. How is it handled? 

Instead of recognizing and grasping the 
opportunity of securing all the business per- 
mitted by thcir resources, some bankers sit 
back and fondly imagine that the deposits 
of the bank will grow solely through the at- 
traction of its standing in the financial 
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world and the weight of the names of its 
board of directors, said directors usually 
being referred to as “solid and substantial 
citizens.” 

Others, while they do advertise, confine 
themselves to a stereotyped card containing 
the name of the bank, its capital and sur- 
plus and the names of its principal officers. 
Fancy a department store filling valuable 
white space with a statement like that and 
saying nothing about the merits of the 
goods it deals in. Now, no doubt some 
persons who read this will be offended at 
that bank-department-store comparison. 

There is no cause for offence in that 
statement because both are engaged in the 
business of making money, the method of 
making it, so long as it is legitimate, being 
immaterial. ‘The mere fact that a bank 
deals in money exclusively is no reason why 
it should be barred from using every legiti- 
mate means of getting maximum dividends. 

When a large loan is being negotiated, 
say for a manufacturer with his business as 
security, the plant and the methods of han- 
dling its output are submitted to a rigid 
investigation at the hands of the banker 
making the loan. Very likely an expert is 
called in to see if the advertising of the 
product is getting maximum results. If it 
isn’t getting those results, steps are taken to 
correct the fault before the loan is made. 
This would be done on the ground that any 
well managed plant should be made to work 
to the limit of its capacity. 


Is Apvertistnc DiGNIFIED? 


That same banker very seldom applies 
that logic to the conduct of his own busi- 
ness. Ask him why he does not avail him- 
self of modern advertising methods, and 
lo and behold his answer is, “It’s not dig- 
nified.” Why? 

What is there in the practice of banking 
that renders it undignified when it is freely 
discussed? Nothing that the writer can see. 
Yet some bankers seem to think (at least so 
their attitude suggests) that there is some- 
thing about their particular way of making 
money that puts it in a class by itself. 

Just what that something consists of has 
not yet been disclosed. Possibly this atti- 
tude of theirs is due to the fact that at 
stated periods bankers get together in a con- 
vention or mutual admiration society and 
indulge in an extended “talk-fest” about the 
weight of responsibility carried by the 
bankers of the country. They have been so 
impressed with the idea that the material 
well being of the nation was dependent on 
their personalities that they could find no 
time to consider such a trifle as sensible 
advertising—a trifle that has been and is 
the constructive factor in some world-fa- 
mous commercial successes. 

The constant reiteration by bankers of 
that word “dignified” tempts one to quote 
Dickens when he says: “Strip the bishop of 
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Unusual Financial Copy. 








his apron, the counsellor of his gown and 
beadle of his cocked hat, what are they? 
Men, mere men. Dignity and even holiness, 
too, sometimes, are more questions of coat 
and waistcoat than some people imagine.” 

A few minutes’ contemplation of that 
statement ought to suggest to any banker 
that a frank man-to-man discussion of any 
business is the surest and easiest way to in- 
spire contidence—and confidence is the 
foundation of financial success. 

There may be a number of ideas here set 
down that won’t appeal to bankers, but they 
were not set down for the purpose of ap- 
pealing to anybody. They are the opinions 
of an advertising man who perhaps may be 
accused of looking at everything through 
a film of printer’s ink. But that advertising 
man has made a study of the situation and 
knows what a cloud of misunderstanding 
obscures the public’s view of banking. The 
field is wide and responds bountifully to 
cultivation. It offers wonderful opportuni- 
ties to the banker who will talk frankly to 
the people about what he has and why they 
should use it. If he has nothing worth talk- 
ing about, he ought to get something. If 
he doesn’t know how to get that something, 
he should step down and make room for 
some one who does—that’s modern Ameri- 
can business. 




















































































































































































SSISTANT Cashier F. B. Dietrick of 
the First National Bank of Water- 
loo, Iowa, writes: 


I hand you herewith last page of a 
“Waterloo Central Labor Union’’ booklet, 
upon which we ran the enclosed ad. 

This was gotten up by our cashier and we 
think it looks pretty good, however, we 
would be pleased to have the opinion of 
your advertising °xpert. 

We are considerably interested in this 
department as carried on in your valuable 
publication and read it with a good deal of 
profit. 


There are many good points in this ad. 
reproduced herewith, but it is not necessary 














Established in 1865 


With « Paid Up Capital of 
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One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars 


Consistently adhering to iegitimate commercial banking. looning 
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Having had some confidence in some people all of the time. has 
added daily to its list of patrons. and now with total resources of 
tn round numbers nearly 


Two Million Dollars 


ls better than ever prepared to care fur and handle accounts of 
large and small dealers, and continues to solicit your business, 
Promising all the courtesies usually extended by # carefully con 
ducted bank 
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Perfect Typographical Balance. 


or advisable to write an ad. of this size all 
in one sentence. The printer has done his 
best and the ad. is perfectly balanced typo- 
graphically—too perfectly for strength. 
There are too many display lines. They 
shout at each other. It would be better to 
pick out one strong point and feature it, 
Other talking points can be brought in in- 
cidentally, if necessary. 





John L. Sheef, cashier of the Northum- 
berland National Bank of Northumberland, 
Pa., says: 

We are interested in adertising and take 
pleasure in handing you one of our state- 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 








ments of Comptroller’s call 
1, 1909. We distribute such a folder at each 
call throughout the year, with good results, 


of September 


We are always pleased to receive the 
magazine, and more especially to read the 
columns of successful bank advertising in 
the Banking Publicity Department. 


The statement folder referred to is a 
good one, although it does not contain 
much definite information concerning the 
institution (aside from the financial state- 
ment). There is room on the folder to 
print a stronger advertising story than is 
being done. But the figures mean a good 
deal and so doubtless do the names of offi- 
cers and directors who are doubtless well 
known in the community. A tipped on cut 
of the bank building is also a good feature, 


Old Man Money, in the Union Bank and 
Trust Co. ad., like Cassius, “Hath a lean 
and hungry look,” not generally associated 
with opulence. And are we to understand 
from this illustration that the four per cent, 
interest rate is to be cut in two? 









The only strong thing about the Tarry- 
town National’s ad. is the word 
STRENGTH. It is very pretty and lady- 
like, but there’s nothing compelling about 
that kind of copy. 


That ad. of the Home Savings and State 
Bank is right up to date, not only in the 
girl’s “peach basket” hat, but in the truly 
businesslike way in which the young man 
is offering, not his heart and hand, but his 
bank book to the lady of his choice. Possi- 
bly because love-making is usually treated 
with a light touch, such an ad. as this is 
all right for a savings bank, but we think 
that a plain statement of facts, showing 
how some young man was able to save, say, 
$1,000 to start housekeeping on, would be 
more to the point. 





Mr. W. W. Clarke of the Jackson City 
(Mich) Bank writes: 


I have followed your articles on bank ad- 
vertising since the department was started 
in The Bankers Magazine. I have found 
them very interesting. In the enclosed ad. 
which appeared in a recent number of the 
Jackson City Bank News, a small monthly 
paper which we are getting out, I have tried 
to embody some of the suggestions given in 
your pages. I will appreciate any criticism 
that you can give me, for I fully realize 
that in this way I can greatly improve my 
work, 
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ON TIME DEPOSIT 
Capital, $100,000 
Undivided Profits $30,000 


Union Bank & Tiust Co. 


DON TATHINK OF 4 
CHECKING ACCOUNT, 
ASA“ BOTHER™ — IT 
ISN'T/"IT PAYS TO BE 
SYSTEMATIC, SPECI: 
‘ALLY SO Wit YOUR 
(CASH OPEN SHE AC! 

OUNT” NOW —WHERE/ 
_WENSELL, OBRTIFL: 
CATES,.OF ‘DGROSITS 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


IF YOU- MEAN BUSINESS 


it’s high time you acquired a bank 
book in which can be entered the 
sums you must save to start house- 
keeping, Get one by opening an ac- 
count at the Home Savings Bank. As 
little as $100 will start it and the 
sooner you begin the quicker you will 
be able to réalize vour happiness. 


Savings & 
Home ‘state Bank 


283 SOUTH ADAMS STREET, 
PEORLA, ELL 


These Might Be Stronger. 


The ad., which is reproduced herewith, 
speaks for itself. It would have been bet- 
ter if it had a good headline, although as 
it appeared in a house organ published en- 
tirely in the interest of the bank that is 
not so great a desideratum as it would be 
if the ad. had appeared alone in a general 
publication. The advertisement contains 
some strong talking points and is well 


arranged typographically. Mr. Clarke is 
an apt pupil and we are glad to have been 
able to help him. 

Later Mr. Clarke wrote us as follows: 


I thank you heartily for replying to my 
letter of October 5, and I am very grateful 
for your favorable comment upon the ad. 
which I sent you. 

I read with much interest the discussion 
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in The Bankers Magazine upon the ad- 
visability of a border peculiar to the bank 
issuing the ad. About the only place where 
we have use for a distinctive border is in 








































































The Jackson City Bank building is 
situated. on the north side of Main, two 
ulleys below Jackson Street. 


We are open for business from 9:00 
A. M. until 3:00 P. M. every day except 
Sundays and holidays. Also from 7:00 
until 8:00 on Saturday evenings for the 
convenience of those who are unable to 
come in during the week. 












We are fully equipped to give our cus- 
tomers the best banking service possi- 
ble, and in addition, we are continually 
trying to add to the advantages we offer 
you. 










Detroit and Chicago daily papers are 
- file, giving the latest market quota- 
ions. 


Up-to-date railroad and steamship 
guides, renewed each month, are avail- 
able for your use. 














_ A lawyer and several notaries, belong- 
ing to our staff, are at your service, and 
a German-speaking teller is provided for 
the convenience of our foreign customers. 


These are a few of the little-out-of- 
the-ordinary features of the Jackson 
City Bank, which many of our custom- 
ers have been kind enough to say have 
been helpful to them. 


JACKSON CITY BANK 


SIXTY YEARS 













































A Neat and Effective Ad. 


the newspapers, and I have always con- 
sidered it much better not to use a border 
for two very good reasons in my opinion: 
first, that practically all of the ads. in the 
newspapers at present have a border, and 
when our ad. doesn’t it makes it stand out 
very forcibly, and second, if there is no 
border we get at least a quarter of an inch 
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top and bottom and sides extra space, mak- 
ing our ads. really half an inch larger each 
way without costing us anything extra. [I 
am a great believer in white space, and the 
more white space the ad. has the better, 
especially when ads. along side of it are 
crowded with copy. 

I hope to be able to send you some more 
of our work in the future, and so reap the 
benefits of your criticisms which you soa 
kindly offer to give me. 
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INDIVIDUALITY—THE ESSENTIAL 
FACTOR IN BANK ADVERTISING. 


By Francis R. Morison. 





O* all classes of business, that of bank- 
ing depends pre-eminently upon the 

confidence of the public, and in most 
instances where there is a lack of con- 
fidence, it is primarily due to ignorance. 
Now the greatest eradicator of ignorance, 
the greatest means of strengthening con- 
fidence, the greatest builder of deposits, is 
dignified modern advertising. 

Could bankers meet prospective patrons 
face to face and talk with them, they could 
readily impress them with the advantageous 
facilities, service and safety afforded by 
banks or trust companies as depositories for 
their funds. Owing to the exigencies of 
modern business, however, this is imprac- 
ticable, so that it is necessary for them to 
talk to the majority of possible clients 
through advertising, and unless this adver- 
tising is as distinctive as their own individ- 
uality it will not yield them adequate re- 
turns. 

An enthusiastic member of a bond firm 
once wrote an advertisement to promote 
the sale of a certain issue of securities, 
urging the public to buy without delay, and 
concluded with the statement: “Julius 
Caesar did not wait for Opportunity to 
knock at his door, he opened it and ad- 
mitted her.” The senior partner read the 
effusion, and asked: “Why should we adver- 
tise Julius Caesar with our money?” 

ake fifty of the average bank advertise- 
ments, forty of them will have a similarity 
that nullifies their effectiveness. 

If a man wishes to build up his physical 
condition, he consults a physician, who un- 
derstands the laws of health. Similarly, 
when a banker wishes to build up his in- 
stitution by publicity he will do well to 
consult a specialist in bank advertising. 

Now, the arrangement of advertisements 
and their substance should be so individual 
that they portray the strength and facili- 
ties of the particular bank or trust company 
advertised, to the exclusion of all others. 
Moreover, what they say and the manner in 
which they say it should be adapted to the 
special locality of the institution, for ad- 
vertisements and methods that have achieved 
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success in one section of the country are 
likely to prove a sheer waste of money in 
another. 

There are some banks and trust compa- 
nies that only publish their names, the 
amount of their capital and surplus and 
perhaps a list of their officers and directors. 
While such tombstone-like advertisements 
may answer the purpose of keeping the 
name of the institution in the minds of 
other bankers because of the country-wide 
reputation enjoyed by the bank or trust 
company, such method for a bank or trust 
company desirous of increasing business by 
advertising would be characterized chiefly 
by the entire lack of results. Bankers in 
their advertisements must give some con- 
crete reason why the public should deposit 
money in their institution. By their very 
nature, all banks and trust companies are 
more or less alike, and unless attention is 
drawn to some specific features, the people 
reading the advertisements, while realizing 
the advantages of maintaining savings or 
checking accounts, are just as likely to de- 
posit their funds in some other bank as 
they are in the bank whose advertisement 
attracted their attention. 

Seldom do the officers of banks and trust 
companies realize the talking points of their 
institutions. Every financial institution has 
a number of distinctive features which 
should recommend it to the public, and it is 
in the development of this individuality that 
the experience of an advertising specialist 
is required and achieves results. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


Short Extracts from Recent Articles in the 
New York Commercial. 


DVERTISING agencies are of two 
kinds: (1) the “old style’’—those that 
perform mere'y clerical services or 

act merely as brokers in white space; and 
(2) the ‘‘modern’’—those that render the 
advertiser professional, result-producing ser- 
vice. 

The modern, financial, professional ‘‘ser- 
vice’’ agency knows the work of Wall Street, 
has an intimate acquaintance with the in- 
vestment world, and is constantly in close 
touch witn financial news and developments 
the world over, 

Such an agency not only acts as adver- 
tising counsel, but maps out and handles 
the entire advertising campaign, and places 
at your service a completely equipped ad- 
vertising organization. These services and 
facilities cost no more than the publica- 
tions would charge for the advertising if 
placed direct by the advertiser. The ad- 
vertiser, by securing this co-operation and 
assistance, has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose.—Dr. Channing Rudd. 


Thus, the ideal advertising agent is a 
many-sided individual who by reason of his 
liberal education, special training, wide ex- 
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perience, careful attention to details, etce., 
is peculiarly fitted to handle your advertis- 
ing. He has gained your confidence. He 
enters into the very life of your organiza- 
tion. He appreciates that advertising is a 
delicate art of conveying not only your 
thought but your personality to others 
through the printed page. He feels that he 
has a large measure of responsibility for 
your success or failure. He knows that 
your success must be assured before he can 
succeed. He is one who can be thoroughly 
trusted to take your proposition and shape 
it up in a clear, succinct manner, following 
up the typographical effects, so that when 
you pick up your papers the following morn- 
ing you will have the satisfaction of find- 
ing your most convincing arguments pre- 
sented in keeping with the dignity and 
character of your house. Throw the burden 
of your advertising on your agent who 
should be thoroughly qualified to relieve 
you of its many details. If he does not 
measure up to your standard, it is time to 
look around for another man who will 
worthily represent you. As the publica- 
tions pay the advertising agent his com- 
missions, it costs you no more in actual 
cash to have the most expert service. The 
inefficient agent costs you more than the 
expert by reason of wasting that which Is 
of most value to you, your valuable time. 
What the business world needs today is 
advertising men competent to render SER- 
VICE and not merely to act as copy-chasers 
and potterers. 
»— 


MORE HORRIBLE EXAMPLES. 


News Items that can be used in Bank Ads. 


Picture Frame Bank “Busted.” 


EARING to trust his hoard to any of 
the local banking institutions, Frank 
Sckolski, South Scranton, Pa., secret- 

ed it behind a picture in his home. One day 
last week during his temporary absence 
some enterprising stranger cleaned out the 
“bank.” Frank is now looking for a safer 
place of deposit. 


“No Trunk a Bank” | 


$300 TAKEN FROM A TRUNK. 
Such is doubtless the wise decision of 
the lady who went visiting last Friday 
and returned to find she was 
Robbed of Threc Hundred Dollars 
Are yow this careless with moncy? 
Tiren this is apt to be your experience 
_ tonight or even today. 
Is your surplus money in the trunks, the bed, the clock, the closet, carefully 
hidden®” If so, why not bring it at once where it will have the absolute safety 
of our impregnable vaults, conservative officers and our 


$1,150,000 CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 


Commerce Building. Tenth St. Entrance. 
We pay 3 per cent compounded semi-annually on savings accounts. 


Apropos Illustrated Ad. 


She Wouldn’t Trust the Bank. 


Mammoth Springs, Ark., Aug. 25.—When 
Mrs. Kate Williams sold her home near 
Mammoth Springs several days ago, evi- 
dently recalling a previous experience when 
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she lost $10,000 with the collapse of a local 
bank, she stowed the money, $3,000, in a 
leather satchel and elected to be its guardian. 
Early yesterday a small band of men rode 
into Mammoth Springs, robbed the home of 
Robert Griffith, at which Mrs. Williams was 
a guest and made off with the _ satchel. 
Leaving Mammoth Springs the men covered 
their tracks with a liberal use of cayenne 
pepper. ° 


LEFT $15,000 ON A TRAIN. 
Brooklyn Woman Wouldn’t Trust 
With It—Offers $1,000 Reward. 


A poorly dressed, elderly woman, evidently 
greatly troubled, entered the law offices of 
Page, Crawford & Tuska at 32 Liberty street 
yesterday afternoon, 

“I want you to help me find $15,000 which 
I have lost. It represents my savings for 
years as well as some money I recently in- 
herited,’”’ she told Benjamin Tuska, the only 
member of the firm in the office at the time, 

“I am a trained nurse and live in Brook- 
Iyn. I have always earned a good salary 
and have put by most of it. I was in the 
habit of depositing it in a trust company. 
Then I inherited some money. I deposited 
that in a trust company, too. 

“But the panic shook my faith in trust 
companies, and recently I have been keep- 
ing the money in my house. It was done 
up in a sealed package, exactly as when I 
took it from the trust company. 

“A friend told me of a safe mortgage in 
which to invest the money, and a week ago 
I put the sealed package of money in a 
black handbag and, leaving my home in 
Brooklyn, came over to Manhattan in the 
Subway. I placed the bag beside me on the 
seat and, in quitting the train, left the bag 
behind. 

“I discovered my loss as soon as I had 


Banks 


HE First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Alton, Ill., makes use of a celluloid 
blotter bearing its ad. on the back. 







“The Solicitor” is the name of a little 
monthly house organ issued by the Wach- 
ovia Loan and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. It contains a lot of good and 
right-to-the-point advertising matter. The 
First National Bank of Joliet, IIl., con- 
tinues to issue an interesting house organ, 
called “The Banker.” 





“Where Money is Made” is the title of an 
interesting illustrated booklet, issued by 
the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland. It illustrates and explains 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 







left the Subway station and ran back, only 
to find that the train was gone. Since then 
I have visited the offices of the railway com. 
pany every day in hopes that the package 
would be returned. But it hasn’t been.”— 
New York Times, 


i> 


THE ‘“B.M.”’ IS READ. 
The Banking Publicity Department Attracts 
Attention. 


Sie this department of Tue Banx- 
ers MaGazine is well read is evident 

from the following item which re- 
cently appeared in the Beaumont (Tex.) 
“Enterprise:” 


APPRECIATED PRAISE. 


Bank of This City Receives 
Compliment. 


First National 


The Bankers Magazine, a periodical which 
ranks as the most conservative and oldest 
financial publication in the United States, in 
its current issue pays the First National 
Bank a very high compliment on its adver- 
tising. The magazine says: 


“The First National Bank of Beaumont, 
Texas, runs an advertisement which speaks 
volumes for the growth of that city as well 
as the growth of the bank itself. The ad. 
which appeared in a local newspaper, 
printed in red and black ink, is as follows.” 


Then follows the advertisement which was 
published several times recently in the En- 
terprise. In addition to and as a result of 
this item in The Bankers Magazine, the 
First National has been receiving a number 
of letters from banks over the country aske 
ing for copies of the ad. and these are being 
furnished by sending a copy of the Bnter- 
prise containing the ad. 





various processes employed in making 
money at the United States Mint, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and The Treasury, 
at Washington, D. C. 





The First State Bank of Lankin, North 
Dakota, issued a good folder during the 
recent harvest season. It was printed over 
a gold-colored tint block, giving views of 
the wheat fields. On the first page was re- 
produced Will Carleton’s poem, “Song of 
the Reaper.” 





The Royal Bank of Canada has issued a 
handsomely printed and embossed state- 


ment in Spanish for use in Cuba, where the 
bank has eleven branches. 











Naturally, the Fulton Trust Company ot 
New York took advantage of the recent 
Hudson-Fulton celebration in its advertis- 
ing. One feature was the sending out of a 
post card with a picture of Fulton and the 
Clermont on one side and a program of the 
various events of the celebration on the 


other. 


Gouverneur is located in the dairy region 
of northern New York. In its last state- 
ment folder the First National Bank of that 
place calls attention to the fact that it car- 
ries the accounts of twenty-three different 
cheese factories. This bank has resources 
of almost half a million dollars. 







“Deposits by Mail at Six Per Cent” is the 
name of a new booklet being sent out by 
the Salt Lake Security and Trust Co. of 
Salt Lake City. The booklet explains the 
facts which go to show that depositing by 
mail with the company at that rate is safe 
and reasonable. 





The Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., prints a monthly review of 
market and crop conditions, etc. The Sep- 
tember number contains a good article on 
the benefits and possibilities of association 
work. 






The First National Bank of St. Cloud, 
Minn., on its last statement folder explains 
“Par Lists” as follows: 


By this term, in banking, is meant a 
record of the names of those towns and 
cities where no charge is made by the banks 
for payment of checks, on them, which are 
sent for credit or remittance. These “‘lists’’ 
are furnished by correspondent banks and 
are a guide in determining the routing of 
checks in order to save exchange charges. 

In this respect the First National Bank 
of St. Cloud presents exceptional advantages 
to its depositors. We offer our customers 
the par points of twelve large banks located 
in six of the principal cities of the United 
States, 





There is the right kind of a “handshake” 
in the advertisement of Judson G. Wall & 
Sons, which appears elsewhere in this issue 
of the magazine. We reproduce one para- 
graph of it herewith: 


Our out-of-town correspondents frequently 
find the need of a representative in New 
York city, to attend to such matters as are 
usually entrusted to a personal friend. Our 
relations with our correspondents are of such 
an intimate nature that we are frequently 
called upon for such personal service as 
engaging rooms at hotels, engaging accom- 
modations for steamship parties, meeting 
friends arriving or departing on the steam- 
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ships, and doing many other little courtesies 
that bring us into close, intimate relation- 
ship with our customers and their friends, 
We are pleased to extend these courtesies, 
and do so without any charge, finding our 
entire recompense in the increased feeling of 
mutual interests between us and our custo- 
mers, 





The Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Boston makes a special effort to interest 









LITTLE LESSONS 
IN FINANCE 


ce 


After the development of the letter 
of exchange very little change was 
made in the methods of banking, but 
a fund of knowledge was acquired, 
which was utilized in adding to the 
stability of the money markets of the 
world. 

.| Oftentimes a country would neglect 
its finances. Conditions of trade be- 
came so that more was being imported 
than- exported and not enough new 
‘| wealth was being created to offset the 
|| difference—plainly speaking, the coun- 
try was buying more than it had means 
of paying for. The result was the ap- 
proach of national bankruptcy. In this 
event some prominent bankers were 
called in to supervise the national 
finances—to effect economies—increase 
taxation—impose extra duties on im- 
ports. These matters were so arranged 
that in time the “balance of trade” was 
restored and prosperity returned. 

This will give you some idea of the 
intricate problems handled by national 
|| financiers who, through the experience 
|| gained, learned that certain rules gov- 
erned finance and must be adhered to 
in order to insure the financial ‘safety 







The Growth of 
Financial 
Knowledge. 
















































of a country. 
Our trust department is fully equipped : 
to advise you concerning the rules to 


obey in the conduct of your affairs, 


THE SAFE 
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women customers by means of the following 
form letter: 


Dear Madam: 


Our banking house 
halfway between the 
tion and Washington 
venient for ladies, or other suburban shop- 
pers, who enter Boston through that 
station. If you keep a bank account at the 
Commonwealth Trust Company you can 
stop at the bank to cash checks on the way 
from the station. 

Our safe deposit vaults and private rooms 
will also be found of great advantage to 
ladies coming to the shopping district by 
this route. 

Even though you may not be ready to 
open a bank account at present we invite 
you to call and inspect the building. 

The officers are always ready to be con- 
sulted upon financial or investment ques- 
tions and will be glad to place their ex- 
perience in such matters at your disposal. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE Ss. MUMFORD, 
President. 

This company also makes good use of a 
map to show the location of its building. 
The map is printed on the inside of a 
folder containing a concise statement of 
facts concerning this institution. 


on Summer § street, 
South Terminal Sta- 
street, is most con- 






The National Bank of Savannah, Ga., 
sent out tri-colored mailing slips containing 
this invitation: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SAVANNAH 
Welcomes You To 
THE GREAT AIRSHIP RACES. 
November 1 to 6, Savannah, Ga. 
You are Invited. I’ll Be There. Will You? 





A good savings bank ad. for juvenile 
business is this of the Home Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn: 

A LITTLE BOY 

WITH THIRTY CENTS 
Came into our bank the other day. Tak- 
ing out two school pass books, he care- 


fully examined them, counted out fifteen 
cents for each, placed the money in the 


books and handed them in—Just like 
“grown-up folks.” 
This youngster is starting right. He is 


getting the saving habit. 
to do his own banking. 


We are not particularly concerned about 
the thirty cents—we are after the boy. 
We treat such depositors just like men 
and women—only ‘“‘more so.” Let us 
show you. 


He is learning 





With a recent statement the City Na- 
tional Bank of Belfast, Me., published a 
review of the business outlook for the 
United States. It also gives facts concern- 
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ing the business outlook in its own state 
and county and concludes with an illustrat- 
ed account of the bank’s equipment and 
facilities. 


P-> 


BANK ADVERTISING NOTES. 


66 HE bureau drawer may be a good 
place for clothing and toilet arti- 
cles, but it is no place for money.” 

—Home Savings Banks, Brooklyn. 





A good financial dictionary comes in 
handy when you are writing bank ads., be- 
cause it helps you to translate technical 
expressions into everyday language. 


A series of ads. explaining the duties of 
the various officers and employes of the 
bank is interesting and can be made ef- 
fective. 





Now is the time to get school savings 
bank plans under way. It is first class ad- 
vertising to get people talking about your 
bank in the home circle. 


“Red ink on a savings bank book is ‘easy 


money.’ It is a sign of thrift—a certificate 
of good habits. It is a reward for past 
labor—money for which you did not have 
to work.”—Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 


ee 


MONEY ORDER SYSTEM AR- 
RANGED WITH MEXICO. 


HE United States Post-Office Depart- 
ment has issued the following an- 
nouncement dated August 16: 


Postmasters at money-order offices are 
hereby notified that on and after October 1, 
1909, money orders may be drawn at any 
money-order office in the United States for 
payment in Mexico. Such orders will be 
drawn on the domestic form, and for orders 
issued in this country the domestic scale 
of fees will be charged. The instructions 
contained in Circular No. 6377 relative to 
the transaction of money-order business 
with Canada, Cuba, and certain other coun- 
tries, will apply in general to the trans- 
action of money-order business with Mexico. 

Money orders issued in Mexico will be 
drawn in Mexican currency (pesos and 
centavos) and will be payable in the United 
States at the rate of $1 for every 2 pesos, 
1 cent for every 2 centavos. 


The parcel-post arrangement with Mexico 
includes all the larger post-offices in Mex- , 
ico, to which 1l-pound packages may be 
sent. 


A SUCCESSFUL BANK OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 


OR years the citizens of Detroit, Mich., 
have boasted of their pretty and 
very attractive parks, boulevards and 

homes, and while they are still proud of 
these features, their large and extensive 
industrial and financial interests have be- 
gun to attract the attention of the busi- 
ness world. Not the least entitled to 
notice, and one of the institutions whose 
growth is considered remarkable, is the 
National Bank of Commerce. 

Launched June 1, 1907, just as the skies 
were shadowed by the threatening financial 
crisis, this ambitious youngster forged 
ahead with a steady and_ consistent in- 
crease, showing in the last statement to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, total de- 
posits of $5,409,178.19, having been in 
business just two years and three months. 

Organized with the modest capital of 
$750,000, a surplus of $150,000, and now 
with undivided profits of over $75,000, the 
stock of this bank is being held very close- 
ly. The distribution of the stock among 
active business men has no doubt been a 
factcr in the bank’s development, and the 
way they regard it as an investment is 
perhaps best illustrated by the fact that 
at the present time there is practically 
none offered on the market. 

The selection of the board of directors 
was a most happy combination. Enthusi- 
astic, interested, representative men, in- 
tensively alive to the requirements of a pro- 
gressive bank, safeguarding it by broad 
experience and knowledge acquired through 
varied interests, they have amply demon- 
strated their wisdom and ability by the 
success of the bank. 

The following is a list of the men com- 
prising the directorate: 

Frederick M. Alger, 


treasurer Alger, 
Smith & Company; James Couzens, treas- 


urer Ford Motor Company; Wm. L. 
Davies, president Acme White Lead & 
Color Works: Edwin Denby, lawyer and 
Congressman First District of Michigan; 
Ralph M. Dyer, secretary Trussed Con- 
crete Steel Company; G. B. Gunderson, 
secretary and treasurer Detroit Stove 
Works; Wm. P. Hamilton, president Clin- 
ton Woolen Manufacturing Company; 
Charles H. Hodges, president Detroit Lu- 
bricator Company; James Inglis, president 
American Blower Company; Lewis H. 
Jones, president Detroit Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills; Richard P. Joy, president; 
Edward M. Mancourt, western manager 
Consolidation Coal Company; Edwin H. 
Nelson, president, Nelson, Baker & Com- 
pany; John S. Newberry, president Detroit 
Steel Casting Company; R. Adlington New- 


man; Henry H. Sanger; cashier; Edward 
D. Stair, president Detroit Free Press; 
Ernest T. Tappey, secretary Universal But- 
ton Company; Benjamin S. Warren, law- 
yer and president Hutchins Car Roofing 
Company; and Charles B. Warren, lawyer, 
counsel for the bank. 

At the head of the National Bank of 
Commerce, as president stands Richard P. 
Joy, ex-controller of the city of Detroit, 


RICHARD P. JOY 
President National Bank of Commerce, Detroit. 


who gives the bank his undivided attention. 
Mr. Joy comes from one of Detroit’s old- 
est and wealthiest families, is a man of 
large financial interests, and in every way 
well qualified to fill this responsible and 
important position. He is, in addition to 
being a banker, actively interested in the 
civic life of his city, a well informed stu- 
dent of foreign trade relations, and with 
it all has a most genial and democratic 


personality. 
If any one man deserves more credit than 
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others for the inception and success of this 
bank it is the cashier, Henry H. Sanger. 
From the time it was simply an idea, he 
has been untiring in his efforts, not only 
to make it a large bank, but also a strong 
bank and a bank of service. He secured 
his banking knowledge by actual exper- 
ience in the First National and the Com- 
mercial National Banks, from the latter 
of which he left the position of assistant 
cashier to organize the National Bank of 
Commerce of Detroit. He is a good judge 
of securities, a keen observer, has a large 
acquaintance and a host of friends. 














































































































































































HARRY H. SANGER 
Cashier National Bank of Commerce, Detroit. 




















Charles R. Talbot, assistant cashier, and 
Samuel R. Kingston, auditor, are products 
of the “started as messenger system,” com- 
ing up through the various departments of 
other banks, and being chosen junior offi- 
cers by Mr. Sanger, when he started the 
National Bank of Commerce. 

Everywhere in the office, courtesy and 
consideration of the bank’s customers are 
required, everyone connected with the or- 
ganization seeming to realize that the 
policy of the “public be pleased” is the 
most profitable. A competent and well 
selected clerical force ably assist in mak- 
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ing the relation between depositor 
bank an agreeable one. 

Several times since opening for business 
it has been predicted that the National 


and 


Bank of Commerce had _ secured its 
“growth,”* but each succeeding statement 


has shown a nice percentage of gain, the 
one issued September 1, 1909, showing an 
increase of forty-two per cent. over the 
same date the year previous. 

At the present time an office on the 
ground floor, just under the present loca- 
tion, is being refitted, the volume of busi- 
ness necessitating more room. This will 
relieve the public of the inconvenience 
necessary to a second story office and no 
doubt prove a wise move in continuing 
the progress of this bank, whose record of 
growth has never been equalled in Michi- 
gan’s banking history. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


It has been suggested by several officials, 
that a special class be formed, available 
to bank clerks and employes of banking 
institutions, to comprehend practical 
training and instruction applicable to the 
analyzation of statements submitted for 
credit, and covering the many different 
classes of business, some of which are 
known as hazardous and speculative, wheth- 
er applying to manufacturing or regular 
buying and selling. 

A knowledge of the details of the various 
lines of business would act as a finger post 
in determining the credibility of the state- 
ments submitted by clients to the bank. 

While a number of bank clerks, cashiers 
and presidents of financial institutions are 
taking up a correspondence course in ex- 
pert accounting, they have made a sugges: 
tion that the banking community would 
favor the formation of a personal class, 
conducted by a competent, expert instruc- 
tor, provided a special class, available to 
banking employes only, was formed, which 
would be available to residents of New 
York City and vicinity. 

The analyzation of inventories, which 
usually comprehend the greater resources 
of an institution, in many instances leads 
to knowledge of bankrupt conditions and 
prevents loss to bankers, and if you con- 
sider this matter of interest to your readers, 
I should be glad to have it brought to 
their attention. 


Faithfully yours, 


FRANK R. BROAKER, C. P. A. 


150 Nassau St., New York, 
October 22, 1909. 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


It is open to contributions from any source, the purpose being 


JIS department of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is for the benefit of all readers inter- 
I ested in safety deposit. 


to make it a place of exchange for good ideas in this branch of the banking business. 
For reproduction in this department, we would be pleased to receive photographs of safe 


deposit vaults, customers’ rooms, or copies of unusual safe deposit advertisements. 


We 


invite correspondence as to new methods of handling this business and approved means of 


increasing it. 


OLD AND NEW SECRETS OF SAFE DEPOSIT 
SUCCESS. 


By John P. Carter, for Almost Twenty-five Years Custodian of Security Vault 
of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, New York. 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—This article was written 
by request. While it contains a good deal 
about one institution, it is of general interest 
and value. Officers of other safe deposit com- 
panies are accorded a similar privilege to use 
the columns of this department to describe 
their vaults and give, for the benefit of others, 
the results of their experience. 

TATISTICS testify to the great suc- 
cess of the safe deposit system. In 
1861, Francis H. Jencks, fathered the 

idea by incorporating the Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York, and opening the first 
and absolutely unique safe deposit institu- 
tion which the sincere flattery of imitation 
has duly established as a necessity in our 
progressive times. The golden jubilee of the 
Jencks system is not yet at hand, but at the 
present writing many thousands of safe- 
deposit houses prosper in America, one 
hundred and twenty of these being located 
in New York City alone. This is a phe- 
nomenal number as contrasted with the sin- 
gle institution on Broadway less than five 
decades ago. 

The secret of the pioneer safe-deposit 
company’s success and the marvelous de- 
velopment og its idea undoubtedly is 
found in the fact that it satisfactorily 
filled. a need universal and _ imperative. 
Alike to the individual and the family, 
the public and the government, the first 
safe-deposit house and __ security-vault 
opened timely and welcome sanctuary. Pri- 
vate fortunes and public funds, petty trades- 
men and mighty corporations, simultane- 
ously benefited by the novel establishment. 
It was a means not only of invincible pro- 
tection, but of assured personal safety 
for the possessors and administrators of 
property who were previously in peril of 
plunder and violence. 

For six years the memorable Mr. Jencks’ 
New York Safe Deposit Company held ex- 
clusive and undisputed sway. Then, in ’67, 
72, °75, and °80, respectively, the Long 
Island, Brooklyn City, Mercantile, and 
Bankers’ Safe Deposit Companies sprang 
like striplings from the paternal tree. In 


10 


1881, twenty years after the original foun- 
dation, was inaugurated the Lincoln Safe 
Deposit Company, destined to shine as a 
fixed star of first magnitude in the safe 
deposit galaxy of New York City. 

The passing tribute of mere recognition 
and mention of the Lincoln’s esteemed sen- 
iors, given herewith, by no means does jus- 
tice to these gallant predecessors of 
honored standing, but to tell the full de- 
tails regarding their efforts and triumphs 
seems the exclusive and pleasant privilege 
of their respective spokesmen. 


An Iwnrerestinc History. 


The history of the Lincoln Safe Deposit 
Company, is familiar to many interested 
in safe deposit matters. The burning 
in 1881 of the great Morrell Warehouse 
with its precious storages, entailed such 


- irreparable losses upon New York’s leading 


families, that some warrant against repeti- 
tions of the catastrophe was recognized to 
be the sole condition upon which public 
confidence in the safe deposit business 
could be regained. At that time, the di- 
rectors of the Lincoln National Bank, or- 
ganized ten years previously, were assuming 
the further responsibilities of the founda- 
tion of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, 
and recognizing the hour of crisis and the 
public interests involved, rose to the occa- 
sion by the erection of a fire-proof storage 
building, in the construction of which no 
wood was used. Institutionally, this enter- 
prise presented a parallel case to that of 
“The man for the place and the hour!” 
Wavering public trust that had trembled 
towards absolute panic, was reassured, and 
a weakness in economic conditions rectified 
for the benefit of that and future genera- 
tions, 

For the instantaneous and abiding suc- 
cess of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, 
“there’s a reason”, interesting alike to con- 
temporary companies and to the depositing 
public. Fundamentally, this may be attrib- 
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uted to its board of directors, originally 
representative of the best political, pro- 
fessional, financial and commercial forces 
identified with New York, and still intact 
in general spirit if not in the individual 
human letter, the few vacancies since made 
by death, being filled by successors sustain- 
ing the honor of family and official herit- 
age. To quote briefly and informally,— 
such names as those of James, Borden, the 
Vanderbilts, Rossiter, Stillman, Kiihne, 
Olcott, Webb, Grace, and Cowing, compel 
confidence by virtue of established personal 
integrity, financial solidity, and national 
eminence unexcelled in the history of cor- 


fail to profit by the flotsam and jetsam of 
human concerns and metropolitan interests 
ceaselessly reaching it from the surging 
current of surrounding life. As the first 
up-town institution of its kind in New 
York, the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company 
opened, at least to the “better half” of its 
original depositors, welcome exemption 
from the turmoil of the business districts, 
and is now of a central location alike ac- 
cessible to commuters, men of the city, and 
up-town residents whose autos and car- 
riages shun the lower thoroughfares. Ex- 


ceptionally happy, likewise, was the Lincoln 
in its initiatory adoption of the glorious 


Mr. Carter in the Vault of the Lincoln Save Deposit Co. 


porations. Moreover, the rank stands for 
the file, and “under sign of the Lincoln”, 
the humblest employe reflects the repute 
of the leaders. 


Tne Men Benrnp. 


The inestimable advantage of an able 
and active administrative board aptly de- 
signated as “directors who direct”, and of 
a roll of representatives above reproach, 
may be accepted, then, as the basis of the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company’s exception- 
al success, though various other causes 
contributed to it. 

Its incomparable site, for instance, vir- 
tually commands the public’s favor.  Sit- 
uated opposite the Grand Central Station 
on East 42nd street, where the flood-tides 
of travel and traffic converge and blend, 
even an inferior institution scarcely could 


name, which in patriotic and_hero-loving 
America must conjure all classes, while 
national ideals survive, and national colors 
in triumph wave.” 


A Tripie-Decker. 


Turning from sentiment to purely prac- 
tical considerations, we come to the ma- 
terial construction of the Lincoln Safe De- 
posit institution. Here we have a virtually 
resistless challenge to success, in a magni- 
ficent group of buildings imposing in 
height, extending over a large area and 
through an entire block, and whose securi- 
ty-vault-department is of unique fame as 
the one and only  safe-deposit “triple- 
decker!” In other words, the main vault 
has a lower and upper duplicate, which 
fact alone stands for the institution’s great 
excess of patronage over that of its most 
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Assembling Plates of a Manganese Steel Vault, Shrinking on a Red-Hot Ring. 


successful competitors. When it is realized 


that its silver storage department alone 
shows returns exceeding those of all the 


other New York safe deposit companies 
combined, it cannot but be realized that the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company claims the 
honor of leadership only by the honest 
rights voluntarily conferred by the great 
American public. The universal as well as 
detailed service, the complete as well as 
perfect accommodation it extends to deposi- 
tors of all degrees, in part explains its 
wide popularity. Under its comprehensive 
roof the public may command the highest 
and best facilities of bank, security-vaults, 
silver storage vault, art gallery, cold stor- 
age department, storage warehouse, trunk 
department, and of the branch office of the 
Stock Exchange brokers, Webb & Prall, as 
well as of numberless unitemized yet in- 
valuable resources whereby even accumula- 
tive and complex modern business is made 
easy for women and men of affairs. Here 
are private telephone booths for the con- 
venience of customers, correspondence 
desks as daintily equipped as my lady's 
boudoir, coupon-rooms for the transaction 
of confidential affairs, spacious reception 
rooms and artistic “ladies’ parlors,” dis- 
proving the “frenzy” of finance by tangible 
evidences of its social and restful sides. 
Here, too, may be had upon demand, the 
often invaluable advantage of available 
legal counsel, and the expedient services of 
stenographer, typewriter, and trusty mes- 
renger. In fact the policy of the “Lincoln”, 


whose luxuriously appointed — institution 
has been described as “an oasis in the 
desert of an arid financial world,’ is as 
that of a sumptuous club anticipative of 
every possible need and wish of its mem- 
bers, and supplying them in the most 
adequate, abundant, and up-to-date man- 
ner. This is a system particularly appeal- 
ing to the feminine forces with which finan- 
cial circles now must reckon, and_ these 
it serves at once practically and chivalrous- 
ly,--a service which is a labor of love. 


How To 


The Lincoln’ Safe 


ADVERTISE. 


Deposit Company’s 
ungenerous rivals are fewer by far than 
its friendly followers. Hence, frank ques- 
tions are put to us in simple spirit by 
new or young companies sincerely seeking 
our secret of legitimate success. Most 
familiar of these is the query as to our 
opinion for or against the value of safe 
deposit advertising. 

The value of advertising cannot be dis- 
counted by any individual or corporation 
whose success depends upon the favor and 
support of the public. The power of the 
press is a truism of universal application. 
Profession and trade, art and industry, 
commerce, finance and all else representing 
the activities of human brain or brawn, 
must recognize in the press its best com- 
plemental coadjutor. Nevertheless, to de- 
pend upon journalistic advertisement un- 
supported by the voice and verdict of the 
people, would be to win a success devoid 
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of the seed of life and survival. The ad- 
vertisement in the press must be verified 
by the gratuitous advertisement of the 
public, the printed column but record and 
transmit the spontaneous tribute of the 
customer. One depositor pleased is ten— 
and ten times ten—depositors gained. 
Here is the magic secret of the Lin- 
coln Safe Deposit Company’s success,— 
an open secret by the testimony of thou- 
sands of depositors, in the public statement 
of which there is consequently no disloyalty. 
It is the secret, in fine,—which is its own 
solution,—of sterling integrity, pre-eminent 
ability, and generous-spirited and _ pro- 
gressive enterprise, devoted with a zeal 
worthy the illustrious traditions it serves, 
to the people’s interests, the public good! 


SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING. 
Some Good Suggestions for Increasing Business. 


N kis valuable book “Financial Advertis- 
ing,” E. St. Elmo Lewis has a chapter 
on “Advertising Safe Deposit Service.” 

Some of the good points brought out in it 
are as follows: 


There are three ways of looking at the 
safe deposit business as an advertisement 
for a bank or trust company or as a 
profit producer, or both. 

The first attitude is pretty general among 
those who have actively used the safe de- 
posit feature in their advertising. 

There are hundreds of people who will 
not place their money in a bank who will 
be glad to use a safe deposit box. 

Country bankers will tell you this is true. 
Farmers will come in and rent a_ box, 
place their money and papers in it, come 
back again in a week or so to “look 
around,” count the money and see if things 
are all right. 

By and by that man takes his money out 
of the box and wants to open an account, 
or he may want to buy a bond or a mort- 
gage or a little stock in some good propo- 
sition or a certificate. Such gradually get 
educated up to the use of a bank, you 
know. and accomplish most when they are 
once convinced of the efficiency of anything 
they try for the first time. 

The country banker has a few boxes put 
in his safe, or the small town banker’ has 
a small vault and talks safe deposit in a 
line or two in his advertisement, and if 
half or three-quarters of the boxes are en- 
gaged he is happy and never tries to get 
them all rented. 

Too often he looks on the safe deposit 
business as a nuisance, because the farm- 
ers always come in market day, just when 
he is busiest with depositors and business 
men, and he has to wait on a man with 
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a two-dollar-a-year safe deposit box just 
as carefully as he does the man whose dis- 
count may mean twenty dollars. 


GOOD TALKING POINTS. 


The Columbus Trust Co. Gives Some Good 
Arguments for Safe Deposit. 


HE following paragraphs are from ad- 
vertising matter of the safe deposit 
department of the Columbus (Ohio) 

Trust Company: 


It is a mistaken idea to suppose that it 
is only the wealthy who need the protec- 
tion afforded by a safe deposit department. 
People of moderate means are less able 
to afford the loss of valuables than those 
of larger fortune. Insurance papers, deeds, 
mortgages, pension papers—anything that 
would cause serious inconvenience, to say 
nothing of financial loss, if it were de- 
stroyed—should be placed in safe deposit. 

Few people appreciate the value and im- 
portance of their insurance policies. <A 
lost life insurance policy may be dupli- 
cated, but only after considerable trouble 
and at possible heavy expense. A promi- 
nent life insurance agent writes as follows: 

“Insurance companies have considerable 
trouble through carelessness of their policy- 
holders in keeping their policies in inse- 
cure places, where they are liable to be 
destroyed by fire, lost or misplaced. When 
duplicates of these policies are demanded 
people are astonished to learn that they 
must go to the expense of advertising for 
a long period in the newspapers for the 
lost policy, and if not found are then com- 
pelled to execute a bond in double the 
amount of the face of the policy before 
they can get a duplicate issued.” 

It is far hetter to be safe than sorry. 
A safe deposit box is the best place to keep 
securely valuable papers, jewels and _ the 
like. A safe at your home or at the office 
is a standing invitation to the burglar. 
Carefully collected statistics show that 60 
per cent. of the portable “fire-proof” safes 
in Chicago, Boston, Portland and Baltimore 
fires, and the San Francisco disaster, were 
a total loss, together with their contents, 
but not a single safe deposit vault was 
seriously injured. In the Baltimore fire 
in 1904 only a very small number of these 
safes survived. Many appeared in most ex- 
cellent condition only to find the contents 
completely destroyed. 

One lesson of this great fire is to show 
how to take care of valuable papers and 
similar articles of property. ‘There were 
many papers and valuables stored in the 
vaults of the different trust companies, in 
the burned district of Baltimore and San 
Francisco, but not a single one was lost. 
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rinding the Joints of a Manganese Steel Vault. 
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Placing in Position the Front of a Manganese Steel Vault. 
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Interior of Manganese Steel Vault Constructed for the Federal Safe Deposit Co., New 


York. 


DEMAND FOR SAFES. 


An Opportunity for American Manufacturers in 
Scotland. 


NITED STATES Consul J. N. Mce- 
Cunn, of Glasgow, reports as follows 


on the growing demand for high- 
grade safes in the United Kingdom: 


During the past few years there has been 
a large number of losses in Great Britain, 
especially in and near Glasgow, on account 


of poorly constructed safes. Many shop- 
keepers and business men generally, owning 
cheap or antiquated safes, have become the 
victims of fires and burglars for the reason 
that these safes could not withstand in- 
tense heat or resist the force of nitro-gly- 
cerin and other explosives. These old safes 
are built of steel, it is true, but not of the 
quality now used by the best manufactur- 
ers, which is said to be practically drill- 
proof and consequently offers little encour- 
agement to the average burglar. 

The losses mentioned may be in a large 
measure responsible for the present active 
demand for something better, which is 
bringing in many orders to British manu- 
facturers. There are a half-dozen or more 
reliable safe concerns in the United King- 
dom who build both fireproof and fire and 
burglar proof safes, using the best quality 
of steel they can obtain. The British safe, 
however, is hardly equal in finish to that of 
some American factories. Usually the Brit- 
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ish safe is locked with a key instead of a 
keyless combination lock, and key locks 
have several serious objections. Keys may 
be easily duplicated and the necessary key- 
hole gives opportunity for the insertion of 
explosives, 

So far as I can learn no American safe 
is offered for sale in this market, nor have 
I heard of any foreign concern making 
sales here. As a rule small safes are more 
in demand on account of the large number 
of people who use them. There is for- 
warded a list of prices and weights of the 
nine most popular sizes as quoted by a 
prominent local dealer. If American safe 
manufacturers could meet these prices 
there seems to be no reason why they 
could not secure a share of this increasing 
business. 


THE N. Y. SAFE DEPOSIT ASSO- 
CIATION. 


New York State has an Association of Safe 
Deposit Companies. 


ja YORK is the first state to have 
a safe deposit association. The 

headquarters of the New York State 
Safe Deposit Association is at 32-42 East 
42d street. The officers are as follows: 
President, John R. Van Wormer, Lincoln 
Safe Deposit Co.; vice-president, Samuel 
A. Cunningham, Bankers Safe Deposit Co.; 











secretary and treasurer, J. Lynch Pender- 
gast, National Safe Deposit Co. Executive 
committce: the officers ex-officio and Wesley 
Bigelow, Knickerbocker Safe Deposit Co.; 
Walter H. Bunn, Colonial Safe Deposit 
Co.; William Giblin, Mercantile Safe De- 
posit Co.; Dr. Wm. A. Mitchell, Safe De- 
posit Co. of New York; George D. Weeks, 
Garfield Safe Deposit Co.; Eugene A. 
Van Nest, Hanover Safe Deposit Co. 


SAFE DEPOSIT POINTERS. 


GOOD many people have the idea 
that safe deposit boxes are exclusive- 
ly for the use of persons who have 

abundant means and a large number of 
valuable papers to safeguard. The right 


kind of advertising will disabuse the popu- 
lar mind of this fallacy. 


statement in advertising is 
always best. For example, instead of say- 
ing merely that you have safe deposit 
boxes for rent it is a good idea to say 
something like this: 


A definite 


Among the valuable papers and articles 
that we can store away safely for you are:— 


Leases, deeds, abstracts, mortgages, con- 
tracts, partnership agreements, pension 
papers, naturalization papers, bonds, stock 


certificates, bank books, insurance policies, 
receipts, blue-prints, plans, precious stones, 
laces, heirlooms, rare books, plate, and many 
other such things. 

Have you anything of this kind that is 
exposed to loss or destruction? If so you 
ought to store them in our vault. 


A writer in “System” tells this interest- 
ing safe deposit story: 

One of the by-products of a safety de- 
posit box came to light in the rapid rise of 
an attorney in a Mississippi river town a 
short time ago. This young graduate 
hung out his shingle in a city of some 
15,000, finding competition keen, as is com- 
mon in legal ranks. He had practically 
no business, but he stayed off the streets 
and kept busy. 

He was, in fact, “killing time” in pre- 
paring a thesis on branch banking for a 
higher degree in commerce, and plugged at 
it as though he had a case in the supreme 
court. 

As the thesis developed, he feared that 
the notes he had prepared in his strenuous 
study might be lost or destroyed by fire, 
so he rented a safety deposit box at the 
leading bank. In six months or so he 
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began to be associated in the minds of the 
business men of the town, with the First 
National Bank, as he was there practically 
every day. The various employes of the 
institution came to know him, and he met 
practically all of the patrons of the bank 
at one time or another. 

The bank about that time became in- 
volved in some minor litigation touching 
a suit brought against a branch bank. The 
president got in conversation with the 
young man who had the safety vault, and 
when the case was brought to trial the 
young lawyer was given his chance. He is 
now attorney for three of the leading 
business houses of the city. And each of 
these firms bank at the First National, a 
logical coincidence, for the groundwork of 
the young man’s success was laid when he 
was a “safety depositor.” 
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AN OLD SAFE. 


This steel box, formerly used by the 
Citizens and Southern Bank, Savannah, Ga., 
represents the first bank safe used in Geor- 
gia. The vault was the usual fireproof 
vault, with a very light iron door, but in- 
side the vault was a well some forty feet 
deep in which this box was lowered at 
night by use of a block and tackle, and 
the mouth closed by a trap door with the 
ordinary pad-lock. 
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‘““YEGG MEN” AT WORK. 


VIDENTLY all bank safes are not 

yet burglar-proof if these news items 

from the New York “Herald’ of October 
17 are true: 


BANKS THIEVES’ VICTIMS. 


Safes in Kansas and Minnesota Institutions 


Blown Open. 
“Scottsville, Kan., Saturday.—Robbers early 
today broke into the State Bank, blew open 
the safe with dynamite and escaped with 
$2,900. Posses with bloodhounds took up the 
pursuit in motor cars, 


Three Robbers Obtain $1,700 from a Bank in 
Avon, Minn. 
Avon, Minn., Saturday.—Three robbers 


blew open the safe of the Bank of Avon 
early today and obtained $1,700. 


CORPORATION REPORTS FOR 
THE INCOME TAX. 


HE ‘Treasury Department’s instruc- 
tions regarding the returns to be de- 
manded of all corporations, with 

reference to the tax to be levied upon their 
net earnings at the end of this year, serve 
noticeof an increased amount and variety 
of bookkeeping that must be somewhat 
appalling to their accountants. There is 
probably no corporation that keeps its ac- 
counts in the way that is now prescribed. 
It is not the invention of accountants or 
financiers, but of lawyers. As this new 
corporation tax—unlike any other ever pro- 
posed in this country—is retroactive, 
covering the whole operations of the cur- 
rent, year, a new set of books will have to 
be prepared to change the accounts into 
the required form. 

This is not all. Most corporations are 
already under compulsion to keep their 
accounts under various forms by State or 
Federal authority, and to make their fiscal 
year conform with various official dates. 
But the United States government itself 
has imposed upon certain corporations, as 
upon the railroads, a specified form of 
computing their earnings which is entirely 
discordant with the form now required. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
quires properly into earnings accrued and 
expenses incurred, which is the only way 
to determine the company’s condition. The 
collector of internal revenue wants a re- 
turn of cash receipts and disbursements. 
The railroads are compelled to conform 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
form of bookkeeping under heavy penalties; 
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they are now threatened with additional 
penalties if they do not change to a wholly 
different basis of accounting.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


PAN-AMERICAN BANK WITH 
HEADQUARTERS IN NEW 
YORK. 


ONSUL ISAAC A. MANNING, of 

La Guaira, Venezuela, in connection 

with the proposed establishment of a 

Pan-American bank, with headquarters in 
New York, writes as follows: 


A leading American newspaper has an- 
nounced that a Pan-American bank is to be 
established with headquarters in New York 
and branches and agencies in the principal 
cities of Central and South America. It 
appears that this institution proposes to 
establish agencies only, presumably in the 
hands of similar commercial institutions 
already established in Caracas, Bogota, and 
other important cities of the northern part 
of South America, while in some other cities 
the branches will be placed under the man- 
agement of North Americans, 

The only way to make a Pan-American 
bank perform and fulfill the objects and 
purposes of its North American organizers 
in these countries will be to place not only 
all branches but all agencies in the direct 
charge of men from the United States, who 
will have an interest in the extension of 
trade relations between the country where 
the branch or agency is located and the 
United States. 

There are already banks located in these 
cities where such banking as might be done 
through an agency for any other institution 
can now be done. The establishment of a 
bank agency in Caracas simply for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling exchange on New 
York, London, or Paris will do little to fur- 
ther trade interest in the United States. On 
the other hand, the establishment of a 
branch of the general institution, with a 
manager having authority to represent the 
corporation, having interest in the exten- 
sion of trade with the United States, look- 
ing for opportunities for the investment of 
North American capital, and prepared to 
place such capital, or to influence it, when 
opportunities present themselves—in fact, 
doing a general banking and financial busi- 
ness—would perhaps be the’ greatest in- 
fluence for closer commercial relations be- 
tween these countries and the United States. 


F f{MUCH GOLD FROM ALASKA. 


CCORDING to James M. Hammil, a 
wealthy miner who has just returned 
from Fairbanks, Alaska, the gold 

output of the Tanana valley this year will 
be more than $12,000,000 and would have 
gone as high as $15,000,000 had weather 
conditions been favorable. , 
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ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS” 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Certary Rico May. By William Allen 
White. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 


William Allen White, of the Emporia 
“Gazette,” author of the famous editorial, 
“What is the Matter with Kansas?” has 
written a strong novel dealing with con- 
ditions of modern life. “A Certain Rich 
Man” is the story of a self-made man whose 
prosperity did not have an uplifting effect 
upon his character. The book is full of 
various phases of human interest, contains 
a good deal of humor, pathos, adventure 
and romance. Mr. White’s style in this new 
book is at its best. The fine literary qual- 
ity of his work is apparent on every page. 
The book is thoroughly American in its 
setting and characters. On the whole, 
sweetness and light pervade the story and 
the reader lays down the book with a feel- 
ing that he has been benefited and up- 
lifted. This book will easily rank with the 
best that have been produced this year. 


Wanvbertncs In Sovutnu 
Charles Waterton. 
& Walton Co. 


This is a new edition of the old work of 
Waterton’s. It contains a memoir of the 
author by Norman Moore, M. D., and 
Charles Livingston Bull has prepared illus- 
trations for the book and written a brief 
introduction for the new edition. The book 
is the story of the wanderings of the fa- 
mous naturalist, Waterton, in the years 
1812, 1816, 1820 and 1824. Mr. Bull, in 
his introduction, says: 

“Many years ago, when reading this 
book for the first time, my boyish imagina- 
tion was so fired that I determined the 
first opportunity should find me on my way 
to Waterton’s beloved Demerara, and in 
March of the year 1908, I sailed from New 
York on a journey in which I covered most 
of the country which he describes so well 
and so thoroughly. There are but slight 
changes in the hundred years which have 
elapsed since he visited South America. 
The great exuberant jungles are just as 
dense and unbroken now as then; there are 
a very few new clearings and small set- 


AMERICA, By 
New York: Sturgis 


tlements along the rivers, but some of 
those of his time have disappeared, and in- 
land the immense range of forest still re- 
mains unbroken.” 

To anyone interested in natural history, 
this new and revised edition of Waterton’s, 
with its beautifully colored illustrations, 
would be a rich treasure house of pleasur- 
able and profitable reading. 


Tuem ORGANIZATION, 
Growth anpD MawnacemMent. By Clay 
Herrick. (8vo. pp. 481; price $4.) New 
York: The Bankers Publishing Company. 


Trust CoMmPANIES: 


Though trust companies have come to 
occupy a position of great importance 
among the financial institutions of the 
country, the literature relating to them is 
still meagre. When Mr. Herrick began to 
write for THe Banxers Macazine _ the 
articles which formed the nucleus of the 
present volume, there was in existence in 
book form but a single brief treatise on 
the subject; and though this deficiency ot 
information respecting these institutions 
has been supplied to some extent by recent 
publications, the amount of trust company 
literature is not yet large, and certainly 
ample room exists for a book of this char- 
acter. 

Mr. Herrick has the advantage of qual- 
ification for the practical side of his work, 
having been for many years associated with 
the Cleveland Trust Company, one of the 
larger trust companies of the United 
States. Evidently also, he has made a 
careful study of the trust company in all 
its phases. His treatment of the subject 
from the historical and legal standpoint 
is especially interesting and _ valuable, 
while the very full statistics given exhibit 
the progress made by these institutions—a 
progress quite unique in the country’s finan- 
cial history. The description of the trust 
company movement in foreign countries 
likewise affords much profitable informa. 
tion. 

The book not only contains a complete 
description of the functions of trust com- 
panies, but an analysis of the work of every 
department, illustrated with hundreds of 
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facsimile forms which show the methods 
employed by the principal trust companies 
in the conduct of their business. 

While adequate treatment of the _his-~ 
torical, legal and __ statistical aspects of 
trust companies is given in this volume, its 
chief value will be found in the minute 
directions which it contains for the prac- 
tical management of the several depart- 
ments of a trust company. Full instruc- 
tions are also given for the organization of 
such companies. 

Mr. Herrick, the author of this book, is 
well known among the younger bankers of 
the country, having been a trustee of the 
American Institute of Banking and presi- 
dent of that organization. The volume he 
has prepared gives evidence throughout of 
conscientious study and of thorough know- 
ledge derived from experience and investi- 
gation. This work will undoubtedly take 
its place among the standard contributions 
to practical financial literature. 


Apams’ Orrictat Premium List or UnirTep 
Svatres Private anv TerritrortAL Gop 
Corxs. By Edgar H. Adams. New 
York: The Willett Press. Cloth, $2.00; 
leather, $2.50. 


There are many references in this book 
to United States gold coins descriptions 
of which have never before been published. 


The author has spent a year in Colorado 
and California searching for information 


regarding the operations of the private 
mints. The result is that he has acquired 
a good deal of very valuable information 
which he now gives to numismatists in 
general in this new premium list. This list 
is a guide to the prices paid by collectors 
for all rare gold coins ever issued in this 
country. Actual prices are recorded, not 
estimated ones. The list is thoroughly illus- 
trated and contains some representations 
of United States gold coins which have 
never before been reproduced. Persons who 
handle thousands of dollars’ worth of gold 
coins each year run a continual chance of 
running across some high priced ones. To 
such persons, a book of this kind might 
prove to be a very valuable work of ref- 
erence. 


Practica Rrat Estate Metuops For Bro- 
KER, Orerator Anp Owner. New York: 
West Side Y. M. C. A. By mail, $2.15. 


This 400-page book has been prepared by 
the educational department of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. of New York. It con- 
tains the opinions and suggestions of thirty 
experts on how to buy, sell, lease, manage, 
appraise, improve and finance real estate. 
The subjects taken up include the follow- 
ing: Real Estate Brokerage and Auction- 
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eering; Relationship Between Broker and 
Customer and Legal Principles Involved; 
Leasing; Management of Apartment and 
Tenement Property; Management of Loft 
Property; Management of Down-Town 
Office Buildings; How to Appraise Proper- 
ty; Points to be Considered in Valuing a 
Building; The Standardization of Real 
Estate Valuations; How Property is Con- 
demned; Expert Testimony; How Property 
is Assessed; Mortgage Loans on _ Real 
Estate; Margins on Mortgage Loans; 
Building Loans; Stability of Real Estate 
During Panics; Operating; What Title In- 
surance Is; Fire Insurance; How to Reduce 
Insurance Costs; Real Estate Investing; 
Real Estate Corporations; Contracts for 
the Sale of Real Estate; Notes and Com- 
ments on the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant; Estates and Interests Arising from 
Marriage; Tenement House Law; Water- 
front Property; Real Estate Movements in 
the Bronx; Acreage—How to Develop It; 
Managing a Real Estate Office; Old New 
York as Known by a Real Estate Pioneer; 
Davies and Hoffman Rules; Brokers’ and 
Auctioneers’ Commissions. 

We consider this book an invaluable one 
for any institution or individual owning 
or handling real estate. 


KOREA’S NEW BANK. 


HE plans for the new Korean bank at 
Seoul are described as follows by the 
London and China Telegraph: 


The period of existence granted by the 
charter of the Central Bank of Korea is 
fifty years‘from the date of registration, 
with a prospect of extension at the end of 
that term. There is to be a president whose 
term of service is five years, and who will 
be assisted by three directors serving for 
three years, and two managing directors 
serving for two years. The capital is $5,- 
000,000 gold, in $50 shares, all of which must 
be registered in the name of their owners. 
The scope of the bank’s business seems to 
be much more extended than is usually the 
case with a central bank; it will practically 
perform all the functions of an _ ordinary 
bank. With regard to royalty, the bank 
has to pay to the Government one-half of 
everything that it earns above a net profit 
of twelve per cent. For the purposes of 
the bank’s business the Korean Government 
is to lend it $750,000 without interest. This 
money will lie unredeemed for five years, 
and will thereafter be paid back in ten years 
by annual installments. An _ establishment 
committee of five persons, namely, two 
Koreans and three Japanese, are to meet 
at the residence of the Minister of Finance, 
under the presidency of Baron Matsuo, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Japan; $1,500,000 of 
the capital is to be subscribed by the Korean 
Government, and the remaining $3,500,000 
will be offered to the Korean and Japanese 
public, but, of course, the great bulk of it 
will be subscribed by the Japanese. 
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AND THEIR 


THE GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 


FTER many years’ occupancy of the 
old Masonic Temple Building on 
Twenty-third street, New York city, 

the Garfield National Bank has removed 
to the new Fifth avenue building, on the 
corner of Fifth avenue and Twenty-third 
street, one of the finest sites in the city 
for a bank in the retail and wholesale busi- 
ness district. 

The bank has spent over $100,000 in fit- 
ting up its new quarters, but the results 
obtained have more than justified that ex- 
penditure, and it would hardly be fair to 
compare the present home with the rooms 
formerly occupied at Twenty-third street 
and Sixth avenue. 

The decorative scheme is very simple; a 
wainscoting of white marble runs around 
the main floor and the same material has 
been used in the banking counter. A plain 
gilt panel relieves the whiteness of the side 
walls and furnishes the only coloring 
needed. There are many noteworthy fea- 
tures embodied in the fitting up of these 
rooms, one of which is a system of motor 


ventilation, whereby the air is passed 
through muslin screens and then pumped 
in through ventilators high overhead, at 
the same time that the impure air is drawn 
out near the floor. 

To the right, upon entering from Fifth 
avenue, will be found the officers’ quarters, 
separated from the public lobby by a hand- 
some bronze and marble rail. 

This arrangement places the president 
and cashier in constant touch with the pub- 
lic and with the various departments as 
well. 

A broad stairway of Botticino marble 
leads from the main floor to the safe de- 
posit vaults below. There are over five 
thousand individual boxes here, and also 
larger receptacles for silver and packages. 
Here, too, in the basement, there are well 
arranged coupon rooms and private meet- 
ing rooms. 

The ladies’ department of the Garfield 
National Bank, which was provided several 
years ago as a_ special convenience to 
women shoppers, has grown in favor and 
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Views in Main Banking Room, Garfield National Bank. 
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The Officers’ Quarters. 


is now as much a part of the bank as its 
credit or other departments. 

In furnishing the present quarters, care- 
ful attention was given to the rooms set 
aside for the use of lady patrons, with 
the result that they are held in high favor 
and have been the means of adding many 
new customers. 

The Garfield National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1881 and has had a uniformly suc- 
cessful career. In 1898 and 1899 the bank 
paid dividends of forty per cent. and in 
1900, fifty per cent. This was on the old 
capital of $200,000, increased in 1901 to 
$1,000,000. On the latter capital twelve per 
cent. has been regularly paid, and from 
1902 to the recent panic an extra an- 
nual dividend of eight per cent. making 
twenty per cent. in all, was disbursed to 
stockholders. 

The latest official statement of the con- 
dition of the bank contains the following 
figures: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 
U. S. bonds to secure Government 
deposits 
Other securities 
Premium 
Due from banks and bankers 
Due from U. S. Treasury 


$6,835,319.55 
390,000.00 


10,000.06 
1,334,273.51 
2,762.21 
534,257.60 
46,460.58 
2,529,712.62 


$11,682,786.07 


LIABILITIES. 
$1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
148,813.77 
378,300.00 
12,000.00 
9,143,672.30 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 
Circulating notes 
Reserved for taxes 
Deposits 


$11,682,786.07 


The Garfield National Bank is especially 
equipped for caring for the interests of 
out-of-town depositors who desire the con- 
venience of a New York account, and a 


large and increasing number of out-of- 
town banks make use of its facilities for 
their New York reserve accounts. 

R. W. Poor, the president of the bank, 
has been identified with the institution over 
twenty-one years. He was born in New 
Hampshire and received his early training 
with the Littleton Savings Bank and Lit- 
tleton National Bank, in that state, having 
been cashier of the latter. He came to 
the Garfield in 1888, became assistant 
cashier in 1891, cashier in 1892, and in 
1902 was elected president, which position 
he has administered with conspicious suc- 
cess, maintaining the best traditions of 
sound banking. 

The other officials are as follows: Vice- 
president, James McCutcheon; cashier, Wil- 
liam L. Douglass; assistant cashier, Arthur 
W. Snow. 


The directors are: James McCutcheon, 
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Entrance to Safe Deposit Vaults. 


The Assistant-Cashier’s Office. 
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The Garfield Safe Deposit Vaults. 


of James McCutcheon & Co., linens, Fifth 


avenue; Charles T. Wills, building contrac- 


tor, 156 Fifth avenue; Samuel Adams, dry 
goods and real estate, 43 Cedar street; Mor- 
gan J. O’Brien, formerly presiding justice 


Foreign Department. 


of the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court; William H. Gelshenen of H. 
J. Baker & Bro., 100 William street; Thom- 
as I). Adams of Palmer & Adams, attorneys, 
165 Broadway; Ruel W. Poor, president. 


All Languages are spoken in the First National of Pittsburgh, and 


Foreigners are made to feel at home. 








A COMPLETE MODERN HOME. 


Description of the New Quarters Recently Opened by the First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh. 


HIS is the age of concrete and steel. 
Without these two superior build- 
ing materials the modern skyscraper 

could never have become a reality. 
The foundations of our _ present-day 


but may some day desire more space, a 
foundation is laid capable of sustaining 
twenty or more stories, which may be 
added without alteration of the lower 
walls, 


Palatial New Home of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


structures are given particular attention, 
whether they be for the five-story or the 
twenty-five story building. Where a busi- 
ness does not demand more than five floors, 
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This plan has been carried out success- 
fully in the construction of the new classic 
home of the First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. At any time desired its walls may 
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be extended up to twenty-two stories and 
thus future growth or change of plans is 
provided for. 


FavoraBLe Location, 


There is no more convenient site for a 
great bank than the point where the thor- 


JAMES S. KUHN 
President. 


oughfares of Fifth avenue and Wood 
street converge, in the very heart of the 
financial and commercial district of Pitts- 
burgh. The site possesses the great ad- 
vantage of daylight on three sides, which is 
admitted through windows of generous size 
and graceful proportions. On the south 
the bank faces Fifth avenue, on the east 
Wood avenue, and on the west, Book alley. 
Granite from Maine and New Hampshire 
has been used for the exterior walls. The 
main entrance faces Fifth avenue. 

The portal is closed by a pair of bronze 
doors, each weighing 2,200 pounds, but so 
delicately are they adjusted that a child 
‘an open them. From the vestibule marble 
steps lead up to the main banking room, 
which is protected by two bronze gates, 
each weighing 1,600 pounds. 
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Main Banxine Room. 

The plan of the interior consists of two 
principal floors, each of which is reached 
by a few steps from the entrance vestibule 
at the center of the Fifth avenue front. 
Going up from this vestibule, which is 
treated in white and green marble, one 
enters the main banking room, a magnifi- 
cent hall seventy-five feet square, ceiled by 
a graceful vaulted roof, rising to a clear 
height of fifty feet, and supported by a 
series of arches resting upon six hexagonal 
columns of statuary marble from the quar- 
ries of Swanton, Vermont. The walls also 
are of this material. This marble is ar- 
tistically ornamented with gold and blue, 
sparingly used. The white expanse is re- 
lieved by panels of verde antique marble, 
and the counters are of American pava- 
nozza. 

Bronze is lavishly used throughout the 
building. In addition to the doors, the 
screens and chandeliers are of heavy bronze 


WILLIAM S. KUHN 
Vice-President. 


of handsome design. A white marble 
balustrade three feet high protects the mez- 
zanine. 





F. H. Richard, Cashier. William McK. Reed, Assistant Cashier. 


Thomas C. Griggs, Assistant Cashier. Alexander Murdoch, Assistant Cashier. 
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The central public space is twenty-seven 
by sixty feet, surrounded by the bank 
counters, 180 feet in length. These are ar- 
ranged for three receiving tellers, three 
paying tellers, ladies’ teller, pass books, 
pay-rolls, railroad teller, chief clerk, sav- 
ings accounts, stock transfers, collections, 
notes and drafts, and loans. All of the 


credit departments, the stenographic de- 
partment, private telephone exchange, offi- 
cers’ and committee rooms. 

From the vestibule, one descends a few 
steps to the foreign department and safe 
deposit vaults. On this floor, which is 
practically on the side-walk level, are pro- 
vided ample facilities for handling the for- 


An Architectural Triumph. Magnificent Banking Room of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


woodwork is of imported Indian mahogany. 

To the right of the entrance are the 
officers’ quarters, with the president’s room 
occupying the corner, and handsomely fitted 
up. To the left is a luxuriously appointed 
ladies’ department, provided with reading 
and retiring rooms, telephone connections, 
and the services of a maid, and supplied 
with magazines and stationery. The book- 
keepers occupy the space facing Book alley. 
In the mezzanine are the mailing and 


eign exchange and steamship business of 
the bank. In addition to the public lobby, 
there is a large reception room for the use 
vf customers, who will be given every op- 
portunity to take up, at their leisure, 
matters connected with the foreign ex- 
change and steamship business. On _ the 
same floor, provided with a separate en- 
trance from Wood street, are complete 
facilities for customers interested in the 
steerage division of the bank’s business. 
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On this floor also, but close to Fifth 
avenue, are the safe deposit vaults, with 
ali the modern accompaniments of coupon 
booths and private rooms. 

They contain 1,400 boxes at present, with 
a capacity for 1,400 additional. The vaults 
are made of some of the largest pieces of 
armor plate ever forged. It required 


twenty-six horses to haul the largest plate 
which was taken through the streets of 
Pittsburgh from the plant of the Carnegie 
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thus affording the opportunity, when the 
box is removed from the private compart- 
ment, to open either end without disturbing 
the contents of the other end. The boxes 
are long enough to contain two legal sized 
envelopes lying flat, with space between 
for jewels and other valuable articles. 

On this floor are located locker rooms, 
etc., for the employes of this division, and 
on the upper floors are similar quarters 
for the employes occupied on the main 


A Portal of the New Building showing the Large Bronze Doors. 


Steel Company after midnight in order to 
avoid inconvenience to traffic. This plate, 
which forms the floor, weighs 32,480 
pounds. Its length is 264 inches, width 
111% inches, and it is four inches thick. 
This is the floor of the vault for the bank’s 
own use. The floor of the vault for the 
public required two plates, each weighing 
29,400 pounds. The door of this vault 
weighs 15,400 pounds. Every safety ap- 
pliance known is utilized to make this de- 
partment among the most complete in the 
country. Even the boxes which are rented 
to private holders are of a new and con- 
venient design. They are provided with 
two lids, the hinges being in the center, 


banking room and the mezzanine. On the 
upper floors, and facing Fifth avenue, are 
the library and retiring rooms for the use 
of the officers. 

The directors’ room is on the fourth floor, 
and is an unusually ample and handsome 
apartment, twenty by forty-two feet, and 
twenty-two feet in height. The aim in this 
room has been to avoid display in the way 
of elaborate carving and to create an im- 
pression of dignity by means of very sim- 
ple lines of architecture and quiet use of 
material. It is finished with beamed ceiling 
and flat wainscot treatment of circassian 
walnut. In connection with the directors’ 
reom are committee and coat rooms. The 
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The Vault. 


A Glimpse of the Main Banking Room as seen from the Vestibule. At the extreme left 
the stair turns down to the Safe Deposit Vaults. 
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Where the Directors Meet. 


chambers on this floor are ample for cor- 
poration meetings. 

On the fifth floor are the officers’ dining 
room, employes’ dining room, kitchens, and 
additional office space for the use of the 
bank. Here also is located the pneumatic 
master clock which regulates the time for 
the entire establishment. All of these floors 
are reached by means of a passenger ele- 
vator and ample stairway, while the sup- 
plies for the bank are. handled by means of 
special entrances and elevator from _ the 
alley. 

In the cellar is installed a great variety 


A well-lighted, well-furnished room, 


of appliances designed to add to the com- 


fort of the occupants of the _ building. 
There is a ventilating contrivance, in which 
air is washed by being forced through films 
of water before entering the basement 
floor, and exhaust fans pull out the foul 
air. A thermostat automatically regulates 
the temperature of the air as it passes into 
the building. The heating system is of 
the most modern type, and is supplied with 
a Scotch marine boiler, internally fired, 
eight feet in diameter and fourteen feet 
long. 

An elaborate system of drainage renders 
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the lower floors absolutely free from all 
danger by reason of floods in the rivers ; this 
js provided with an electric ejector which 
disposes of any water which may accumu- 
late. There is a three-ton refrigerating 
machine which cools the water for drinking 
purposes for the entire building, driven by 
an electric moter, and the water itself 
comes from a well seventy-one feet deep, 
twelve inches in diameter, with a capacity 
of 500 gallons of pure water every minute, 
the pump being driven by an electric motor. 
There is also a transformer of fifty kilowatt 
capacity, transforming the electric current 
from 2,200 to 220 volts. 

On the several floors, mezzanines and 
gallery rooms, there is a total area of 50,- 
482 square feet, which contrasts strikingly 
with the space on the three floors each 
eight by forty, or 9,600 square feet, in 
use in the iron building lately demolished, 
and with the 1,600 square feet occupied by 
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the institution in 1852 when as the Pitts- 
burgh Trust and Savings Company, it stood 
on a part of the present site, forty feet 
from Fifth avenue, on Wood street. 

Equally impressive is its expansion of 
business. In 1852 the capital stock was 
$150,000; in 1853, $200,000; in 1863, $590,- 
000; in 1875, $750,000; while at present the 
capital is $1,000,000, with a surplus of $2,- 
000,000, and undivided profits of $200,000, 
with resources totalling $28,494,266.97. The 
deposits in 1875 were $1,979,428; in 1902 
they had reached $11,978,114; while at the 
date of the most recent call of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, September 1, 1909, 
they were $24,296.502.69. 

James S. Kuhn is president of the First 
National; William S. Kuhn and J. L. Daw- 
son Speer, vice-presidents; F. H. Richard, 
cashier; Thomas C. Griggs, Alexander Mur-- 
doch, and William McK. Reed, assistant 
cashiers. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BUILDING. 


HE new fireproof bank and _ office 
y building recently completed by the 
New Rochelle Trust Company, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., is a handsome, substantial 


Home of the New Rochelle Tru;t Company of New 


Rochelle, New York. 


and up-to-date home for their growing in- 
stitution. 


Few owners are as particular to have 
such a splendid building or indeed would 
expend the money to finish it in 
metropolitan style, but the satis- 
faction of having the best built 
building in town is sufficient to 

repay the outlay. 

The building is built of brick 
and trimmed with carved brown- 
stone, with a stone cornice, and is 
of steel frame construction 
fireproof throughout. 

The bank is equipped with an 
imported marble 


and 


bronze 
screen, and the officers’ quarters 
and safe deposit department and 
ladies’ finished and 
furnished in mahogany. A ladies’ 
white enamel 


and 


rooms are 


retiring room in 
gives women customers’ every 
convenience and the safe deposit 
vaults include a large silver stor- 
age vault in basement. 

ivery facility is offered their 
and that it is appre- 
ciated is proved by their rapidly 
increasing The entire 
design, building, decorations and 
equipment were furnished under 
one contract by Hoggson Broth- 
ers of New York, contracting de- 


signers and bank specialists. 


customers 


business. 








FIRST -BRIDGEPORT NATIONAL BANK, BRIDGE- 


PORT, 


HE recent consolidation of the First 
and Bridgeport National Banks 
of Bridgeport, Conn., gives that en- 

terprising and progressive city one of 
the largest banks in the state and one 


with ample facilities for handling the rapid- 
ly increasing business coming to it. 

The name of the allied institution is the 
First-Bridgeport National Bank and it has 


CONN. 


a capital of $500,000, surplus and _ profits 
of $600,000, deposits of $3,000,000, and 
assets of nearly $5,000,000. 

That these increased facilities are needed 
and appreciated in Bridgeport is indicated 
by the fact that the city now numbers 
nearly 110,000 people and is one of the 
most rapidly growing cities in the country. 
Its industries are prosperous and highly di- 


First-Bridgeport National Bank Building, Bridgeport, Conr 
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versified and the city is considered one of 
the best points in the country for the lo- 
cation of new manufacturing establishments. 

Charles G. Sanford, who was president 
of the First National since 1905 is president 
of the consolidated bank. Besides his 
banking connection Mr. Sanford is heavily 
interested in manufacturing in Bridgeport 
and has been prominent in business circles 
for many years. The vice-president is F. 


N. Benham, who was for a long period 
cashier of the Bridgeport and was a strong 
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committee. Mr. DeForest is also president 
of the Bridgeport Savings Bank. 

The First-Bridgeport National is now 
housed in the new First National Bank 
building, views of which are shown here- 
with. From plans by Architects Mowbray 
& Uffinger of New Yorfk City a mezzanine 
floor has been erected in the banking room 
to provide increased accomodations. This 
bank makes a specialty of Connecticut col- 
lections for which it has facilities for 
prompt and careful handling. 


Interior First-Bridgepurt National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 


factor in the building up of that institution. 
O. H. Brothwell remains as cashier in the 
position he has filled with such marked 
success, 

The directors, all prominent Bridgeport 
business men, are as follows: Horace L. 
Fairchild, Edward W. Marsh, Alexander 
Hawley, Enoch P. Hincks, Charles G. San- 
ford, Charles B. Read, Jesse B. Cornwall, 
O. H. Brothwell, Erwin M. Jennings, 
Jerome Orcutt, J. W. Wheeler, George E. 
Somers, DeVer H. Warner, E. N. Sperry, 
T. B. DeForest, F. N. Benham, Willard S. 
Plumb, Samuel A. Burns, Waldo C. Bryant, 
R. S. Hineks, J. G. Howland. 

T. B. DeForest, formerly president of the 
Bridgeport, is chairman of the loaning 


The latest official statement of the bank 
under date of Sept. 1, 1909, offers the fol- 
lowing figures. 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts 
U. S. Bonds at par 
Other Bonds 


Banking House 
Due from Reserve Agents 


$1,595, 407.68 
605,850.00 
1,310,500.00 
150,000.00 
600,134.66 
263,752.30 
$4,525,644.64 
LIABILITIES. 

Stock $500,000.00 


Capital 
- 500,000.00 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits ~ 97,762.18 
Reserve for Contingencies 10,000.00 
National Bank Notes Outstand- 

ing 453,200.00 
Deposits 2,964,682.46 


$4,525,644.64 














NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE NATIONAL 
CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 


HE announcement of Joseph T. Tal- 
bert’s election to a _vice-presidency 
in the National City Bank of New 

York, while anticipated by a few of his 
Chicago associates, was nevertheless a com- 
plete surprise to his many friends in the 
banking fraternity. 

The fact that Mr. Talbert is the second 
Chicagoan selected this year to take a 
prominent position in New York’s largest 
bank has created considerable comment. 

Samuel McRoberts, a lawyer by pro- 
fession and for several years treasurer of 
Armour and Company of Chicago, is the 





JOS. T. 7 ALBERT 


Vice-President National City Bank of 
New York. 


other Western man who was recently chosen 
a vice-president of the National City Bank. 

Mr. Talbert came to Chicago as a na- 
tional bank examiner in 1896, and for a 
time was connected with the liquidation of 
the National Bank of Illinois. . In Decem- 
ber, 1904, he went to the Commercial Na- 
tional as cashier and shortly afterwards 
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accepted the position of first vice-president, 

Mr Talbert has been responsible in large 
measure for the growth and success of the 
Commercial since that time. He is recog- 





SAMUEL McROBERTS 


Vice-President National City Bank of 
New York. 


nized as a credit man of rare judgment 
and is very well acquainted with the bank- 
ing interests of the West and Southwest. 
He has written considerably on currency 
and banking subjects and served as a mem- 
ber of the currency commission appointed 
by the American Bankers’ Association three 
years ago. 

Recently .-he was the most active agent 
for the Commercial in the negotiations 
which led to the absorption by that bank 
of the Bankers National. His joining the 
forces of the National City will make three 
Chicago men in the most important active 
executive positions in the largest bank in 
the country, Mr. Vanderlip, the president, 
also being from the Western Metropolis. 


























NEW YORK CITY. 


—W. B. Noble has been appointed cash- 
ier of the Nassau Bank. He was formerly 
assistant cashier and now fills the place 
which has been vacant since Edward Earl 
became president last November. 


—Erskine Hewitt has been elected to the 
directorate of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, 49 Wall street. 


—The Mercantile National Bank has in- 
creased its dividend from four to six per 
cent. annually and changed the dividend 
period from a semi-annual to a quarterly 
basis. The dividend of 1% per cent. for 
the present quarter was payable Oct. 15 to 
steckholders of record Oct. 9. 


—An application to organize the National 
Security Bank of New York was lately ap- 
proved by the Comptroller. The applica- 
tion was made by Warren B. Hutchinson, 
Attorney, 141 Broadway; W. A. Harder, 
Fred. L. Kane, J. H. Wright and C. A. 
Bruns, president of the Stapleton National 
Bank and trustee of the Staten Island 
Savings Bank. The capital of the new in- 
stitution is to be $500,000, and it will prob- 
ably be located in the down-town financial 
district. 


—At the annual meeting of the New 
York Clearing House Association, William 


Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Ac TIVE and Reserve Accounts 
are solicited and interest paid 


on daily balances. “Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 
Companies : : 2: $ #? & 2 


Capital and Surplus, $725,000 
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H. Porter, president of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, was_ re-elected president. 
Samuel Woolverton, president of Gallatin 
National Bank, was re-elected secretary 
and William Sherer and William J. Gilpin 
were re-elected manager and assistant man- 
ager, respectively. 

The clearing-house transactions for the 
fiscal year compared with its predecessor, 
have been as follows: 


1909. 1908. 
Exchanges .... $99,257,662,411 $73,630,971,913 
Balances ...... 4,194,484,028 3,409,632,271 
Total transac- 
ere 103,452,146,439  77,040,604,1S84 


The following is the personnel of the 
clearing-house committee: V. P. Snyder, 
president National Bank of Commerce; 
Gates W. McGarrah, president Mechanics’ 
National Bank; William A. Nash, presi- 
dent Corn Exchange Bank; Francis L. 
Hine, president First National Bank; Wil- 
liam H. Perkins, president Bank of Amer- 
ica. 


—Carl W. Kimball has been elected a di- 
rector of the Aetna National Bank to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
S. Saitta. 


—William M. Kingsley has been elected 
vice-president of the United States Trust 
Co., 45-47 Wall street, succeeding the. late 
John Crosby Brown. Mr. Kingsley has 
heretofore been second vice-president. The 
position of vice-president was formerly an 
honorary office, but with Mr. Kingsley’s 
election to it he will continue to be one of 
the company’s active executives. 


—Arthur Terry, treasurer of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, has _ re- 
signed to become a member of the Stock 
Exchange firm of Atwood, Violet & Co. 
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B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 


iS) 


DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. 
pay ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


ADAPT- 
FOR 


a 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CoO.) 


CHICACO 





Campbell W. Steward also becomes a 


partner of the firn. 


—On October 1 the capital of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company was increased to 
$3,000,000 and the surplus and profits to 
$6,000,000, thus completing the plan re- 
cently announced for issuing $2,000,000 of 
additional stock. The company’s rapid 
growth since its organization about six 
years ago is shown in its last statement, in 
which its deposits are reported as about 
$45,000,000. The company has completed 
plans for the erection of a twenty-story 
banking house and office building on prop- 
erty leased by it at Nos. 14-16-18 Wall 
strect. 


—The general partnership of the banking 
firm of N. W. Harris and Company of 
New York and Boston, has been increased 
from seven to twelve members with the ad- 
mission as partners of Lloyd W. Smith, 
Everett B. Sweezy and Charles W. Beall of 
the New York office and Albert H. Beck 
and John R. Macomber of the Boston office. 
All of the five new members are depart- 
ment executives and four of them have been 
in the service of the firm from ten to 
twenty-one years. 


—The court has authorized the State 
Banking Department, which has charge of 
the Lafayette Trust Co. of Brooklyn, to 
distribute another payment among deposit- 
ors, this time of 20 per cent. This makes 
a total disbursement thus far of 30 per 
cent. 
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-—Superintendent of Banks Williams has 
authorized the Bay Ridge Savings Bank to 
open a bank on Fifth avenue, between Fif- 
ty-first and Fifty-second streets, Brooklyn. 


-—D. O. Mills has been elected a vice- 
president of the Bank of New York. 


—Edwin Hawley and Thomas D. Cuyler 
were recently elected directors of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—M. M. Cunniff has resigned as director 
of the Mechancis Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. 


-—Eliot Wadsworth, a member of the 
firm of Stone & Webster, has been elected 
a director of the City Trust Co. of Boston. 


—wNathaniel Paine, for fifty years active 
in the banking affairs of Worcester, Mass., 
has resigned as a_ vice-president of the 
Worcester Trust Company. He will remain 
with the trust company. 


—Attorneys representing Elmore An 
drews and other members of the Everett 
Board of Trade have filed a petition for 
a trust company charter with the Massa: 
chusetts commission on trust company 
charters. ‘The proposed capital of the in- 
stitution is $100,000, and it is expected to 
begin business with a paid in surplus of 
$10,000. It will be known as the Everett 
Trust Company. At the present time 
Everett is without any bank. It is believed 
to be the largest city in the country with- 
out a National bank or trust company. 


—The charter members of the East 
Taunton Co-operative Bank, of Taunton, 
Mass., have organized and have elected the 
following officers: 

Luther Dean, president; A. E. Robbins, 
vice-president; Albert H. Chace, secretary 
and treasurer; Frank M. Hoard, auditor; 











D. Gardner O’Keefe and J. Howard 
O’Keefe, attorneys. 

The principal office of the corporation is 
to be at the office of the Corr Manufactur- 
ing Company at East Taunton and the 
shares are to be offered for sale at the 


meeting on November 15. 


—Two very old and well-known banks 
of Amesbury, Mass., the Amesbury Na- 
tional and the Powwow River National 
have consolidated and will continue under 
the name of the latter. The Amesbury 
National began business in 1883, and was 
capitalized at $100,000. On September 1, 
1909, it had a surplus of $12,676.95, depos- 
its of $389,501.32, and total resources of 
$527,178.27. The Powwow River bank has 
been doing business in its present building 
for seventy-five years. 


—Captain Leonard H._ Stover, the 
oldest bank cashier in the state of Maine, 
has resigned that position with the Pejeps- 
cot National Bank of Brunswick. He has 
been cashier of that institution and assis- 
tant treasurer of the Topsham and Bruns- 
wick Twenty-five Cents Savings Bank since 
1871. Captain Stover is 84 years old. He 
is succeeded in the national bank by Charles 
I. Giveen and in the savings bank by Her- 
man L. Stover, a son. 


—The annual meeting of the People’s 
Savings Bank of Providence, R. I., was 
held October 4. General routine business 
was transacted and the officers for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: 

President, Dutee Wilcox; vice-presidents, 
Henry F. Lippitt, Edward Aborn Greene 
and Henry G. Day; directors, Robert 
Knight, Francis W. Carpenter, Webster 
Knight, John K. H. Nibhtingale, James H. 
Chace, John Foster, Howard L. Clark, 
Frank P. Comstock, John R. Freeman, C. 
Prescott Knight, Howard D. Wilcox and 
John G. Massie. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—The proposition to increase the capital 
of the German Savings & Deposit Bank 
of Pittsburgh from $100,000 to $200,000 
was ratified by the shareholders on Sept. 
29. The entire issue will be divided pro 
rata among existing shareholders. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 


James McCutcheon Samuel Adams 

Charles T. Wills William H. Gelshenen 

Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 





—At a meeting of the board of the 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, held October 14, H. S. A. Stewart 
was chosen vice-president, succeeding 
Robert Pitcairn. Eugene Murray was elec- 
ted as first assistant secretary and treas- 
urer succeeding Joseph A. Knox, resigned. 
John M. Irwin was elected assistant treas- 
urer succeeding Mr. Murray, and Charles 
L. Taylor was added to the board of direc- 
tors. 


—G. Horton Singer and Charles L. Snow- 
den have been elected directors of the 
Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh, ot 
which Joseph W. Marsh is president. Mr. 
Singer is the son of the late William H. 
Singer who was connected with the institu- 
tion for a long period of years as director, 
and his interests are principally in the steel 
trade. Mr. Snowden is president of the 
Monongahela National of Brownsville, Pa. 
and in addition to being at the head of 
that prosperous institution has some im- 
portant business interests in the Pittsburgh 
district. 


—Holstein De Haven, president of the 
Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, has been elected 
a director of the Bank of North America 
in that city. 


—The Manayunk Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia, has added $10,000 to its surplus 
besides declaring the regular semi-annual 
dividend of four per cent. 
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—Charles O. Kruger, president of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, has 
been elected a director of the Northern 
National Bank of Philadelphia, to succeed 
Henry Hess, deceased. 


—William H. Saunders heads the new 
Park Savings Bank of Washington, D. C. 
The other officers are: Vice-presidents, L. 
E. Breuninger and Walter H. Klopfer; 
treasurer, E. S. Fawcett; executive com- 
mittee, L. E. Breuninger, William C. 
Worthington and Dr. Wade H. Atkinson; 
auditing committee, W. B. Todd, C. J. 
Brown and Charles W. Estes; appraise- 
ment committee, George E. Walker, F. L. 
Averill and Charles W. King. jr. Mr. 
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Fawcett, who has been assistant treasurer 
of the First National Bank, Alexandria, 
for some time, fills the positions of both 
paying and receiving tellers. 


—The Columbia National Bank of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with its capital increased to 
$2,000,000, has the distinction of being the 
only bank in New York state outside of 
New York city, with such a large capital. 
Its surplus and undivided profits aggre- 
gate $900,000. 


—Howard Thornton has been chosen 
president of the National Bank of New- 
burg, N. Y., to succeed-the late John J. §S. 
McCroskery. Alanson Y. Weller succeeds 
Mr. Thornton as vice-president. 


—-Donald Dey has been elected president 
of the new City Bank of Syracuse, N. Y. 
and Warren C. Brayton, vice-president. 
The capital stock of $200,000 has been 
eagerly oversubscribed. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Ralph Van Vechten, heretofore second 
vice-president of the Commercial National 
bank of Chicago, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Joseph T. Talbert as first vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Talbert’s election as a_vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York is noted eleswhere in this num- 
ber of the Bankers Macazine. W. T. 
Bruckner, assistant to the vice-presidents 
of the Commercial National, has been made 
one of the vice-presidents of that bank. 


—Oscar G. Foreman of Chicago is the 
new president of the Illinois Bankers’ As- 
sociation. His election during the last ses- 
sion of the convention, held this year at 
Decatur, October 12 and 13, was without 
contest, as he was in line of succession to 
the office and held the good will of all the 
bankers. 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


URBAN H. BROUGHTON, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH 8S. HOUSE, Asst. Casher 
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There was a hot contest for the office 
of secretary of the associaton, and R. L. 
Crampton of Chicago won on the ninth 
ballot. At one time he was tied in the vot- 
ing with F. W. Lockwood of Kankakee. 
Charles G. Rutledge of Jacksonville also 
had strong support. 

E. E. Crabtree of Jacksonville, was 
chosen for the vice-presidency; Mrs. Olive 
S. Jennings for assistant secretary; Daniel 
Crabb, of Delawan, for treasurer, and B. 
F. Harris, of Champaign, for chairman 
of the executive committee. 


—A. Waller Morton was recently ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the National 
City Bank of Chicago. Mr. Morton was 
with the Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
for many years, and was president of the 
Baltimore Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, afterwards becoming 
president of the Institute. At the Provi- 
dence convention he was elected a trustee 
for three years. He was employed by the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., of New York, when 
he received his present appointment. 


—The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago has issued a statement showing 
that since April, 1874, to September 2, 1909, 
the bank’s deposits grew from $350,445 to 
$86,846,000. The capital stock was _ in- 
creased from $500,000 to $5,000,000 and the 
surplus and undivided profits from $30,350 
to $8,297,000. 


—Located in new and_ well-equipped 
banking quarters, the Commercial-German 
National Bank of Peoria, Illinois, is build- 
ing up a splendid business. 

For September 1, it reports a capital of 
$550,000, a surplus of $450,000, undivided 
profits of $73,767, and deposits of $4,- 
797,408. 


—The Kentucky Bankers’ Association 
held its annual meeting in Louisville Oc- 
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teber 6 and 7. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

J. C. Utterback, Paducah, president. 
Vice-presidents, first district, L. M. Rieke, 
Paducah; second, Phil T. Watkins, Owens- 
boro; third, M. S. Harris, Franklin; fourth, 
W. C. Ragin, Lebanon; fifth, J. J. McHen- 
ry, Louisville; sixth, C. H. Lee, Falmouth; 
seventh, C. N. Manning, Lexington; eighth, 
John W. Crooke, Richmond; ninth, John 
W. Heflin, Flemingsburg; tenth, H. H. 
Hampton, Winchester, and eleventh, L. S. 
Robertson, Middlesboro. Arch Davis, sec- 
retary; H. D. Ormsby, Louisville, treasurer. 
Members Executive Committee, C. E. Dal- 
lam, Henderson; Samuel Casseday, Louis- 
ville; John Stites, Louisville, and J. W. 
Porter, Lexington. 


—The Union Bank and Trust Company 
has been organized at Elizabethtown, Ky., 
with a capital of $50,000, all of which was 
subscribed by residents of the city and 
county. The directors are: R. L. Marshall, 
C. L. Crawford, Christy Bush, O. T. Trent, 
Dr. Gaddy, M. H. Gabbert and J. M. 
Rihn. Twenty-five per cent. of the capital 
will be paid in on November 1, and the 
bank will open January 1. 


—The Continental National Bank, the 
newest of Indianapolis banks, began busi- 
ness on Sept. 15. The bank has quarters 
at 18 North Meridian street, and it is 
under the management of George F. Quick, 
president; Mord Carter, vice-president; 
Brandt C. Downey, cashier, and Arthur H. 
Taylor, assistant cashier. It is reported 
that some of the stockholders are consider- 
ing the formation of a stock company to 
finance the erection of a proposed building 
for the permanent home of the institution 
at Meridian street and Monument place. 
The new bank was organized July 12 last, 
and has an authorized capital of $400,000 
of which $200,000 is paid in. 
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There are 465 state and national savings 
banks in Michigan, according to Banking 
Commissioner M. C. Bergh. The total re- 
sources and liabilities of these banks on 
Sept. 1, were $136,230,430.10, an increase 
of $3,682,850.42 over those of the June re- 
port. 


—H. P. Cooke has resigned as cashier 
of the Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati, 
but retains his position as vice-president. 
Charles Bartlett, who has been assistant 
cashier since 1901, is now cashier. The 
giving up of the cashiership by Mr. Cooke 
was to relieve him of some of the arduous 
duties he has performed for many years 
and which resulted in his nervous collapse 
six months ago. Mr. Cooke entered the 
bank’s service in 1867, was made assistant 
cashier five years later and cashier in 1876. 
Early last year he added to his duties those 
of the vice-presidency. The new cashier, 
Mr. Bartlett. entered the bank’s service in 
1871. He has been assistant to Mr. Cooke 
since 1901. 


—The Citizens Savings Bank, one of the 
oldest financial institutions in Columbus, 
©., is to be merged with the Ohio Trust 
Company. The new concern will be known 
as the Citizens’ Trust & Savings Company. 
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John L. Vance, Jr., is president. The mer- 
ger takes effect on November 1, and Frank 
R. Shinn, cashier and vice-president of the 
Citizens’ bank becomes a vice-president of 
the Ohio Trust. The capital stock will 
be $700,000 and the undivided profits are 
$200,000. 





--A consolidation of the Iowa State Na- 
tional and the First National, both of Sioux 
City, Iowa, has taken place. John Me- 
Hugh, president of the Iowa National, con- 
tinues in that position. 






SOUTHERN STATES. 





—Stockholders of the People’s National 
of Lynchburg, Va., met on September 15 
at the banking house and adopted reso- 
lutions calling for the issuance of $50,000 
of additional capital stock, which will bring 
the total amount of capital up to $300,000, 
The subscribers will pay $150 a share for 
their new stock, the $25,000 additional to be 
added to the surplus fund. 


| 

—At a recent meting of the Executive 
Committee of the Georgia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hansell Hillyer, teller at the Home 
Savings Bank, Macon, was named assistant 
secretary of the association. 





—The Barnett National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, has opened a woman's 
department which should do much toward 
making this institution popular with the 
fair sex. 


—The Guaranty State Bank & Trust 
Co., of Dallas, Texas, began business Oc- 
tober 4 with a capital of $400,000. It is 
understood that the institution is a reorgan- 
ization of the Bankers’ Trust Co. and that 
its business will be developed along a com- 
mercial banking line. An evidence of this 
is furnished in the fact that its deposits 
are announced as having exceeded $800,000 
on the first day of its start under its new 
regime, while the Bankers’ Trust had de- 
posits (June 23, 1909) of but little more 
than $50,000. The Guaranty State Bank & 
Trust Co. is under the management of D. 
E. Waggoner, president; J. S. Rice and 
M. H. Wolfe, vice-presidents, and Edwin 
Hobby, cashier. 


—An additional $25,000 of capital stock 
has been taken out by the Cowboy State 
Bank of Rotan, Texas, and the name has 
been changed to the Cowboy Bank and 
Trust Company. The present capital is 
$50,000. 


—Since 1881 the First National of El 
Paso has been making an enviable record 
for strength and square dealing. To-day 











“American Bank Note Company.” 


There’s a certain 


dignity about that imprint on your issue of securities that 
adds strength to the character of the investment offered. 


It stands for more than a century of integrity in the 


proper preparation of instruments reouiring security. 


American Bank Note Company 


Broad and Beaver Streets, New York 


BOSTON 
PITTSBURG 


it has a paid in capital of $500,000, surplus 
and profits of $124,488, deposits of $3,244,- 
323, and total resources of $4,368,812. The 
president is Joshua §S. Raynolds; vice- 
presidents, M. W. Flournoy, John M. Ray- 
nolds, and James G. McNary; the cashier 
is Edgar W. Kayser, and assistant cashiers, 
Walter M. Butler and Francis M. Gallagher. 


—J. W. Proudfit, for many years cashier 
of the State Savings Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., has been chosen president of that 
institution to succeed the late J. D. Mon- 
tedonico. J. V. Montedonico succeeds Mr. 
Proudfit as cashier. 


—Organization of the Columbia Savings 
and Trust Company of Columbia, Tenn., 
has been perfected by the election of John 
I. Amis as president; George E. McKennon, 
cashier; James A. Smiser and W. H. Wil- 
son, vice-presidents and Eastin Littlefield, 
assistant cashier. 

The new company has a capital of 
$400,000 and in addition to its general 
commercial banking and trust business it 
has an insurance feature. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—The Leeds State Bank of Leeds, N. 
Dak., reports a large increase of deposits 
for the past six months. Its capital of 
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PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


$20,000 is owned by local business men and 
farmers. The officers are: John C. Fosen, 
president; H. Peltingsrud and E. J. Richie, 
vice-presidents; N. E. Ferrell, cashier, and 
S. B. Brevig, assistant cashier. 


—Denver now has a new financial insti- 
tution, known as the City Bank and Trust 
Company. It is capitalized at $100,000 and 
its directors and officers are prominent in 
financial circles. 


—Two new banks have entered the Mon- 
tana field, their articles having been filed 
with Secretary of State Yoder. Prior to 
this they were approved, under the pro- 
visions of the law, by the state examiner, 
H. H. Pigott. They are the Citizens Bank 
of Clyde Park, with a capital of $25,000, by 
T. E. Collins and others, and the First 


ENGINEERS REPORTS 7 irectors 


Physical Valuation of Muncipal, Public Service 
Corporation and other properties, and investigation 


of projects. Field includes South America. 
New York, Chicago and local references 
WHISTLER & STUBBLEFIELD 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
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The Philippines 


will come into closer trade 
relations with the United 
States under the new tariff 
law. The nearest gateway is 


San Francisco 


and financial transactions 
with Manila will be handled 
mainly from this point. We 
offer to banks the facilities 
of our Asiatic service. 


American National 


Bank 


SAN FRANCISCO 


State Bank of Buffalo with a capital of 
$20,000, by S. S. Hobson and others. The 
new establishments are in Park and Fergus 
counties respectively. 


000 and undivided profits of $166,931 its de- 
posits totaled $24,032,273 


—At the close of business, September 1, 
the New England National Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., reported deposits of $13,- 
189,507; loans of $9,140,908; surplus and 
profits of $666,570, and total resources of 
$15,021,077. 

The bank carries no state, county or city 
funds and its officers are men of integrity 
and financial ability. They are: John F, 
Downing, president; Charles J. Hubbard, 
Geo. B. Harrison, Jr., vice-president and 
cashier; Frederick T. Childs, Virgil K. Tug- 
gle and George G. Moore, assistant cashiers. 


-—On October 2, the Gate City National 
Bank of Kansas City, Mo., opened a special 
savings department, which will receive savy- 
ings accounts during regular banking hours, 
and also on Monday and Saturday even- 
ings from six to eight o’clock. The Gate 
City has a capital of $200,000, a surplus 
and undivided profits fund of $36,863, and 
deposits of $1,210,678. 


—During the past ten years the Stock 
Growers’ National Bank of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, has been experiencing a_ splendid 
growth, as the following comparative state- 
ment of its deposits will show: 


Stock Growers’ National Bank of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


—-For September 1, the National Bank 
of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., makes a 
report of unusual merit. It had outstand- 
ing on that date, loans and discounts of 
$13,249,407 and besides a surplus of $250,- 


Be oseres aro: tska bin, nip ceases $828,369.01 
Oct. 11, 1901 957,388.75 
Ce NS 65. san cnc in eo ade eae ee 1.131,160.04 
Cs ey von 6nb es cies ctenvedeees 1,304,882.96 
Oct. 11, 1907 1,954,233.06 
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The bank is located in a fine building 
of its own, most completely equipped with 
evervthing up-to-date. 

The officers are: John Clay, president; 
A. H. Marble, vice-president; W. L. Whip- 
ple, cashier, and Curtis Templin, assistant 
cashier. 







AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
























(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 


Capital, - - ~- $400,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 200,000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 


I. W. Avitt heads the new Drovers’ Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, Mo., which was 
opened October 13. The other officers are: 
Thomas G. Hutt, vice-president; R. E. 
Booth, cashier. It has a capital of $200,000 
and a surplus of $20,000. 


























—The First National Bank of Kansas 
City, Mo., reports a capital of $500,000, a 
surplus of $1,000,000, and deposits of $28,- 
492,109. Located in a spacious building of 
its own, the First National looks after a 
large number of’ patrons with ease. 


















—Remarkable progress has been made 


factory service rendered. 
during the summer months by the National 
Bank of the Republic, Kansas City, Mo. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 
At the close of business September I, there 


were outstanding $2,545,593 of loans and : ; ae" 
discounts, and the deposits on that date 
totaled $4,184,430. 










PACIFIC STATES. 


Stockholders of the Washington Trust 
Company of Spokane have approved a 
proposition to increase the capital from 
$100,000 to $200,000. A twenty-five per 
cent. dividend, to be paid out of surplus, 
will provide for the partial payment of the 
new stock. The issue will be disposed of at 
$110 per share (par $100) and will become 
full paid on January 1, 1910. 
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—The First National Bank of Eugene, 
Ore., will soon put into circulation $33,000 
worth of its bank notes in $5 denomination. 
On account of the influx of eastern people 
who have been in the habit of handling 
paper money and prefer it to the gold, the 
bank has planned to meet the demand. The 
exchange requires the signature of T. G. 
Hendricks, president, and P. E. Snodgrass, 
cashier. 
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—M. M. Cook, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Benk of Hillyard, Wash., is to be 
cashier of the National Bank of Commerce 






They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 
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F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


of Spokane, organized by March brothers 
of Minnesota and their associates in Spo- 
kane. Mr. Cook will remain in Hillyard 
until the new bank is ready to open for 
business in December with a capital of 
$200,000 and surplus of $25,000. Mr. Cook 
organized the First National Bank of Hill- 
yard about a year ago. In the thirteen 
months the bank has been doing business 
its deposits have grown to about $130,000. 


—Five hundred thousand dollars of ad- 
ditional capital stock will be issued by the 
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JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President 
Frederick E. Nolting, - 1st Vice-Pres. 
H. A. Williams, - - Asst. Cashier 
L. D. Crenshaw, Jr., - Trust Officer 


BANK OF 
RICHMOND 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital and Profits, $1,500,000.00 


Accounts of banks and bankers invited 


upon favorable terms 
Cable Address, “Richbank,” 


Correspondence Invited 


Richmond 





United States National Bank of Portland, 
Ore., and as the stock’s present value is 
nearly $250, it is thought that in open 
market none of the new stock can be pur- 
chased for less than $400. At the same 
time that the bank’s capital is to be 
doubled, its quarters are to be increased 
to take in the entire floor of the Ainsworth 
building. The taking in of this additional 
floor space will increase the bank’s quarters 
to 100 by 100 feet, giving it the largest 
quarters of any financial institution in 
Portland. 


—On October 2, the Old National of Spo- 
kane reported deposits of $8,242,000, rep- 
resenting an increase of $318,000 since 
September 1, and a gain of $1,000,000 in 
three months. <A dividend of $25,000 was 
distributed October 1. 


—The Vancouver Trust & Savings Bank 
has been organized with $30,000 capital 
stock, taking over the Trust, Insurance & 
Loan Co., of Vancouver, Washington. 


—N. U. Carpenter, formerly of Baker 
City, has become a vice-president of the 
Portland Trust Company of Portland, 
Oregon. W. E. Grace has been added to 
the board of directors. 


—The Oil and Metals Bank, an institu- 
tion that will cater to the great mining and 
petroleum interests of the Pacific South- 
west, will soon be open for business in 
Los Angeles. 
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The new bank will have a capital of 
$250,000. Two sites are under considera- 
tion in the business center of the city. 
The plan will be to erect a building for 
the bank with quarters above for the 
various mining and oil interests, such as the 
Chamber of Mines, the Sierra Madre Club 
and various corporations. 

It is proposed to make the Union Ex- 
change Bank of Los Angeles, Lloyd C, 
Haynes, president, the nucleus of the new 
bank. 


—W. J. Connor, a vice-president of the 
All Night and Day Bank of Los Angeles, 
has succeeded J. S. Moore as cashier of that 
concern. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles—Japanese American Bank; 
closed October 18. 
Sacramento—Nippon Bank; suspended Oc- 


tober 19. 

Sacramento—Japanese Bank; closed October 
15. 

San Bernadino—Bank 
closed Sept. 30. 

San Francisco—National 
in liquidation, October 1. 


of San Bernardino; 





Bank of Pacific; 


KANSAS. 
Cherryvale—Peoples National 
liquidation, Sept. 27. 
Holton—National Bank of Holton; 
dation, July 31. 


Bank; in 


in liqui- 


Sedan—Peoples National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, September 1. 
MICHIGAN. 
Durand—First National Bank; in _ liquida- 


tion, April 7. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Hollis—First National Bank; 
Sept. 27. 

Marlow—First National Bank; in liquidation, 
Sept. 14. 

Oklahoma City—Columbia Bank & Trust Co.; 
closed Sept. 25. 


in liquidation, 


Ponca City—First National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, Sept. 6. 
Shattuck—First National Bank; in liquida- 


tion, Sept. 11. 





BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank Offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

References—The Bankers Magazine 


Modern Banking Methods 


By A, R. BARRETT 
FIFTH EDITION 


A Practical Treatise on the Organization and 
Management of a Bank— illustrated with over 200 
improved forms of bank books and records, filled out 
to represent actual transactions. 

The duties of the respective officers of a bank are 
fully set forth, and the workings of every department 
clearly explained. 

Methods of Bank Accounting, designed to insure 
clearness, economy and safety constitute a leading 
feature of this valuable work. 

Profitable and Progressive Banking demands a 
knowledge of the latest and most approved systems of 
conducting the bank’s operations —a knowledge that 
may be acquired from this book. 


** Modern Banking Methods” has been adopted as 
the text-book on practical banking in the course of 


study prescribed by the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks. 


Modern Banking Methods contains 325 octavo 
pages; bound in buckram, price, carriage prepaid, $4 
a copy. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


PUBLISHERS 
90 William St. NEW YORK 


A Complete Catalogue ot Books for Bankers sent on request 





Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pittsburgh—Land Trust Co., closed Sept. 27. 
Pittsburgh—Mercantile Trust Co., closed 

Sept. 27. 
TENNESSEE. 
Nashville—City Bank & Trust 
October 16. 


Co., closed 
TEXAS. 
3ronte—First National Bank; in liquidation, 
Sept. 27. 
Dallas—Commercial Bank & 
liquidation, October 5. 


Trust Co.; in 


UTAH. 


Ogden—Japanese American closed 


October 19. 


3ank; 


WISCONSIN. - 
Mineral Point—First National 
hands of receiver, October 12. 


3ank; in 


OUR USEFUL STATE BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 
greeny CLARK WIL- 

LIAMS of the New York State Bank- 
ing Department is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the result of the Binghamton 
Trust Co. receivership. An excellent piece 
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of work has been done at a cost which em- 
phasizes more than ever the rottenness of 
the old political receiverships. It is bad 
enough for the stockholders in a suspended 
financial institution to face the consequences 
of bad management or misfortune, but 
when from thirty to ninety per cent. of 
what remains is eaten up by an incompe- 
tent politician posing as a receiver, who 
knows only how to make remunerative busi- 
ness for his political legal friends, the case 
is hard indeed. 

In the Binghamton case the sum of 
$1,560,318 has been collected at a total ex- 
pense, including the salary of Deputy 
Superintendent A. W. Hudson, of $10,626. 
This works out at two-thirds of one per 
cent. Thirty-nine insolvent national banks 
of this state, previous to the present ar- 
rangement, were wound up on a basis of 
8.7 per cent., and even this is reasonable 
compared with the $20,500 legal loot in the 
seven-day receivership of the Oriental 
Bank, and the outrageous robbery which 
went on in a certain dock receivership 
which need not be more particularly 
specified. 

If the Superintendent of the State Bank- 
ing Department is to be congratulated, the 
public also may felicitate itself. It is true 
that the development looks very much like 
tuking the bread out of the poor politician’s 
mouth, but the more of these gentry we 
can induce to work for a living the better. 
There is another lesson also which may be 
commended to the attention of the whole 
country—the abuses which are __ loosely 
classed under the generic name of “Wall 
Street” arise not from sound methods of 
finance, but largely from the crooks and 
parasites who abuse Wall Street’s facili- 
ties—Wall Street Journal. 


PIRATE WEALTH. 
— coast of Yucatan was visited early 


in October by a very severe storm. 

Soon after the storm 
crews of fishing boats began picking up 
many gold and silver coins of English and 
Spanish make and bearing dates of the 
early part of last century. It is believed 
that these coins are a part of the buried 
wealth of Pirate Lafitte, who died and was 
buried in Yucatan. 


subsided the 
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PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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ANOTHER NEW DEPARTMENT. 


N this issue a new department of the 
I Bankers MaGaztneE is inaugurated. It 
is for the benefit of our readers who 
are interested in the safe deposit business. 
We have reason to believe that there is 
a constantly increasing number of bankers 
who are interested in this phase of their 
business. We have assurances of co-opera- 
tion in connection with this department 
from both bankers and vault and safe man- 
ufacturers. 


A SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 


AST month we issued the third edition 
of the financial advertising text-book 
“Pushing Your Business,” by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. ‘The book has been revised and 
enlarged by about 20 pages. A new chap- 
ter on “Insurance Advertising” has been 
added. ‘The book has become a standard 
text-book on its subject. The price remains 
the same-—one dollar post paid. 


AN ECONOMIC STUDY. 


ARLY this month we will issue a 
200-page book, entitled “The Eco- 
nomic Causes of Great Fortunes.” It 

is written by Miss Anna Youngman of the 
department of economics at Wellesley Col- 
lege. It is a valuable contribution to eco- 
nomic literature, being a timely study of 
present day conditions. The book is hand- 
somely printed and bound. The price is 
$1.50 net. 


FAVORABLE REVIEWS. 


I* regard to “Banking and Commerce’ 
b 


y George New York 


“r 


Hague, the 
Times” said: 


Mr. George Hague, formerly manager of 
the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, has sup- 
plied to bankers, merchants, and to all in- 
terested in financial topics a volume of un- 
usual interest and instruction, ‘‘Banking 
and Commerce,” (The Bankers Publishing 
Company.) It is devoted to the art of bank- 


ing rather than to its science or history. It 
therefore supplements usefully such volumes 
as Mr. Conant’s, which trace the develop- 
ment of banking, or Mr. McLeod's, which is 
devoted to science and theory rather than 
to daily details. Mr. 
exceptionally 


Hague shows himself 
qualified to deal with them 
both by his experience and by the quality 
of his style. His book might almost be 
said to be written conversationally, so 
some of his chapters resemble 
what one business man might say to another 
in an exchange of confidences. 

Mr. Hague first discusses the organization 
of a bank and the characteristics of a good 
bank officer. He then considers the duty 
of such officers in dealing with merchants, 
farmers, contractors, railways, and corpora- 
tions, and so on for each 
financial operation. A 
suffice because of its especial timeliness in 
connection with the grain trade’s excite- 
ment. After relating many unfortunate ex- 
periences he sums up: 


closely do 


leading class of 
single example must 


“In looking over the results of hundreds 
of millions of operations engaged in by ex- 
porters and dealers in breadstuffs through- 
out the world, it is somewhat melancholy to 
notice how few of the men who have been 
engaged in the trade have derived any per- 
manent benefit from it. 3enefit there has 
been to the great mass of consumers, but 
the result to the men who have fed these 
millions has almost invariably bank- 
ruptcy.”’ 


been 


It is wholesome to read this testimony 
at a time when the newspapers are re- 
sounding with tales of the millions 
made by a speculator carried his 
financial life in his hands for months, not 
knowing from day to day—nor his bankers—- 
whether he was a millionaire or an insol- 
vent. The banker who is willing to learn 
from the others rather than 
by his own misfortune will find a rich mine 
in Mr. Hague’s book. 


easy 
who has 


experience of 


“The Wall Street Journal” says of Clay 
Herrick’s “Trust Companies”: 

The author has treated the subject with 
an idea of showing not only how trust com- 
panies have evolved into their present status, 
but how the of their functions has 
broadened with their growth. The chapters 


scope 
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are sufficiently co-relative to hold the at- 
tention throughout. 

The “United States Investor” says: 

A valuable addition to banking literature 
is to be found in Clay Herrick’s book 
“Trust Companies, Their Organization, 
Growth and Management,” just from the 
press of the Bankers Publishing Co., New 
York, This volume, in addition to an his- 
torical sketch of the development of the 
American trust company, covers such im- 
portant points as forms and records for the 
trust, safe deposit, banking, savings and 
real estate departments, methods of increas- 
ing business examinations and other safe- 
guards, summary of laws relating to trust 
companies, organization of trust companies 
and of their working forces, etc. The price 
of this book is $4, 


BOOKS FOR A. I. B. CHAPTERS. 


HIS company makes a specialty of 
getting up financial libraries. We 
have sold large quantities of books 

to chapters of the American Institute of 
Banking. Last month we filled a large 
order for the progressive Baltimore chap- 


ter. We are able to make a liberal dis- 
count on such orders. 


CAN WOMEN KEEP BUSINESS 
SECRETS. 


CURIOUS protest was made recently 
against the employment of women 
clerks in the Bank of England. One 

of the shareholders raised the subject at 
the half-yearly meeting of the Court of 
Governors. 

“They should not be here,” he said, 
“Women ought not to be in this establish- 
ment. They cannot keep a secret. You 
know they cannot. It is impossible.” 

“IT cannot think the speaker is right,” 
said R. E. Johnston, the governor, “in say- 
ing that lady clerks should not be employed 
at the hank. They are well adapted for the 
work they have to do.” 


THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE. 


ONE GRATEFUL TRUST. 


bier bayer else may be said of it, 
the Steel trust is properly appre. 

ciative and grateful. In London 
the other day its chairman, Judge Gary, 
remarked: “Mr. Roosevelt sounded a much- 
needed warning and did well in awakening 
the public conscience as he did. Now the 
spirit of fair dealing and the far-seeing 
policy of doing the right thing which are 
animating our business men everywhere will 
be found ably developed by Mr. Taft.” 

The Steel trust has been burning incense 
in honor of Mr. Roosevelt ever since he 
permitted the Tennessee Coal & Iron Com- 
pany merger. Mr. Roosevelt is the only 
President who has had an indorsement at 
a meeting of the directors of the Steel 
trust. He is the only President who 
awakened public conscience to such an ex- 
tent that even the chairman of the Steel 
trust cannot get over it but must refer to 
it at least once a week. Incidentally he 
is the only President who ever suspended 
a wise and just law for the sole benefit of 
the Steel trust—N. Y. World. 


AN AMERICAN BANK WANTED 
IN SERVIA. 


ONSUL ROBERT S. S. BERGH, of 
that an American 
bank is needed in Servia to finance 
the business of the American firms who 
could and should establish agencies. 

This bank should be started and conduc- 
ted as a mortgage bank until business be- 
tween the United States and Servia has de- 
veloped, when it could revert to purely dis- 
counting transactions. 

The Servian State Mortgage Bank lends 
money on real property at six per cent. pet 
annum, but there are always so many ap- 
plicants that people often have to wait for 
more than two years before money is ad- 
vanced. In the meantime property owners 
willingly pay ten and twelve per cent. for 
money obtainable at once, repaying the 
same when they receive advances from the 
State Mortgag2 Bank. It is probable that 
an American commercial agency and bank 
in Belgrade could rely on the custom of 
importers in the other Balkan States. 


Belgrade, 


says 


Advertisers In THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are assured of a bona fide cir- 
culation among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists and others In this and foreign 
countries, at least double that of any other monthly banking publication. 
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